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By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry and Nat. Hist. in Amhorst College. 


Havine in the 18th No. of this work prepared the way, by 
pointing out several unexpected coincidences between the two 
subjects, we are now prepared, as the second part of the dis- 
cussion, to inquire into the nature, and means of reconciling the 
supposed discrepancy between geology and revelation. 

This alleged disagreement is chiefly chronological. Moses 
represents the work of creation as completed in the space of six 
days; whereas the geologist asserts that the formation of the 
crust of the globe, with its numerous groups of extinct animals 
and plants, after the original production of the matter of the 
globe, must have occupied immense periods of time, whose 
duration we cannot estimate. Other minor discrepancies be- 
tween the two records are supposed to exist. But we can 
conveniently notice them all in examining the chronological 
difficulty. 

It is important to ascertain whether this demand of the geo- 
logist for such indefinite periods of time, be really called for 
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the established facts of his science. These facts are prin- 
cipally derived from the fossiliferous rocks :. that is, such rocks 
as contain organic remains, and appear to have been formed, 
in part at least, by mechanical agencies. 

1. More than two thirds of existing continents are covered 
with these rocks; which contain numerous remains of marine 
animals, so preserved as to prove incontestibly that they died 
on the spot where they are now found, and became gradually 
enveloped in the sand, or other stony matter, which accumu- 
Jated around them, their most delicate spines and processes being 

In fine these rocks, present every appearance of 

ving been formed, just as sand, clay, gravel, and limestone 

are now accumulating in the bottom of the ocean, by a very slow 

process. Except in extraordinary cases, indeed, it requires a 

century to produce accumulations of this kind even a few in- 
ches in thickness. 

2. But geologists think they have ascertained that the fossi- 
liferous strata in Europe are not less than eight or ten miles in 
thickness: How immense the period requisite for the produc- 
tion of such vast masses ! 

3. This mass is divided into hundreds of distinct strata, or 
groups of strata; each group containing peculiar organic re- 
maius, and arranged in as much order, oue above another, as 
the drawers of a well regulated cabinet. Such changes, not only 
of mineral composition but of organic remains, show that there 
must have been more or less of change of circumstances in the 
waters from which the successive strata and groups were de- 

ited. And such changes must have demanded periods of 
time of long-duration, for they appear to have been for the most 
part extremely slow. We hence derive confirmatory evidence 
of the views that have been presented concerning the vast pe- 
riods that have been employed in the production of the fossi- 
liferous strata. 

4. Another circumstance still further confirms these views. 
In very many instances, each successive group of the strata 
above referred to, contains rounded pebbles derived from some 
of the preceding groups. ‘Those strata then, from which such 
pebbles were derived, must not only have been deposited, but 
consolidated and eroded by water, so as to produce these pebbles, 
before the rocks now containing them could have been formed. 
h is impossible ‘that such changes, numerous as they must have 
been, could have taken place in-short.periods of time, There 
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must certainly have been long intervals between the formation 
of the successive groups. 

5. The history of the repeated elevations which the strata 
have undergone conducts us to thesame conclusion. Different 
unstratified rocks have been intruded among the stratified ones of 
various epochs, and the strata have been elevated at each epoch, 
But the oldest strata were partially elevated before the newer 
ones were deposited : for the latter rest in an unconformable 
position upon the former. Indeed, we often find numerous 
groups of strata resting unconformably upon one another, the 
lowest being most tilted up, the next higher less so, and the 
third still less, until the latest is frequently horizontal ; having 
never been disturbed by any internal protruding agency. Ik is 
obvious, then, that after the first elevation of the lowest group, 
there must have been an interval of repose sufficiently long to 
permit the deposition of the second group, before the second 
elevation ; then a second period of repose, succeeded by a 
third elevation; and so on to the top of the series, e 
then, we have the same evidence of the slow formation of the 
stratified rocks as is taught us by their lithological characters and 
their organic remains. 

It is impossible to exhibit the preceding arguments in a light 
as striking-as they present themselves to the practical observer. 
Such a person, indeed, needs no labored argument to satisfy 
him, that if the stratified rocks were deposited in the manner 
the work is now going on, immense periods of time were requi- 
site. Even if he admit, what we are not disposed with some 
geologists to deny, that the causes now in operation did former- 
ly act with greater energy than at present, yet he will still see 
the necessity of allowing periods of time vastly extended to form 
the fossiliferous rocks, unless he admit, without any proof, that 
the laws of nature have been changed. God could, indeed, 
have performed the work miraculously in a moment of time: 
But the supposition is wholly gratuitous, and even worse than 
this, as we shail show in the proper place. Jt is one thing to 
admit what God can do, and quite a different thing to show 
what he has done. 

There is one geological fact, however, adduced by those who 
deny these long periods, that deserves attention. In the coal 
formation large stems of vegetables from 30 to 80 feet long, 
have been found standing upright, or somewhat inclined, and 
perforating the strata nearly at right angles. Hence it is in- 
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ferred, that the strata of that thickness were deposited around 
these trunks, during a comparatively short period; as they 
must have decayed ere many years, if left exposed. 

This fact certainly deserves very serious consideration. 
Geologists have usually explained it by supposing that grav- 
ity alone would cause the lower portion of water-logged stems 
to subside in loose. mud and sand so as to bring them more or 
less into a vertical position. Yet it is hardly conceivable, that 
a stratum even fifty feet thick, should continue in all its parts 
from century to century in a semi-fluid state, so as to permit 
such a subsidence of the trunks: though we know of no facts 
that show how long it may remain in that state; nor how long 
water-logged stems may resist decomposition. But why not 
admit that in some cases there may be a very rapid accumula- 
tion of detritus in particular places ; so that even in the course 
of a few years, a deposition may take place sufficiently thick 
to surround these stems? Suppose they happen to be situated 
at the mouth of a rapid river, coming from a mountainous re- 
gion, and liable to repeated floods. It is well known that in 
such cases the accumulation of detritus is very rapid. Thus 
the Rhone has formed a delta in the lake of Geneva, within 
the last 800 years, two miles long and from 600 to 900 feet 
thick; and the delta of the Po has advanced 18 miles within 
the last 2000 years.* But these facts do not prove that, taken 
as a whole, the deposition of detritus over large areas is not a 
very slow process. The whole ocean has not probably been 
raised a single inch, since the creation of man, by the detritus of 
rivers ; and even inland seas and lakes become shallow so slow- 
ly, that hitherto man has scarcely been able to measure it. In 
short, were we even to admit that the case of these upright stems 
in the coal fields did prove a more rapid rate of deposition of 
rocky matter in early times than at present, yet in ninety nine 
cases out of a hundred, the evidence is the other way; and 
this would be regarded only as one exception in a hundred. 

6. Finally, there appear to have been several almost entire 
changes of organic life upon the globe since the deposition of 
the fossiliferous rocks began. And comparative anatomy teaches 
us, that so different from one another were the successive 
groups which we find in the different strata, that they could not 
have been contemporaries. But each group appears to have 


* Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. p. 236. seq. 
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been adapted to the condition of the globe at the time; and it 
was continued apparently, until by the extremely slow process 
of refrigeration, the temperature was rendered unfit for their 
residence, when they became extinct and a new creation arose. 
But they lived long enough for rocks thousands of thousands of 
feet in thickness to be deposited, which now contain their re- 
mains. Who can doubt that vast periods of time were requisite 
for such changes of organic life? and who can believe that they 
have taken place since the creation of man ? 

We have dwelt thus long upon this point because of its im- 
portance. For if there is not the most conclusive evidence in 
geology of the existence of the globe longer than the common 
interpretation of the Mosaic history admits, we need not surely 
spend time in reconciling the two records. We cannot, how- 
ever, but believe, that every impartial mind, which fairly. exam- 
ines this subject, will be forced to the conclusion that the facts 
of geology do teach as conclusively, as any science not founded 
on mathematics can teach, that the globe must have existed du- 
ring @ period indefinitely long, anterior to the creation of man. 
We are not aware that any practical and thorough geologist 
doubts this, whatever are his views in respect to revelation. 
Some writers on geology, indeed, who have studied the subject 
only in books, and are little else than compilers, have taken dif- 
ferent ground: .But of how little weight must the opinion of 
such men be regarded, when set in opposition to the unanimous 
voice of such men as Cuvier, Humboldt, Brongniart, Jameson, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Murchison, Conybeare, Greenough, Bake- 
well, Lyell, Mantell, De la Beche, and many more; who not 
only stand among the most distinguished philosophers of the 
present day, but—many of them at least—are equally well 
known as decided friends of revelation. Unless the evidence 
were very strong, there would be found among so many of dif- 
ferent education and professions at least one dissenting voice : 
but there is none. 

We must then meet this difficulty in some other way than by 
denying the facts. 

“Let us for a moment suppose,” says Professor Sedgwick, 
himself a clergyman and one of the ablest geologists of the pre- 
sent day, * that there are some religious difficulties in the con- 
clusions of geology. How then are we to solvethem? Not by 
making a world after a pattern of our own—not by shifting and. 
shuffling the solid strata of the earth, and then dealing them out 
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in such a way as to play the game of an ignorant or dishonest 
hypothesis—not by shutting our eyes to facts, or denying the 
evidence of our senses: but by patient investigation, carried on 
in the sincere love of truth, and by learning to reject every con- 
sequence not warranted by direct physical evidence. Pursued 
in this spirit geology can neither lead to any false conclusions, 
nor offend against any religious truth. And this is the spirit 
with which many men have of late years followed this delightful 
science. But there is another class of men who pursue geology 
by a nearer road, and are guided by a different light. Well 
intentioned they may be, but they have betrayed no small self- 
sufficiency, along with a shameful want of knowledge of the 
fundamental facts they presume to write about: hence they 
have dishonored the literature of this country by Mosaic Geolo- 
y, Scripture Geology, and other works of cosmogony with 
indred titles, wherein they have overlooked the aim and end 
of revelation, tortured the book of life out of its proper meaning, 
and wantonly contrived to bring about a collision between nat- 
ural phenomena and the word of God. The Buggs and the 
Penns—the Nolans and the Formans—and some others of the 
same class, have committed the folly and the sin of dogmatizing 
on matters they have not personally examined, and, at the ut- 
most, know only at second hand—of pretending to teach man- 
kind 0+ points where they themselves are uninstructed.”* 
Before we proceed to examine the different theories of re- 
conciliation between geology and scripture, that have been pro- 
posed, a few other preliminary considerations must be presented. 
We must first decide whether geological facts can ever be 
permitted, as facts derived from civil history and astronomy are, 
to modify our interpretation of the sacred record. The Scrip- 
tures speak of the rising and setting of the sun ; but astronomy 
shows us that they employ such language in accordance with 
optical, not physical truth. And the cases are too common to 
need particularizing, where the interpretation is essentially 
modified by civil history. Why should there be any question, 
then, whether geological facts ought to have the same influence 
in exposition? For so far as it bears on revelation, geology is 
in fact nothing but a history of the globe anterior, for the most 
part, to the commencement of civil history. The only reason 
that has ever been alleged for refusing to use geological facts in 
* Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University, p- 149, 
150. London 1834. 
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this way; is, that they are too uncertain. But although true a 
half century ago, the fundamental facts of this science may now 
be regarded as resting on as firm a foundation, and to be as well 
understood, as those of any science not strictly demonstrative. 
The principles of sound criticism, therefore, demand that they 
should be admitted equally with civil history and astronomy as 
aids in the interpretation of the Bible. | 

In the examination of this subject, it ought to be borne in 
mind, that independent of geology, much of the first chapter of 
Genesis has ever been an occasion of great perplexity—a locus 
vewatissimus—to critics. One has only to look into such a work 
as Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum, to be satisfied that geology has 
scarcely added any thing to the diversity of opinion among com- 
mentators respecting the Mosaic cosmogony. Indeed, some of 
those very interpretations for which certain geologists now con- 
tend, as necessary to reconcile Scripture and their science, and 
which have excited so much jealousy and violent opposition 
among able religious writers, are to be found in commentaries 
written long before geology was known as a science; as we 
shall have occasion to show in the course of our observations, 
It might even be shown, we think, that geologists have not ad- 
vanced any new theories of exegesis. 

It has always, for instance, been a point in debate, whether 
the first chapter of Genesis must not in whole or in part, be 
understood figuratively. Another disputable point has been, 
whether Moses fixes the time of the original creation of the 
universe, or only that of the human race. Bishop Patrick, 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, contended as ably and 
as earnestly as any modern geologico-theological writer, for the 
interpretation which leaves a long indefinite period anterior to 
man’s creation for the gradual formation of the earth’s crust ; 
as we shall show further on. A third point still more earnestly 
contested from the Christian era to the present, is, whether 
Moses describes a creation of the universe out of nothing, or 
from pre-existing materials. Philo maintained the latter, and 
that 832 describes an arrangement, not a creation of matter, 
Justin Martyr asserts it as the doctrine of Christians in his 
time, Ilavra tiv aoyry, ayadov dvra demsoveynou autor [ Geov] 
& avoogov vAng didayueda, He says, also, that Plato, who 
supposed the world created out of pre-existing matter, borrow- 
ed his doctrine from Moses. In modern times this opinion has 


prevailed very extensively, apart from all geological facts. Mi- 
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chaelis gives to 8)2 the sense of the Latin parto: Dr. Geddes that 
of paro. ‘Whether the Mosaic creation,” says Professo; 
Schmucker,* “ refers to the present organization of matter, o; 
to the formation of its primary elements, it is not easy to de- 
cide. The question is certainly not determined by the usage 
of the original words (% 3, 2) which are frequently employ- 
ed to designate mediate formation.” 

Every philologist knows what pains have been taken by fa- 
ther Simon, one of the ablest oriental scholars of his age, to 
prove that N72 does not necessarily impry to make out of 
nothing ; in which position he is undoubtedly correct ; and the 
same may be shown in respect to the Greek moséw, the Latin 
creo, the English create, and the correspondent verb in perhaps 
every language. But Simon by no means stops here. He 
endeavors to show that the Hebrew language is so equivocal 
and ambiguous in its meaning, that we can have no confidence 
that we have ever found out the true sense. ‘ We ought,” 
says he, “to regard it as unquestionable, that the greater part 
of the Hebrew words are equivocal, and that their signification 
is entirely uncertain. There is always ground to doubt wheth- 
er the sense which the translator gives to the Hebrew words be 
the true sense, because there are other meanings which are 
equally probable.” + 

Simon’s object in advancing a position, which every tyro i 
philology sees at once to be absurd, was evidently to promote 
the cause of Catholicism, or of Rationalism, or of both ; he 
having been ostensibly a Catholic, but really a Socinian, or a 
Deist. But so distinguished a critic would not have dared to 
advance such an opinion, had there not been some specious ar- 
gument in its favor; and such arguments he found in the diffi- 
culty which we have shown to be always connected with the 
interpretation of some portions of Genesis. 

A fourth point on which there has been a diversity of opin- 
ion among commentators, is, whether the sun and moon were 
created on the first, or the fourth day. The first opinion has 


* Elements of Popular Theology, p. 110. Andover, 1834. 


+ On doit supposer comme une chose constante, que la plus part 
des mots Hebreux sont equivoques, et que leur signification est enti- 
erement incertaine.—I| y a towours lieu de douter, si le sens qu’on 
donne aux mots Hebrevx est le veritable, puis qu’il y en a d’autres 


qui ont autant de probabilite— Hist. Crit. du V. T. Liv. 3. Ch. 2. 
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had the greatest number of advocates ; and a variety of hypoth- 
eses have been proposed to reconcile it with the assertion in v. 
14, that on the fourth day God made great lights, ete. On v. 
3, Poole says, that ‘‘ the Hebrews understand light here to refer 
to the sun, and that the declaration that it was created on the 
fourth day is by way of repetition. Among the learned the 
opinion is that the light being obscure and not separate, was af- 
terwards rendered brighter by the creation of the sun.” (Vatab- 
lus)—‘‘ It seems to have been only the quality of light, diffused 
over most of the heavens, out of which by condensation the sun 
and stars were afterwards created.” (Estius)—* It seems to 
have been a lucid body ; perhaps a bright cloud, which having 
acircular motion, produced day and night, and out of which the 
sun was formed by condensation.”* 

The result of these statements is, not that Moses has made 
his history a chaos of ambiguities, but that like many other parts 
of scripture, it contains some things hard to be understood: 
and especially upon those points with which geology is most con- 
cerned. Let it not, therefore, be thought very strange, that upon 
such points there should be some apparent discrepancies between 
the two records; nor let any exposition of Genesis be view- 
ed with unreasonable jealousy and prejudice, if they only pro- 
pose probable or even possible modes of reconciliation, without 
pretending to absolute certainty; and especially if those ex- 
positions are not fundamentally different from such as are found 
in the writings of commentators who knew nothing of geology. 
Let us also learn from these facts, not to think it strange, if the 
proposed modes of reconciliation are not any of them entirely 
free from difficulties ; since these exist aside from geology, in 
respect to the very same passages. 

e shall now proceed to present the different modes that 
have been proposed for reconciling the facts of geology with 
those of revelation : and whenever these modes appear altogeth- 


* Gen.i3. Lux. Hebraei de Sole accipiunt; quod autem quarto 
die creatus, per repetitionem dici volunt Doctioribus est, lux subob- 
scura, nec.absoluta, quae postea creato Sole illustrior reddita sit. (Va- 
tablus) Videtur fuisse ipsa qualitas lucis magna coeli diffusa, exqua 
veluti materia condensata Sol et stellae fuctae fuerunt. (Estius) Vide- 
tur fuisse corpus focidum. Fortusse nubes lucida quae motu cireu- 
leri diem noctemque confecit, exqua condensata Sol formatus est.— 
Poli Synopsis in Gen. 1. 

Other reconciling hypotheses may be found in the same place. 
Vor. VI. No. 20. 35 
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er inadequate to accomplish the object, and founded on false 
premises, we shall not hesitate to attempt to show their fallacy ; 
being satisfied that they tend to the injury of revelation in scep- 
tical minds, by creating the impression that the cause is a bad 
one which depends upon palpably erroneous opinions. 

1. Some suppose, that as the Scriptures were given for a mor- 
al purpose, and not to instruct us in chronology, or physical 
science, we are not to regard the facts which they state concern- 
ing the latter subjects as inspired; but only as the private opin- 
tons of the writers, or the prevailing traditions and belief. 
Hence they suppose that even real opposition may exist be- 
tween geology and the Scripture, on its appropriate subjects, 
without at all impeaching the credibility of the latter. 

This view of the subject so evidently aims a death blow at 
the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, that it would seem we 
need spend little time in its refutation, For if one man may 
peapovaee the chronological and scientific facts given in the 

ible to be uninspired, another man may select any other facts 
which seem to him opposed to philosophy and right reason, 
and reject them as uninspired; and so on, until nothing is left 
for the word of God which is opposed to human prejudice and 
corruption. ‘True, it was not the object of the Bible to instruct 
us in philosophy: but moral truth as stated in the Scriptures is 
connected with physical truth; and until the sacred writers in- 
form us that they were inspired as to the one but not as to the 
other, we have no right to pronounce them infallible as to the 
one, but liable to error as to the other. These facts, however, 
ought to leave us to expect that subjects of science will not be 
treated in the Bible with philosophical accuracy ; but that the 
language will be employed in its popular acceptation. _It will 
be the language of the common people, and _not of the learned. 
All, therefore, that we ought to expect, is, that the Bible, when 
fairly interpreted, shall not contradict the facts of science when 
rightly understood. In regard to a multitude of theories and 
hypotheses, whether philosophical, geological, or chronologi- 
cal, we ought not to look for their refutation or confirmation in 
the Bible; because it is silevt upon the subjects. And philo- 
sophers, geologists, and chronologists, are at full liberty to spec- 
ulate as they please on their favorite subjects, provided they do 
not interfere with the plainly revealed facts of the Bible. 
Their speculations, expressed in accurate scientific language, 
may even seem opposed to those of the Bible given in popular 
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language : But when the facts of philosophy and those of the 
Bible couched in the same language, are opposed, one or the 
other must be wrong. ‘To resort in such a case to the the- 
ory which makes physical statements in the Bible uninspired, 
is, in fact, to abandon all belief in inspiration. 

2. Some ate the account of the creation in Genesis as a 
pudos, a fable invented by the author, or perhaps based on 
the traditions of the Hebrews. Hence they look for no agree- 
ment between this fabulous history and the facts of geology. 
This hypothesis, advanced chiefly we believe by German ration- 
alists,* is a still more gross denial of the inspiration of the Bible 
than the last. It will not be adopted of course by those 
who believe the Bible from beginning to end to be a revelation 
from God: and that is decidedly the ground which we assume. 
We will only therefore remark, in the words of Hensler, that 
‘what is said of the creation in Genesis, is not of such a 
character as to lead us, with many recent writers, to take it all 
for a phantasmagoric representation : it may be a history of the 
creation. Commentators now understand every part of this 
relation so well, that one may say without hesitation, that it may 
very properly be regarded as such a history. Even those to 
whom the whole appears as a painting, have yet separated differ- 
ent parts of the relation from each other so beautifully, that they 
have thereby destroyed their own hypothesis ; and have only 
served to confirm their unprejudiced readers in the old opinion 
that there is here a series of actual occurrences. It is true, 
indeed, that the writer relates these events in an animated style ; 
warmed by his sublime subject, he does not measure and weigh 
all his expressions with the same thoughtfulness that a natural 
philosopher would have done.’’+ 

3. Some regard geology as mere speculation and hypothesis, 
and geologists as agreeing in nothing, unless it be in opposi- 





* Some, as Bauer, Eichhorn, Hulda, and Ziegler regard the Mo- 
saic account as a historical mythus ; others, as Paulus, Pott, etc. asa 
philosophical mythus. See Hahn’s Theology. 


+ Bemerkungen iiber Stellen in den Psalmen und in der Genesis. 
8.195. For the translation of this passage from Hensler, as well as 
for all the translations from the German in this paper, I am indebted 
to Mr, A. Kaufman, Jr. of the Theological Seminary, Andover. For 
a further refutation of the hypothesis in the text, see Stuart’s Hebrew 
Chrestomathy. 
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tion to revelation. Hence they think it unnecessary to vindi- 
cate the Bible against the objections of this science, at least 
unti] there shal] be some tolerable agreement among its cultiva- 
tors as to the principles of their science. For revelation rests 
its claims on evidence too firm to be affected by the airy breath 
of hypothesis. If such were a true statement of facts, it 
would indeed be a waste of time and of effort to combat mere 
visionary speculations and dreamy objections. And it would be 
easy to show by quotations from their writings, that many pious 
and even learned men do entertain such views of geology and 
geologists. But it is a monstrous caricature. Whatever geol- 

might have been some fifty years ago, it is no longer a 
bundle of crude speculations and airy hypotheses : but a col- 
lection of most striking facts, with inferences legitimately drawn 
according to the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy. 
We speak here of the fundamental principles of geology, 
which are based on a countless number of facts obtained in 
Europe and America ; among which there is such an agree- 
ment that every logical mind is irresistibly led to adopt the 
inferences which flow from them: and concerning these, there 
is no more disagreement among able geologists than there is 
among astronomers, about the fundamental principles of their 
science. Even in astronomy, there occasionally appears some 
Hutchinson, or Phillips, to write against Newton’s Principia; 
as in geology we meet with a Bugg,a Nolan, a Penn, or a 
Fairho!me, who with only a little book-knowledge on the sub- 
ject, hesitate not to assail its fundamental principles. But the 
great mass of geologists coincide in their views of these prin- 
ciples ; some of which they consider to be as well settled as 
those of astronomy. And they agree too on those very points 
which we have stated as coming into apparent collision with the 
common interpretation of Genesis. None, or scarcely none of 
them, doubt that the earth must have existed through vast pe- 
riods of duration anterior to the creation of man. It is an in- 
ference forced upon them by the concurrent testimony of a 
thousand facts. Nor is it to believed that these men have 
adopted such opinions because they have a secret bias against 
Christianity : for many—probably a majority —have ever given 
the most decided evidence that they are the friends and sup- 

ers of revealed truth, and that nothing but undeniable facts 
would lead them to adopt any opinions in science, which even 
apparently clash with revelation. Yet for such opinions they 
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have been branded in the most violent manner as infidels and 
atheists. 

We do not maintain that geologists are agreed as to every 

int in their science. For on a variety of topics there is a 
great diversity of opinion: and those not conversant with the 
minutia of geology, and looking at these diversities from a dis- 
tance, readily conclude every thing unsettled and in dispute ; 
and knowing that some geologists have been infidels and atheists, 
they naturally group them all into the same class. But the 
time has come when on this subject, as well as others, vitupe- 
ration and abuse cannot pass for argument. The subject must 
be weighed in the balances, and truth will ultimately prepon- 
derate. 

The subject under examination has been often and ably dis- 
cussed within the last few years in the London Christian Ob- 
server; a work of deservedly high reputation. At the close of 
one of these discussions, a correspondent thus sums up the 
results to which it had led: and we quote them because we 
think every fair discussion wi!l conduct to similar conclusions. 
“ First,” says the writer, ‘‘ the indubitable facts of geology are 
such as cannot be reconciled with the popular interpretation of 
the Mosaic narrative : Secondly, infidel philosophers have made 
au evil use of this discrepancy as an argument against divine 
revelation: Thirdly, religious persons, fearful of prejudicing 
the sacred record, have unwarily strengthened the triumph of 
the infidel, by disputing against clear facts, just as the Papists 
did against Galileo’s theorem of the motion of the earth; in- 
stead of admitting them, and inquiring whether they could not 
be reconciled to Holy Writ, by a fair, even though it should be 
a new interpretation of the sacred records. Fourthly, that 
some Christian philosophers have felt it due to truth to admit 
the alleged geological facts, but have denied that they are 
contradictory to the statements of Divine Revelation ; and some 
of these, and other Christian philosophers, have proposed inter- 
pretations of the first chapters of Genesis which they think both 
warrantable and satisfactory: Fifthily, that certain well mean- 
ing Christian writers, shutting their eyes to the real difficulties of 
the case upon the popular interpretation, have accused the 
above Christian geologists of surrendering Revelation to idle 
fancies, symbolizing with infidels, and setting up the specula- 
tions of man against the word of God : Sixthly, that it was due 
to truth to defend these calumniated persons, by carefully sepa- 
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rating them from those sceptical philosphers, from whom, 
though they agreed in their geological facts, they wholly differed 
upon the theological questions: Lastly, that it was not candid 
in the assailants to attack their Christian brethren as abettors of 
infidelity, while they themselves offered no solution of the diff- 
culty, either by disproving the alleged geological facts and in- 
ferences, or by showing how the Mosaic narrative coheres with 
them.”* 

4. Some endeavor to escape from the geological difficult 
by maintaining that the Pree toner rocks with ‘ll the phere 
tions which they contain, were created just as we find them, in 
a moment of time, and were not the result of a slow process of 
deposition and consolidation. God, they say, might as easily 
have made matter to assume the form of a shell, a fish, a liz- 
ard, a fern, or a water worn pebble, such as we find in_ these 
rocks, as any other shape and structure. He created animals 
and plants of their full size, and why may he not have formed 
the rocks in as perfect a state as we now find them? To per- 
sons not much acquainted with the details of geology, this state- 
ment and reasoning appear quite plausible ; but to the geolo- 
gist they appear absurd in the highest degree. It is not a new 
hypothesis. ‘The Italian geologists devoted most of the sixteenth 
century to its discussion: and it was revived in England, 
France and Germany, a century later. The point, however, 
was not exactly whether God created organic remains just as 
we find them; but whether they were ever real animals and 
plants. The great mass of writers maintained that they were 
produced either by a certain “ plastic force” existing in the 
earth, or by the fermentation of a certain “ materia pinguis,” or 
“fatty matter ;” or by the influence of the heavenly bodies; 
or that they were mere “lusus naturae””—“ sports of nature.” 
Discussion, however, elicited truth, even in those dark ages of 
geology as well as of religion; and these ridiculous , opinions 
were exploded. The “ Querulae Piscium” of Scheuchzen, a 
work in which the fossil fishes utter their complaints for being 
denied a real existence, were heard and regarded. That the 
question should be revived again under the light of the nine- 
teenth century, is really an anomaly in the history of human 


* Christian Observer, May, 1834 p. 313. We recommend to those 
who take an interest in this subject, the perusal of the different arti- 
cles concerning it in this work for April, May; June and August, 1834. 
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opinion. But it has been of late advocated with great earnest- 
ness, both in this country and in Great Britain. We must, 
therefore, attempt to refute it. 

The most effectual way to do this, would be to present be- 
fore its advocates a series of organic remains: for we can hard- 
ly believe that any man who has carefully examined such a se- 
ries, and especially who has seen them in their native beds, 
could ever really believe that they were created just as we find 
them, and never had a real existence. The grand objection to 
this opinion is, that it is opposed to all the known analogies of 
nature. We will illustrate this argument in several modes. A 
large proportion of the fossiliferous rocks are composed of sand 
and rounded and smoothed gravel, cemented together by iron, 
or carbonate of lime. Now let some of these pebbles be knock- 
ed out of their bed, and some of this sand crumbled down. Go 
now to the banks of a river, and collect some pebbles and sand 
from its beach, which you know have been worn down and de- 
posited by the action of the stream. Place these by the side of 
the sand and pebbles obtained from the fossiliferous rocks, and 
you will see that they very exactly resemble each other. Can 
you now believe that the one group resulted from the sole agen- 
cy of running water, while the other was never acted upon b 
water? You must believe this, if the hypothesis under consid- 
eration be true. 

Those organic remains that occur in the solid rocks are 
usually converted into stone: but as we ascend to the uncon- 
solidated strata, they consist for the most part only of the har- 
der parts of the animal or plant that have resisted decompo- 
sition. ‘Take now some of the undecayed relics, as for exam- 
ple, a marine shell, or the skeleton of a hyena, a bear, or an 
elephant, and place them by the side of shells that are washed 
upon the beach by the waves, and of the skeletons of the same 
animals, or of allied species, recently killed. Are you prepar- 
ed to believe that the fossil group were created just as you find 
them, while the other group, hardly distinguishable in external 
or chemical character, were certainly once alive? would not 
such a comparison convince every advocate of this hypothesis 
that he had assumed most untenable ground? But we may 
carry this illustration still further. For at least one rhinoceros 
and one elephant, most obviously of antediluvian origin and 
therefore properly called fossil, have been found with their 
softer parts, their skin and flesh still undecayed. And these 
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too, if the fossiliferous rocks were created just as we now find 
them, could never have been real animals, but only abortive 
resemblances. 

To what absurdities will such a principle if fairly followed 
out, lead us? A man in digging into the earth uncovers wha 
seems to be a human skeleton, in a spot where he has no eyi- 
dence that man was ever buried. His neighbor denies that this 
skeleton was ever clothed with flesh and animated with life. 
Could not God, he says, have created it just as we find it, as 
easily as to give matter any other form? Now this power of 
God must be admitted; and if a record of a burial of aman 
in that spot, exists, how can it be proved to this man that 
his supposition is not true? It is just as difficult to prove this 
as it is for the geologist to show that organic remains were not 
created just as we now find them with the rocks in which they 
are imbeded. 

*¢ If two inhabitants from the banks of the newly discovered 
Niger, who had never heard of Europe, were suddenly placed 
upon the cross of the cathedral of St. Paul in London, the one 
might ask the other how he could prove that this building, and 
the whole of London, were not thus created from the begin- 
ning: had not the Almighty power so to have created them? 
‘The other could only answer as the geologist does ; and the 
one case is not a whit stronger than the other.”* —_ It need not 
seem strange that some of the earlier writers, who main- 
tained that organic remains were never real plants and ani- 
mals, carried out the principle to some of its legitimate results. 
Fallopius of Padua, for instance, professor though he was of 
anatomy, maintained that the tusks of elephants dug up in his 
time were mere earthy concretions, and that the vases found at 
Monte Testacco in Rome, were natural impressions stamped in 
the soil!+ Is it not strange that the same principle has never 
led any one to maintain that the Egyptian inummies could nev- 
er have been living men, but were perhaps generated by some 
plastic virtue residing in the earth, or were abortions of nature 
m her incipient efforts at creation, or that they are “ the arche- 
types of men not yet called into existence ;” or finally that for 
reasons unknown to us, they were created just as we find them ! 

Now do we judge as to the mode in which any changes in 


* Christian Observer, June 1834, p. 381. 
+ Lyell’s First Principles of Geology, Vol. I. p. 25. 
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nature, that come not under our immediate observation, have 
taken place? We can judge of this only from analogy : that is 
from similar changes that are occurring around us: and when 
no analogous change is going on, we are left to mere conjecture. 
Now we do find that animals and plants after death pass some- 
times into exactly the same condition as those in a fossil state. 
Some of them merely lose their softer parts, others are partial- 
ly changed into stone, by receiving mineral substances into their 
pores; and others are completely changed into stone. But ac- 
cording to the principles we are combatting, we may not hence 
infer that all organic remains were produced in a similar way : 
for the supposition is, that they were created just as we find 
them. Yet if we are not authorized to draw this inference in 
so plain a case, it seems to us that we can in no case infer any 
past change in the natural world from the evidence of present 
changes. We feel sure that no man at all acquainted with 
the rules of philosophical reasoning will for a moment consent 
to take this ground, and thus tear away at once the whole foun- 
dation of analogical reasoning. 

We do not find organic remains promiscuously scattered 
through the rocks, but each formation has its peculiar group of 
animals and plants; and on comparing together the larger 
groups of strata, called classes or orders, we scarcely find any 
organic remains common to any two of them. In short, we 
find these fossil animals and plants arranged together in groups, 
very much as living animals and plants are: different groups 
occupying different portions of the earth’s surface and of the 
ocean. Analogy leads the mind irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that these remains were once living plants and animals, which, in 
different periods, occupied the ocean and dry land, grouped to- 
gether as we now find them; and that as they died, they be- 
came enveloped in rock near the places where they had lived. 
But if they were created with the rocks just as we find them, 
this inference is false, and we have not only to account for their 
individual resemblance to existing animals and plants, but for 
this singular correspondence in what may be called their social 
condition. 

But did not God create animals and vegetables of full size 
and in their most perfect state? And may he not have done 
the same in respect to the rocks? ‘ How can it be proved that 
all substances must have been formed in an incipient state mere- 
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ly? Were only acorns made at first instead of oaks? And 
was man an infant, when first from the hands of his Creator ?’’* 

Geologists do not contend that “all substances were formed 
in an incipient state :’”’ But they contend that the fossiliferous 
rocks have been produced since the original creation, for the 
most part out of preexisting rocks: because they appear to be 
composed of the abraded and comminuted fragments of other 
rocks, and because they see exactly the same process now go- 
ing on before their eyes. Like effects they suppose result from 
like causes: at least, they must admit this principle until they 
have some evidence that its operation has been suspended by 
miraculous interference. And in the case of the fossiliferous 
rocks they have no such evidence. 

As to the creation of vegetables, they are represented by 
Moses as produced by the earth, without seed. e have nev- 
er seen any improvement upon Bishop Patrick’s commentary on 
Gen. 1: 12. “These things did not grow up out of seed by 
such a long process, as is now required to bring them to matu- 
rity ; but they sprung up in their perfection, in the space of a 
day, with their seeds in them completely formed, to produce the 
like throughout all generations.” Again Chap. 2. v. 5 he says: 
‘* That is, before there was any seed to produce them, God 
made them to spring up with-their seed in them; or as was 
said before in the first Chapter.” If this interpretation be cor- 
rect, we see that even the formation of trees was a progressive 
work, though occupying less time perhaps than their germina- 
tion and growth now do. But even allowing that like man they 
were created at once in full size and perfection, we think the 
case not analogous to the creation of fossiliferous rocks with 
their organic remains in a moment of time. For we see a de- 
sign in the creation of man and of plants: but of what possible 
use could it be to create mere abortive resemblances to animals 
and plants ; and to bury them in the rocks or soil, unendowed 
and never to be endowed with life? In every other part of cre- 
ation, wise design is one of the most obvious features of nature ; 
but here we see only a strange and anomalous waste of crea- 
tive energy. It must then require strong evidence to prove a 
— so entirely at war with the whole course of nature. 

t we will add no more on a subject which seems to us bet- 
ter fitted to the logomachy of the dark ages than for the light of 


* Stuart’s Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 93, second edition, 1832. 
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the nineteenth century. Respect for many wise and good men 
to whom it has proved a stumbling block, would not allow us to 
say less : though if we could persuade such men to accompany 
us in the examination of a single fossiliferous deposite in the 
mountains, or even a suite of organic remains in the cabinet, we 
need probably have added no written argument.. And we sin- 
cerely regret the necessity of a written argument: For the in- 
fidel geologist, who sees the absurdity of the position which we 
have combatted, is led thereby to the conclusion that it must be 
a weak cause that resorts to such a mode of vindication. 

5. Some attempt to reconcile the geological and Mosaical 
records, by supposing that the earth occupied a longer time in 
its diurnal revolution at first than it does at present. 

This hypothesis is alluded to by bishop Horsley and enlarg- 
ed upon and defended by professor Jameson and Andrew. Horn. 
Says the latter; ‘“‘as the motions of our earth have been from 
the first dependent upon the sun, its influence upon the earth 
was at first extremely weak. Hence the diurnal rotation of 
the earth and progress in its orbit were then inconceivably slow ; 
but the velocity of both motions gradually increased till the end 
of the fourth day, when the sun was perfected.—The quantity 
of time, therefore, or duration of any one preceding minute, or 
hour, was greater than any that succeeded ; so that the first 
minute of the first day may have been equal, in duration or 
length of time, to a month or a year, compared with the last 
minute of the fourth day, &c.”* This hypothesis appears to 
us entirely unsustained by facts. It is based upon the suppo- 
sition that at first the earth was a hollow sphere of vast magni- 
tude, which afterwards fell in: a mere gratuitous assumption. 
There is no evidence that the velocity of the earth’s rotation 
has ever changed ; and the fact that its present velocity would 
produce just that degree of oblateness which it possesses, if it 
were fluid, renders it probable that it was not different in the 
beginning. 

6. It has been supposed that Adam may have lived in Par- 
adise for an indefinite period previous to his fall: and that 
then geological changes were going forward. ‘This hypothesis 
is so directly at variance with the declaration in Genesis, that 


* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 47. p. 243. See also p. 9. and Vol. 
46. p. 227. 
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all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty 
years, that even its proposer subsequently abandoned it.* 

7. Some maintain that the language of Moses does not con- 
vey the idea that the matter of the universe was produced in 
the beginning out of nothing ; but that it describes merely a 
pr opty or remodelling of the world out of preexisting ma- 
terials. 

It is well known that the ancient Greek philosophers, as well 
as those in other heathen countries, reasoning as they thought 
irresistibly from the false position, ex nthilo nihil fit, believed 
it impossible even for God to create matter out of nothing ; and 
hence they maintained that it existed coeternally with God ; 
neither of which principles was the cause of the other. Out o1 
this matter they supposed God created, that is, renovated, the 
universe. ‘The same erroneous principle led many of the earli 
er Christian writers, especially the Platonists, to maintain the 
same position ; and they thought it reconcileable with Scripture. 
The schoolmen, who followed Aristotle, taught that “* God had 
created the world from eternity ;” thus reconciling their ow 
ophy with the Scriptures by a metaphysical puzzle. Even in 
modern times, some protestant theologians have maintained the 
possibility of the world’s eternity. Among those, however, who 
advocate the opinion that the creation described in Genesis is 
altogether a renovation, we are not aware that any maintain the 
eternity of the world. Indeed, they mostly admit that other 
parts of Scripture do distinctly assert the production of the uni- 
verse out of nothing: though the language of Moses does not 
teach this truth. The argument is stated in its full force by 
Professor Bush, whose language we quote. 

* It is not from the language of any of the versions that we are 
taught to affix to x) the sense of absolute creation out of noth- 
ing. Is this idea then implied in the native import of the word 
as used in the Hebrew Scriptures? Unquestionably not, as the 
showing of a host of eminent Hebraists has long since made 
evident.—Its leading senses are two, which may thus be distin- 
guished. 1. The production or effectuating of something new, 
rare and wonderful; the bringing of something to pass in a 
striking and magnificent manner—Numb. 16:30. Jer. 31: 22. 
2. The act or process of renovating, new-modelling or organ- 
izing a substance already in existence.—Ps. 102: 18. 22: 31. 


* Christian Observer, May 1834, p. 316. 
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54: 10.Is. 65:17. In all these cases the act implied by the 
word is exerted upon a preexisting substance. As therefore in 
every instance throughout the Scriptures of the use of this word 
as predicated of God, besides the one before us, it may be natu- 
rally interpreted in one or the other of the foregoing senses, we 
do not feel at liberty to make this case an exception ; as pre- 
vailing usage is the only sure guide in determining the signifiea- 
tion of words. ‘That the prevailing usage of ‘create’ in the sa- 
cred writers is to reform or renovate is unquestionable, and if 
this acceptation be departed from in the first verse of Genesis, 
we feel constrained to demand upon what authority it is done. 
It is not sufficient to say that in the nature of the case it must 
here mean to create out of nothing, since otherwise we are 
driven to admit that the world has existed. from eternity, the 
rock upon which the old philosophers split. But this. conse- 
quence'is by no means conceded. No man can prove that \the 
world has existed from eternity ; and we have, moreover, pos- 
itive inspired testimony that there was a time when the material 
fabric of the creation did not exist. Ps. 20:2. Prov. 8: 26, 
But while we have these infallible declarations, assuring us that 
the matter of the heavens and the earth had a beginning, we 
know of no part of revelation which acquaints us with the date of 
that beginning, nor do we seé any necessity, a priori, that we 
should be made acquainted with it, any more than that the pre- 
cise period of its destruction, if it is to be destroyed, should be 
made known to us. Our conclusion, therefore, is; as -both 
philosophy and theology are bound to bend to. philology, that 
the materials, the primordial elements of the heavens and the 
earth, were in existence at the commencement of the six. days’ 
work, and that the word ‘create’ expresses the action, of the 
Almighty agent upon the rude chaotic mass, in moulding and ar- 
ranging it into its present comely forms and beautiful order. 
In this view of the subject the objections sometimes urged 
against the Mosaic history on the ground of: geological discov- 
eries and declarations, are done away; for we may allow an in- 
definitely long period for the production of physical phenomena, 
anterior to the commencement of the work here announced ; 
and it is certainly desirable, as far as it can be done consistently 
with a fair and unforced interpretation, to harmonize the truths 
of Divine revelation with those of natural science.’’* 


—— 


* Questions and Notes on Genesis, New York, 1831, 
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We acquiesce in the conclusion of this writer that Moses does 
not fix the date of the beginning of the universe : but we should 
derive it from different premises. We doubt the soundness of 
that interpretation which maintains that Moses does not de- 
scribe in the first verse of his history a creation from nothing. 
From the usus loquendi of 892, we might not be able to de- 
termine that it teaches a creation from nothing ; for it is unde- 
niably used to signify a creation from materials already in exis- 
tence, even in the first chapter of Genesis Gen. 1: 27: and it 
also signifies frequently in the Scriptures, in a metaphorical sense, 
to renew, to found, to be the author of any thing: Isa. 48: 7. 
Ps. 51: 12. But the same indefiniteness of ae 
to the word signifying ¢o create, in all languages. e must, 
therefore, resort to other means for ascertaining the sense of 
N72 in Gen. 1: 1. And have we not evidence in various forms 
of expression by which the different inspired writers describe 
the universe as created out of nothing, how they understood 
this declaration of Moses? They speak distinctly of a period 
when the universe did not exist; Ps. 90: 2. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, and Prov. 8: 26, While as yet he had not 
made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest parts of the dust 
of the world ; “that ts the very first elements.” (Bush.) Crea- 
tive power is represented throughout the Bible as a_ principal 
characteristic by which God is distinguished from idols, who 
possess not such a power: Is. 42: 5. Ps. 115: 3. Jer. 10: 
10—i6. Ps. 146: 6. Is. 45: 9, seq. Acts 17: 24. Finally, the 
Scriptures represent the universe as created out of nothing. 
Heb. 11: 3. By faith we are certain that the world was created 
by the decree or will (éjmatt) of God; so that what we see 
was made out of nothing. (ré uy pawousva.) This expres- 
sion appears to be equivalent to the passage in 2 Macc. 7: 28, 
where God is said to have made heaven and earth é§ ovx dvtm». 
Upon the whole, it seems to us, that the exposition which so 
many of the sacred writers have given us of the work of crea- 
tion, will not allow us to understand Gen. 1: 1, in any other 
sense than a creation out of nothing. 

The contrary opinion, however, has prevailed and still pre- 
vails extensively, and among able writers. From the follow- 
ing extracts it would seem that in Germany at least, it has been 
the most usual exegesis. “The first production of our earth,” 
says Dathe, “is not described, but another, or its renovation. 
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This opinion is rendered probable, partly from observations of 
modern philosophers, who discover in the interior of the earth 
many tracesof some ancient and long continued inundation, 
formerly identified with too little accuracy by many with the 
deluge of Noah; and partly from the words of Scripture ; an 
argument I judge not to be despised.”* ‘The present age,” 
says Doederlin, “ which has seen many cultivators of natural 
science distinguished for their sagacity and erudition, almost 
unanimously maintains the opinion, that a remarkable renova- 
tion econ and metamorphosis of our globe is described, 
which, because after its original creation (in what manner and 
at what time brought about I know not,) it was desolated and 
lost its original form, and ancient population ; being immersed 
in water and obscured by clouds, was remodelled in a new form 
and animated with new inhabitants, that still survive. And first, 
this opinion derives some probability from Ps. 104: 6—9, which 
describes the first appearance of our world; and from 2 Pet. 3: 
6, which declares this former world (6 tore x0on0¢) to have 
been destroyed by water.” + 

If this opinion be admitted, it does indeed meet all the geo- 
logical difficulties in a satisfactory manner: And the number 
and character of the learned men who have advocated it, should 
lead us to treat it with respect. Our objections to it are whol- 


ly exegetical. Yet it would certainly be more reasonable to 


* Non describitur prima telluris nostrae productio, sed altera, sive 
ejus restauratio, Quod partim, per observationes physicorum re- 
centiorum probabile fit, qui in interioribus terrae partibus multa vesti- 
gia deprehendunt vetustioris et diuturnioris cujusdam inundationis, 
quam Noachicae, cui insignes illae mutationes, quas terra nostra sub- 
iit, olim a multis, sed parvum accurate tribuebantur ; partim ex ver- 
bis ipsius textus, argumento, uti arbitror non contemnendo.—Pente- 
teuchus a Dathio, p. 8. 


+ Atque nostra actas, quae rerum naturalium indagata res, pers- 
picacia ac eruditione claros, plurimos vidit, communem fere profi- 
tetur sententiam, describi avayévnoww ac metamorphosin orbis nostri 
insignem, qui cum post primam creationem, nescis, quo tempore, quove 
modo factam, diluvio quodam vastatus esset, amissetque priorem for- 
mam, veteresque incolas aquis immersus, obscurus nebulis, in novam 
formam restauraretur ac novis colonis, qui adhuc perdurant, revivi- 
scent. Ac primum huic sententiae aliqua probabilitas accedere vi- 
detur ex Ps, 104: 6—9 qui primam orbis nostri faciam depingit, 
ac 2 Pet. 3: 6, qui priorem mundum (6 tote xdouog) aquis destructam 
testatur.—Doederlinit Theologia, p. 485. 
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adopt it than to admit that geology and revelation are at irrecon- 
cilable variance. We think, however, that there is a mode of 
reconciliation more satisfactory. 

8. Some maintain that the fossiliferous rocks were deposited 
by the deluge of Noah. 

In former times this opinion was considered almost articulus 
stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae ; and a denial of it as a rejection 
of the Bible. The physico-theological school of geologists ur- 
ged it for centuries with the most dogmatic assurance.  [n- 
deed, so much had been imputed to the last deluge, that rea- 
sonable men began to doubt whether there was any evidence 
of that event in nature. And if we mistake not, we see even 
at this day, some of the effects of this revulsion of opinion, 
whereby some geologists are Jed to look with unreasonable sus- 
picion upon every natural evidence of the last deluge. The 

uestion, however, is settled beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
be effects of a deluge of one year’s duration must have been 
confined almost entirely to the surface of the globe, and that 
those effects must have consisted chiefly in the wearing away of 
rocks, and the piling up of coarse detritus. ‘To suppose that 
strata thousands of feet in thickness, with their organic remains 
arranged in regular groups, and for the most part converted in- 
to stone, and their most delicate parts often unworn ; that even 
several distinct and separate races of plants and animals were 
fossilized by such a deluge ; that numerous changes should have 
taken place, sometimes slowly and sometimes suddenly, in the 
materials which its waters held in solution or suspension, so 
that sandstone, conglomerate, slate, and limestone, should be 
deposited, that, in short, processes should have been finished in 
one year, which, from all we know of the operations of nature 
according to her present laws, must have demanded ages upon 
ages, he who can believe all this, or any other impossibility, 
may consistently impute to the last deluge the production of the 
fossiliferous rocks. But the opinion has been abandoned by all 
practical geologists; although we suspect that it is still main- 
tained with a good deal of vagueness by a large proportion of 
the community, and by some intelligent men. e hope, 
therefore, at some future time, to be able to enter more fully in- 
to the argument. 

9. Some suppose that the fossiliferous rocks were deposited 
during the 1600 years that intervened between the creation and 
the deluge and that the non-fossiliferous rocks were produced 
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ina moment by the power of God. This opinion is maintained 
with a good deal of earnestness by a certain class of writers, 
who, whatever be their acquaintance with geological authors, are 
not practically familiar with the subject, and are, therefore, de- 
ficient in one of the important requisites for judging correctly 
concerning it. The most that can be admitted respecting this 
hypothesis, is, that it may possibly be true ; because it is possi- 
ble geologists may be mistaken in their inferences. But it is by 
nomeans probable. ‘The following are the most prominent of 


our oc 

1. It does not allow time enough. That a deposition of 
rocks was going on in various places during these 1600 years, 
must be admitted. But the same process has been advancing 
since the deluge ; and although more than double that period, 
we see no evidence that strata have been produced a thou- 
sandth part of the thickness of the fossiliferous rocks. But can 
any reason be given why the process of deposition should have 
been more rapid before than since the deluge? If not, the fos- 
siliferous rocks above diluvium should exceed in thickness those 
below it.* 

2. It supposes that the sea and land must have changed places 
at the deluge, in order to bring the fossiliferous rocks into view. 
But the history of diluvium renders it extremely probable that 
a large part of Europe, Asia, and America remain essentially as 
before that catastrophe. 

3. The history of organic remains shows us that there have 
been several successive extinctions and removals of animal and 
vegetable life on our globe, since the fossiliferous rocks began 
to be deposited. And the earliest races were altogether differ- 
ent from those now inhabiting the globe. Can we believe that 
such astonishing changes took place in organic life between the 
creation of man and the deluge and yet no allusion have 
been made to them in the sacred record ? The animals describ- 
ed by Moses as created during the six days, appear to have 
been such as mow inhabit the earth: But many of those found 
i rocks were so different that comparative anatomists de- 
clare they could not have been contemporaries with our present 
animals; because they must have required so very different a 
climate, temperature, food, etc. If they were contemporaries, 
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* See Ure’s Geology —Penn’s Comparative Estimate—Fairholme’s 
Scriptural Geology—Comstock’s Geology. 
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why are not the remains of existing species found among those 
that are extinct? 

4. During the deposition of the fossiliferous rocks, catastrophes 
must have occurred which would have swept the globe of inhabi- 
tants. While this process was going on, continents must have 
been several times elevated and parts of them at least several times 
again submerged, sometimes beneath fresh, and sometimes be- 
neath salt water ; in order that such alternations of salt and fresh 
water strata, as we now find in the rock series, might have been 
produced. Now there is no such thing as elevating from the 
ocean a continent, or single mountain ridge of much extent, with- 
out throwing a tremendous mass of waters over the whole globe. 
And the history of the fossiliferous rocks shows us, that such ca- 
tastrophes did probably take place during their deposition ; and 
we have reason to suppose that in this way successive races of 
animals and plants were destroyed. How then could man and 
the existing species have survived? Is it not clear from the 
sacred record, that no very remarkable change took place on 
the globe after the creation of man, till the Noschian deluge ? 
It has indeed been suggested,* that some severe convulsion did 
occur in the days of Peleg : for in his days the earth was divid- 
ed. Gen. 10: 25. But that this division relates to the confu- 
sion of tongues and the consequent dispersion of man, is a much 
more rational interpretation than to suppose it to refer to a geo- 
logical catastrophe. 

5. Finally, there is scarcely less evidence that the primary 
rocks were produced by secondary causes, than that the fossi- 
liferous strata were thus deposited. For in some of the strati- 
fied primary groups, there are very distinct traces of a mechan- 
ical origin. In short, it is entirely probable that they are secon- 
dary rocks modified by heat and other agencies and therefore cal- 
led appropriately, metamorphic rocks. And it is notin the pow- 
er of the most "amr geologist to draw the line, in all cases, 
between secondary and primary rocks. As to the unstratified 
primary rocks also, very few geologists now doubt but they are 
the products of heat. If any principle is established in geology, 
it seems to us to be that, which regards granite, sienite, porphy- 
ry, etc. as having been intruded among the stratified rocks, 
while in a melted state ; and, therefore, they were not created 
just as we find them. Further, these rocks have protruded 
through the fossiliferous strata as high at least as the chalk; 


* Henderson’s Travels in Iceland. 
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showing that they have been produced subsequently to the fos- 
siliferous rocks. And finally, what will the advocates of this 
theory say to the fact, that recently a mass of graywacke, con- 
taining petrifactions has been found enveloped in granite ? 

10. Another method of obviating the geological difficulty un- 
der consideration, 1s to regard the days of creation as periods 
of indefinite length, instead of 24 hours. 

Even from the earliest times we find Jewish and Christian 
writers maintaining that the word day in Genesis was not to be 
understood literally. Josephus and Philo affirm that the Mosa- 
ic account of the six days’ work is metaphorical ; and the latter 
says, “it is a piece of rustic simplicity to understand it literal- 
ly.”* It appears even to have been a prevalent opinion 
among the Jews that each Di* occupied 1000 years: hence 
that people reckon six millenaries before the advent of the 
Messiah. 

Origen attempts to show the absurdity of regarding the Mo- 
saic D1" as a literal day. ‘Cuinam quaeso sensum habenti 
convenienter videbitur dictum, quod dies prima, et secunda, 
et tertia, in quibus et vespera nominatur, et mane, fuerint sine 
sole, et sine luna, et sine stellis : prima autem dies sine coelo.” 
“To what sensible man will it appear to be appropriately said, 
that there should be a first, second, and third day, in which 
both evening and morning are named, without the sun or moon, 
or stars: the first, indeed, without any heavens !”f 

St. Augustin also declares that the words morning and even- 
ing in Genesis are not to be understood asthe beginning and 
end of natural days ; and he adds, ‘‘ Qui dies, cujusmodi sint, 
aut predifficile nobis, aut etiam impossibile est cogitare, quanto 
magis dicere.” ‘It is very difficult, if not impossible for us to 
conceive, much less to explain, what sort of days these were.’’|| 

In the eighth century we find Bede,{, so deservedly styled the 

venerable, expressing a similar opinion in his annotation on 
Gen. 1—5; and the evening and the morning were the first 
day. ‘ Fortassis,” he remarks, “ hic diei nomen, totius tem- 
poris nomen est, et omnia volumina seculorum hoc vocabulo 


* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 47, p. 260. 
+ De Lue’s Letters on the Physical History of the Earth by Rev. 
H. de la Fitte, p. 110. London, 1831. 
t De Luc’s Letters p, 100. || De Luc’s Letters, p. 100. 
§ De Luc’s Letters on the Physical History of the Earth, p. 100. 
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includit.” ** Perhaps the word day here means all time, and in- 
cludes all the revolutions of ages.” 

- So far as we can ascertain, Whiston appears to have been the 
first geologico-theological writer who distinctly advocated the 
opinion that the Mosaic days of creation were to be understood 
as longer periods than 24 hours. He regarded them as each a 
year.* We find, however, that Duguet, a distinguished French 
commentator, who wrote more than a century ago, regarded 
the word day as signifying an indefinite time.t _ Des Cartes ex- 
tended each day to 6000 years. Afterwards De Luc, Profes- 
sor of Geology at Gottingen, in his “ Lettres sur |’Education 
religieuse de PEnfance,” published in 1799, maintained with no 
small ability the necessity of understanding the word day as 
synonymous with an indefinite res He contended that “ the 
seventh Mosaic day must evidently be considered as a period 
of rest of indefinite duration, as a period which commences after 
the creation, and is not to terminate until after a great change in 
the order of things” }—That is, until the final destruction of the 
globe. ‘This isthe hypothesis which in our own day has been 
defended with ability by Faber in his “ Treatise on the Patri- 
archal, Levitical and Christian Dispensations.” ‘Townsend, also, 
in his *¢ Vindication of Moses,” says that in perfect conformity to 
prophetic language, the term day may be referred to periods in 
general, without meaning to restrict the word to its present appli- 
cation.|| Michaelis adopted the opinion that the first four days 
are to be as periods of indefinite length, and the remain- 
ing two each 24 hours. 

11. Another mode of interpreting the Mosaic account of the 
creation so that tt shall accord with geology, supposes the in- 
spired account to be a pictorial representation of the successive 
production of the different parts of creation, having truth for 
its foundation, yet not to be regarded as literally and exactly 
true. The terms employed however are to be understood in 
their literal and common acceptation, as for instance the word 
day, which means a of 24 hours. This theory we have 
met with only in pp’s Theology, and as we are in doubt 
whether we understand every part of it, we shall let him speak 
for himself. 

As a preface to his exegesis Dr. Knapp states a principle of 
great importance but too often forgotten by commentators. 


* Knapp’s Theology, Vol. I. p. 364, t De Luc’s Letters, p. 101. 
t Same Work, p. 95. {| Vol. I. p. 41. 
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«The whole representation which Moses has given of the 
creation of the world,” says he, “is as simple as possible ; and 
such as doubtless was perfectly intelligible to those who lived 
in that infant age of the world, and is still soto men in com- 
mon life—In the Bible, God speaks with men after the manner 
of men; and not in a language which is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most of them, as the learned would fain make it to be. 
Well, indeed, is it for the great mass of mankind, that the 
learned were not consulted respecting the manner in which the 
Bible should be written.” 

‘The general subject of this passage is indicated ~in the first 
verse (of Genesis). This is then enlarged upon in the follow- 
ing verses, not to pratily the curiosity of scientific men, but to 
meet the wants of those who lived in the age in which it was 
written, and of common men in all ages. This amplification is 
entirely simple and popular; and the work of creation is here 
represented as a six days’ work, it is to be considered as a pic- 
ture in which God appears as a human workman, who accom- 
plishes what he undertakes only by piecemeal, and on each suc- 
cessive day Jays out and performs a separate portion of his 
business. By such a representation the notion of the creation 
is made easy to every mind ; and common people seeing it so 
distinctly portrayed, can form some distinct conceptions con- 
cerning it and read or hear the account of it with interest.” 

‘If we would form a clear and distinct notion of this whole 
description of the creation, we must conceive of six separate 
pictures, in which this great work is represented in each succes- 
sive stage of its progress towards completion. And as the 
performance of the painter, though it must have natural truth as 
its foundation, must not be considered or judged of, as a delin- 
eation of mathematical or scientific accuracy ; so neither must 
this pictorial representation of the creation be regarded as liter- 
ally and exactly true.” 

“ The hypothesis of modern naturalists respecting the material 
of our globe, can neither be confirmed nor refuted from the 
writings of Moses. Which of all those which have been sug- 
gested is true, whether that of Whiston, who supposes the earth 
to be formed from a comet; that of Leibnitz, who makes it a 
sun burnt out; that of Buffon, according to whom all the heav- 
enly bodies are fragments, broken off from the body of the sun 
by the concussion of a comet ; or that of Wideburg, who sup- 
poses the earth to have been originally a spot on the sun; must 
be determined on other grounds than the testimony of Moses.” 
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“ All these learned speculations and inquiries respecting the 
material of the earth, etc. lie beyond the object and sphere of 
Moses. And any of these hypotheses of the naturalist may be 
yore or rejected, the Mosaic geogony notwithstanding.”* 

hus far Dr. Knapp seems to yield to the geologist all he 
asks for in the interpretation of the sacred record: for he asks 
only-that time may be allowed, previous to the creation of man, 
for the changes which he finds to have taken place among the 
rocks : and since Dr. Knapp abandons the idea that the heav- 
ens and the earth with all their host were actually created in 
the space of six literal days, we see not why, according to this 
interpretation, the real time employed in the work may not be 
extended to millions of years, as well as to one thousand years, 
or to one year. It is obvious, however, that Dr. Knapp had 
no idea of only a moderate extension of the demiurgic period 
beyond the date usually assigned for the commencement of the 
universe: for he says that “ from this history of the creation, it 
follows, that our globe, and the race of men that now dwell 
upon it, is about six thousand years old. [ say about six thou- 
sand years. For Moses does not give us an exact chronology 
&e.”’+ Dr. Knapp does not seem to be aware of the vast pe- 
riods of time which modern geology shows to have been requi- 
site for the formation of the present crust of our globe : for he 
quotes only the opinions of some who flourished during the last 
generation, and who thought that perhaps a thousand years ad- 
ded to the date of man’s creation would be sufficient for this 
meg and he quotes some distinguished names, Linnaeus, 

ler, and De Luc, who judged even this extension of the 
demiurgic period unnecessary. But had he been acquainted 
with the present state of geological science, we see not why his 
theory of interpretation would not have allowed him to extend 
this’ period indefinitely, after abandoning the strictly literal in- 
terpretation. And the more we reflect upon his views, the 
more inclined are we to regard them as one of the best modes 
that have been proposed for reconciling apparent discrepan- 
cies ; and we earnestly recommend them to the serious con- 
sideration of every friend of revelation who is a geologist. 
They ‘are certainly far more satisfactory than the theory that 


* Knapp’s Lectures on Christian Theology Vol. I. p. 355, 356, and 
360.00 
+ Theology, Vol. 1. p. 357. 
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understands the demiurgic days as periods of indefinite length ; 
and even perhaps than the remaining ones, which we have to 
state. 

The arguments in favor of interpreting the word 23° in Gen- 
esis as a period of indefinite length are the following. 

1. This word is often used in Scripture to signify a period of 
indefinite length. Says Christ, So also shall the Son of Man 
be in his day—Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my ov 
Luke 17: 24. John 8: 56. Says Job, chap. 14: 6 Jill 
shall. accomplish as an hireling his day; Says Ezekiel, 
chap. 21: 25, And thou profane wicked prince of Israel, 
whose day ts come, &c. The Psalmist also speaks of the day 
of calamity, and the day of trouble. All these cases, however, 
are synecdoches ; and the figure cannot be mistaken by the 
most common observer. But in Gen. 2: 4, the case is much 
stronger and more to the point: These are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth, when they were created, in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens. Had 
no other account but this been left us of the time employed in 
the work of creation, would not the natural inference be, that 
a single day of 24 hours was all that was occupied? And 
would not the proposal to give the word in this place the mean- 
ing which we now know to be the true one, have been regard- 
ed as forced and unnatural, quite as much as it now seems. to 
affix the like meaning to the six days of the first chapter? 

In the plural this word is still more indefinite in respect to 
the time which it designates. Very often, because time ismade 
up of days, 527 signifies time in general: as in Gen. 8; 22: 
while the earth remaineth YN 27752 I2-. Sometimes 
it denotes a whole year: Gen. 4: 3, where D772> YpPR (literally, 
at the end of the days,) means a year see also Levit, 52: 29 
where we have D2 n2W annus dierum. In the same manner 
by? DInIw pr (literally anni dierum, years of days,) signifies 
two whole years. Gen. 41: 1. See also Jer. 28: 3, 11. On 
the same principles w3 D2; (Genesis 29: 14) signifies a 
month: and p97 M73 (Deut. 21: 13) denotes the same period. 

The meaning of day in all languages corresponds almost 
exactly with its signification in the Hebrew ; so that we can 
judge from the usus loquendi among us, whether the term in 
Genesis will admit of the interpretation under consideration. 
In the plural, indeed, the word seems to have been applied 
among the Hebrews ina more anomalous manner than among 
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more modern and civilized nations whose better acquaintance 
with astronomy enables them to describe particular periods of 
lime with greater accuracy. But this fact can have only a 
slight bearing upon the meaning of day in the first chapter of 
Genesis ;_ because the plural is not there used. It merely 
shows that the word has a wide range of meaning, and there- 
fore it affords a presumption in favor of the interpretation under 
examination. 

2. The first three days of creation cannot have been ordi- 
nary days, because the sun, moon and stars were not created 
till the fourth period : or at any rate, they were not appointed til! 
the fourth day to divide the day from the night, or between the 
day and the night. Some different measure, then, must have 
been adopted by the sacred writer, by which the length of a 
day might be determined, from that now employed. And if 
we once admit that one of these demiurgic days was either 
more or less than 24 hours, there is no objection to assigning 
to them a length as great as geology demands. Even if we 
admit that the sun and moon were created on the first day, yet the 
appointment they received on the fourth to be for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years, implies some remarkable change 
in the earth’s relation to them ; and we can hardly conceive of any 
important change of this sort which would not affect the length 
of day and night. Or if we suppose that the sun and moon, as 
the language of our common translation implies, were not cal- 
led into existence till the fourth day, and admit that previously the 
earth had a revolution on its axis, producing day and night by 
means of the light that was created on the first day, yet how 
improbable that the rotatory motion would be of the same du- 
ration before as after the creation of the sun? And if it can be 
shown or rendered probable that the first three days were not 
precisely 24 hours long, we get rid of the grand exegetical ob- 
jection to understanding all of the days as long and indefinite 
periods. 

3. The seventh day has been a long period. God’s resting 
on the seventh day consisted in a mere cessation from the work 
of creation: Now unless there be evidence that he has resum- 
ed that work since that time, and few will admit this,—his rest, 
that is, the seventh day, still continues: and we have no evi- 
dence that it will terminate till the period when he will create 
a new heaven and a new earth. The seventh day, therefore, 
extends from the creation of the world to its final destruction. 
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Hence no reason can be urged why we should not aliow a pe- 
riod equally long for each of the previous six days. 

4. ‘This interpretation is no more at variance with the plain 
literal meaning of scriptural language, than that which in a va- 
riety of places is vie tig admitted, in order to reconcile the 
Bible with the principles of astronomy. It ought not to be for- 
gotten, that it is not much over 200 years since Galileo was com- 
pelled on his knees before the Cardinal Inquisitors to “ abjure, 
curse, and detest,” the opinion that the sun was immoveably 
fixed in the centre of the system, and that the earth was neith- 
er in the centre nor immovable ; because those opinions were 
then regarded as false and absurd in philosophy” and “ express- 
ly contrary to holy Scripture.” hen men in those days 
read in the Bible of the sun’s rising and setting, and other ap- 
parent motions of the heavenly bodies, and they had not been 
taught by astronomy that their true motions were different, how 
could they avoid the conclusion that Galileo’s opinion was “ ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Scripture ?” But who doubts now that 
the sacred writers speak according to apparent and optical, and 
not rerges | to real, or physical truth? If then the undeniable 
principles of geology demand that the term day in Genesis 
should be understood as indicating a long indefinite period, why 
should we refuse that to geology which has been granted to as- 


emg 
5. This theory of interpretation coincides in a remarkable 
manner with the cosmogonies of many heathen nations. In the 
Institutes of Menu, we find an account of the day and night of 
Brahma, in connection with the essence of his creative ener- 

. “Learn now,” says he, “ the duration of a day and night 
of Brahma, and of the several ages, etc.”—* Sages have given 
the name of Crita to an age containing 4000 years of the gods: 
the em preceding it consists of as many hundreds, and the 
twilight following it, of the same numbers, &c.”” And by reck- 
oning a thousand such divine ages, a day of Brahma may be 
known: his night has also an equal duration. ‘“‘—At the close 
of his night, having long reposed, he awakes, and awaking ex- 
erts intellect”—Intellect called into action by his will to create 
worlds, performs again the work of creation.”* 

According to Suidas, the ancient Etruscans had a history of 
very early date, in which the work of creation was described as 
accomplished in six periods of 1000 years each. During the 


* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 47, p. 114. 
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first chiliad, or millennium, the heavens and earth were created : 
during the second, the visible firmament: during the third, the 
waters of the ocean, and those contained in the earth: durin 
the fourth, the great luminaries of heaven: during the fifth, the 
vegetables and all kinds of animals ; and during the sixth and 
Jast,man. A similar opinion prevailed among the Persians. 

It is very clear that the Hindoo, Etruscan, and Mosaic cos- 
mogonies, were derived from the same original source. There 
is too much common to them to permit the belief that each of 
them had an independent origin. How happens it, then, that 
the idea of long periods, instead of literal days, is so thoroughly 
incorporated into the two former? Can we avoid the presump- 
tion that the demiurgic periods were thus originally understood, 
and that they are thus to be interpreted in the Mosaic account? 

6. Finally, this theory of interpretation developes a striking 
coincidence between the records of Moses and of geology. 
Baron Cuvier asserts, “ that the cosmogony of Moses assigns 
to the epochs of creation precisely the same order as that which 
has been deduced from geological considerations :” and Pro- 


fessor Jameson has endeavored to draw out this coincidence 
in detail. The two records agree in representing the present 
continents of our globe as having been for a long period sub- 
merged beneath the ocean ; and that the globe for a long time 


did not contain any inhabitants. This happened during the 
first and second days. During the third, the mountains were 
elevated and the cryptogamous plants first, and afterwards the 
dicotyledonous, are described by Moses as created: and their 
position in the fossiliferous strata, is in correspondence with this 
statement. Passing by the fourth day, in which the sun, moon 
and stars were created, or their present relative situation and 
offices fixed, the first creation of the fifth day was the inhali- 
tants of the waters; the second flying things: and the third 
great reptiles (D22nm ra xyrm ra peyada, great whales, Sept.) 
and we find accordingly that fossil birds are found along with 
fishes and other marine animals ; while a most remarkable tribe 
of enormons lizards appear to have lived at nearly the same pe- 
riod. In the first part of the sixth day, the mammalia were creat- 
ed, and man last of all: and we find the remains of quadrupeds 
only in some of the highest of the tertiary beds, in diluvium, and 
alluvium ; while man has been scarcely found even as low as di- 
luvium ; allin perfect correspondence with the sacred record.* 


* Bakewell’s Geology, p. 450, New | Haven, 1833. Second Amer- 
ican Edition. 
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Now if we suppose the six periods of creation to have been 
only ordinary days, it is not possible to see why the remains of 
those created on the sixth day should not be found mixed with 
those that were produced on the third; since there could have 
been a difference only of 72 hours in their ages. But if each of 
these days was a long period, we can conceive how vast num- 
bers of those first created must have died and been enveloped 
in a stony bed, before the others existed. How strong the pre- 
sumption, then, that long periods must have been intended by 
the demiurgic day of Moses! 

Not many distinguished commentators on the Bible have un- 
dertaken formally to defend the interpretation of the Mosaic 
days which we have been illustrating. We have, however, 
mentioned several well known authors, whose views essentially 
coincide with it. But several of these could lay no strong 
claim to an external acquaintance with philology. De Luc, for 
instance, iguorant of the Hebrew, resorted to Prof. Michaelis; 
who “ assured him that he was entirely authorised to adopt that 
interpretation, which the professor even strengthened by new ar- 
guments.”’* 

Among other German writers of note who have advanced 
opinions favorable to this interpretation, may be mentioned Hahn. 
In his theology he thus expresses himself. ‘ Our mind can 
neither comprehend nor approve the thought that the Universe 
in its perfect state was produced at once from nothing. Hence 
the statement of the Holy Bible corresponds as well to the laws 
of thought, as to the nature of finite things generally. For it 
relates, that first the material of the whole (Gen. 1: 1.) was 
made, and then from it was produced one thing after another 
as well pleasing to the Divine Architect: (v. 2.) and thus the 
world first received its completion in six divistons of time, which 
the Scriptures symbolically denominate days.” + 

The notoriously sceptical writer, Bretschneider, thus sum- 
marily disposes of the geological difficulties. ‘ Whether by the 
days of creation are to be understood literal days, that is, the 
times of the earth’s revolution upon its own axis, or whether 
large periods (as 01° frequently indicates in the prophets,) or 
whether these should be considered as merely the arbitrary cos- 
tume by which Moses wished to make comprehensible the 














* De Lue’s Letters by De la Fitte, p. 88. 
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series of creations, may be left undecided. The objection, how- 
ever, that the earth must be much more than 6000 years old, 
as the reckoning in Genesis would intimate, does not concern the 
history of creation, but the Mosaic chronology. But inasmuch 
as this does not belong to religion it may be fallible, as it is, 
indeed. In regard to the time when the different formations 
were produced, we know nothing; and they may have been 
100,000 years in progress. As little do we know how long 
the condition of the earth described in Gen. 1: 2, and the con- 
dition of the other planets may have continued ; nor with what 
changes it may have been accompanied. On account of this 
last circumstance, it will always remain difficult and superflu- 
ous to attempt to explain on physical principles the formations 
described by Moses.”* 

We have met with no writer who has gone into a more labor- 
ed defence of this interpretation on philological as well as phi- 
losophical principles, than Hensler. His loose and sceptical 
views as to the Mosaic history, which form the basis of his 
whole argument, ought to be first described ; and we shall let 
him do it in his own language. 

** He who maintains that the essential of the relation, the 
knowledge of the facts themselves, and the order in which they 
followed each other, is a divine revelation, must not, therefore, 
derive the non-essential also from God. The non-essential 
was left to the choice and selection of the old writer (Moses). 
From him originated not only the expressions, but also the di- 
vision of the work into periods. This division served to ren- 
der the matter palpable to the senses, and presented it in such 
a form that it could be easily remembered. It is difficult to 
say why the precise number six was chosen. The choice of 
this number may have been entirely accidental; so that the 
writer might as well have chosen a smaller or a greater num- 
ber. Had he selected a smaller number of periods, say four, 
he would then have been compelled to crowd more events in- 
to each one. There may, however have been a distinct de- 
sign why this number was chosen. Most recent writers assume 
this: Yet they do not use it to explain the essence of the rela- 
tions before us, as being an invention of the writer. The events 
may, indeed, have been divided by him arbitrarily into six por- 
tions; and yet the events themselves may have followed one 


* Dogmatik, Bt. 539—542. 
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another in the order designated: In the one case he may have 
been an inventor, and in the other a mere narrator.” 

To one who takes such a view as this of the Mosaic history, 
it must seem a matter of small importance whether that history 
be reconcileable with geology or not. But those who believe 
in the inspiration of every part of the Bible, may like to see by 
what reasoning Hensler sustains his interpretation of the Mosaic 
days. We can give only a few samples of it. 

“In six periods of time (not days, observe,) the creation 
was completed. The earth was at a certain time empty and 
void: it was nothing but rough matter unarranged and in dead 
peace: ‘Then darkness was upon the deep: the earth was uni- 
versally covered with water, upon which deep darkness still 
rested. ‘Then the power of God moved upon the face of the 
waters : (from the original energy proceeded a power which 
was gradually to arrange, form and animate all things;) and 
God said let there be light, and there was light. Now there 
was a distinction between light and darkness : the former was 
day, the latter night. Here ends the first stadium of the great 
course—God now caused a firmament to be made, by means 
of which the waters under it, which covered the earth far and 
wide, were separated from the waters above the firmament. 
Hitherto in the universal darkness the twofold waters were not 
distinguishable : all was one flood of waters: Now, as it be- 
came more light, the separation of the two waters from each 
other was first seen. A firmament—the Heaven—which vault- 
ed itself over the earth as a hemisphere, made the separation: 
The upper waters which contained the exhaustless treasures of 
rain, lay, according to the optical appearance, upon this vault, 
and rested upon it. The waters of the earth are deep under 
the vault. These are the things which the second period 
brought with it. Now a change which concerns the earth alone. 
The water, which had hitherto covered the earth far around, ac- 
cumulates in certain places, and collects itself together, so as to 
produce the sea and the firm land. So when the land is free 
from the water, a multitude of things grow up. This was the 
third series of events, &c.” 

“It is worthy of the Godhead to suppose that the formation 
of the earth here described, and of the animals that inhabited 
it, were produced by the same process, which being communi- 
cated to the earth from the original Power, now operate contin- 
ually; that they were produced according to similar laws as 
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those which still uphold and continue them. And this assump- 
tion is not contradicted by antiquity or the oldest records (the 
Bible). It is true, indeed, that in certain places they speak of 
God as if he had produced them by his immediate power ; but 
this is nothing more than the use of language in those times, 
when they were accustomed to refer all things immediately to 
God. But more than this: the writer evidently indicates that 
he does not intend to deny to natural powers their part in the 
new formation and regulation of the earth. It is several times 
said, God willed that something should be so, and it was so: 
several times it is said that God found what was made good ; 
that is, it was so made as God wished to have it. A writer 
could not have used this form of expression if he had thought of 
every advance of the work of creation as flowing immediately 
from the Divine Omnipotence.” 

* Gen. 1: 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31, 2:2. The writer could not 
have believed that the creation beginning in the evening was 
brought to perfection after 144 hours : We cannot speak of a cre- 
ation perfected in six days. He certainly designs to ascribe to 
the great series of events a longer continuance. He describes 
all as advancing generally; he represents, as has already been 
remarked, the powers of nature as regularly developing their 
activity ; (and this developement does not gradually take place 
by springs or leaps.) But he who does this certainly cannot de- 
sign to say that all this great and wonderful creation was brought 
to a perfect state in six times 24 hours. He, as every one of 
us now does, adopted periods of an indefinite length.” 

‘* The only question now before us is, does he speak definite- 
ly and expressly of such periods, or does he merely presuppose 
them in his revelation ?” 

‘* Many learned men have adopted the first view ; and have 
translated bi°, v. 5,8, 13, &c. directly, period. This view has 
much in its favor. It is very certain that 54° may signify tome, 
period. The Hebrews, even in the later books, when the lan- 
guage was much more cultivated, had no other word to ex- 
press period: (for 4 expresses an entirely different idea.) Isa. 
63: 4, and a hundred other places furnish the proof of this. 
According to the usage of the language, therefore, 04° may here 
signify a period of indefinite length.”’ 

May not the following conjecture correctly represent his aim? 
(Moses’ aim.) 

By the first and second 55° etc. if this does in all cases mean 
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24 hours, he understood the wn day of each one of the divisions 
of creation: (so that he, therefore, assumed real periods.) In 
each one of the six divisions, he names not only the determi- 
nation of God that a work should be effected, and the progress 
of this work, but also the perfecting of the same ; for which pur- 
pose he uses the formula, and it was so, j2-"7; and he saw 
that it was good, 23m~*"> xq~*. The day which solemnizes 
the perfecting this work, is with him, and rightly too, the chief 
day of the whole period. From the infinite number of days 
of which each one of the six periods _ have consisted, he no- 
tices this one only, the closing day. With the notice of the per- 
fecting of each division, the naming of the last day may always 
be placed inconnection. In v. 4, 5, for example, the language 
may very properly be thus understood : when God saw that the 
light which he had separated from the darkness was good : i. e. 
acting according to his design and in a finished state, (he named 
the light day and the darkness night) the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day ; (that is, the last day in the sense of the 
first division.) So also v. 7,8. Thus was it with the firma- 
ment, which God called heaven: now the evening and the 
morning were the second day. So likewise v. 21, 22, it is re- 
lated of a part of the beasts, that as they were all created, God 
found this part good and also communicated to them the pow- 
er of propagating themselves : then the fifth day appeared. As to 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th days, this is still more evident.” 

“ After the sixth chief day, the day which closed the last 
period, followed immediately a seventh for the commencing 
day of the period now following, &c.” 

It will be perceived that Hensler, in the latter part of the 
preceding remarks, has advanced an interpretation of the Mo- 
saic days so different from all others that it might properly be 
set down as a distinct method of reconciling geology with rev- 
elation. But as it is in fact merely another mode of proving 
the periods of creation to have been of indefinite length, we 
thought it might be conveniently noticed under this head. We 
have met with no other philologist who has given such a mean- 
ing to D4 except Granville Penn. This writer, in attempting 
to prove that the demiurgic periods are common days, under- 
takes to show that ni in Gen. 2: 4, means the seventh natural 
day from the commencement of creation, or the first day of 
God’s cessation from the work of creation, and not the whole 
of the six demiurgic days, as urged by Faber and other wri- 
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ters.* Had Mr. Penn thought of the use which Hensler has 
made of this method of interpretation, he would probably have 
been very slow to adopt it. 

But it is not merely semi-infidel German commentators who 
have defended the extension of the Mosaic days into indefinite 
periods of duration. In giving the history of this interpretation 
we have already mentioned several names that will have more 
weight with Christians than those of the ablest German neolo- 
gists; and we will here add a few more. We give first the 
opinion of Rev. Samuel Lee, the present distinguished Profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, England. 

‘‘ Such a sense”’ (an indefinite and metaphorical sense of 51°) 
says he, “is fairly to be collected from Numb. 28: 26,—the 
day of first fruits. We have in Buxtorf’s great Lexicon” 
nin n° dies: laté sumptum est Tempus, et Synecdochicé An- 
nus.” ‘This the examples will bear out. The compilers of 
the Seven Seast state that “ Rozt is used in the sense of Roz- 
gar (time) which is an appellation intimating opportunity (i. e. 
xawpo¢,) as they say, this is the time (season &c.) of such an 
one. In this case, therefore, it is indefinite. It is added, that 
the word is used in the sense of 21°, which is expressed also by 
nthar in Arabic.”§ 

Professor Wait of the same University has also given a full 
and able vindication of this sense of the Mosaic days. But we 
have room only to quote a few passages. 

“ [have now” says he “aimed at the main question. If in 
other instances 54° has this figurative sense, and if geology and 
philosophy in general oppose the idea, that the process of the 
creation was completed in six natural days, are we, when obser- 
ving the fuller sense of the word in passages not to be disputed, 
authorized in confirming the size 0%" of the cosmogomy to six 
natural days?” F 

“* Now, as Glausius and others have shown, that where hu- 
man properties and periods of time are predicated of the Di- 
vine Being, the language is necessarily anthropopathetical ; 
connecting the Jewish opinion cited by Schoettgen, (that each 


* Comparative Estimate, Vol. I. p. 293. Second Edition, London 
1825. 

+ Haft Kulzum, a valuable Persian Lexicon. 

t The Persian of bj° or day. © 

§ De Luc’s Letters, p. 103. 
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ni occupied 1000 years,) with St. Peter’s assertion in Epist. 
2. Chap. 3: 8, we may without violence suppose, that 54° was 
simply a term expressive of each period of eS creation, with- 
out actually defining the period of its continuance.” ‘If so, 
the six DY. were indefinite epochs. In corroboration of this, 
the first chapter of Genesis details the six tY2°, during which 
the process advanced to its perfection, but in the second, at 
verse 4, we read of the creation of the heavens and of the earth, 
in the day, or at the period (2173) when the Lord God made 
them : therefore these six =? must be comprised in the indi- 
vidual 51°, and the term must imply an indefinite period.”* 
“ When we consider the stupendous work of the creation, it is 
consentaneous to sound criticism to presume, that if instances 
occur, in which 54° is invested with a wider signification than 
that of the ordinary day, in which it expresses periods of time 
not defined by the passage, it must, a fortiori, have possessed 
this more ample and enlarged sense in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis.” “ From which collective reasons I have no hesitation in 
believing, that 0Y* in the first chapter of Genesis referred to a 
period consisting of a length not to be determined.” 

This interpretation was also defended with much acuteness a 
few years ago by J. C. Prichard Esq., well known as an able 
philologist and naturalist.{ Professor Jaineson likewise has main- 
tained this ground with no small ability,|] and in our own coun- 
try it has been ably defended by Professor Silliman.¢ 

But notwithstanding these strong arguments and weighty au- 
thorities, we find ourselves compelled to look upon this inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic days as untenable, and for the follow- 
ing reasons. Some of these reasons are of so decided a char- 
acter that we cannot resist their power. 

1. The terms (372, and 77>) evening and morning, which 
begin and end, or rather constitute the Mosaic days, render it 
extremely probable that the writer intended merely ordinary 
days. The phrase pi? \R3-%77) 34S" %1 verse 5, 8, 13, 
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* De Luc’s Letters, p. 109. 

+ De Lue’s Letters, p. 111. 

| Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 46. p. 285. Vol. 47. p. 110, 258 and 
431. Vol, 48. p. 111. 

|| Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 1832. 

§ Bakewell’s Geology, 2d American Edition, p. 439. 
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19, 23, and 31, means literally, and there was evening and 
there was morning, a day. Now in the words of Professor 
Stuart, we may inquire, “ is an evening and a morning a peri- 
od of some thousands of years? Is it in any sense, when so 
employed, an indefinite period? The answer is so plain and 
certain, that I need not repeat it.”* It is clear that in his 
case the writer describes a day according to the Hebrew mode 
of computation, that is from sunset to sunset—a vdxPnuegor’ 
and in what more definite way could he describe a literal day ? 

The fifth verse seems still further to confirm the literal inter- 
pretation of Di>. In the first part of it, it is said that God called 
the light day, and the darkness night. Can there be any 
doubt but this is a literal day and a literal night? The extreme 
simplicity of the narration seems to render the idea of a synec- 
dochial use of the words absurd. But in the same fifth verse, 
the word 01° is used to designate one of the six periods of the 
creation. What law of interpretation will justify us in suppos- 
ing the sense to be thus suddenly changed, with no intimation 
on the part of the writer, and without any necessity in the text? 

Hensler attempts to escape from this difficulty by resorting to 
his peculiar mode of interpretation already explained. That 
theory we apprehend will meet with but little favor among in- 
telligent philologists ; and therefore, we shall merely give his 


argument without stopping formally to refute it. 

‘“‘ Here now” (says he respecting the last part of verse 5,) 
“the first 0°°, which arose from 292 and “3, is the immediate 
and direct object of discourse. But here it may still be asked, 
whether this Di* can be so distinguished from the Di” immedi- 
ately preceding, (which first 51° marks an ordinary day, the 
time as long as it Is light,) as that a period of indefinite length 


may thereby be designated ; or whether, on account of the con- 
text, on account of this collection of sentences, the last Di° must 
also signify a day: a common civil day of 24 hours; which, in 
all languages, ancient and modern, is indicated by the same 
word as the natural day? If we deem this last supposition to be 
necessary, we must believe that the writer at the end of v. 5, 
speaks of an ordinary civil day consisting of an evening and 
morning ; (the natural day and night,) that in v. 8, he speaks 
of the second day of that kind, in v. 13, of the third, etc. But 
still there would not necessarily follow from this what is com- 
monly inferred from it, namely that the author by one such day 


——— 


* Comstock’s Geology, p. 208. Hartford, 1834. 
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wishes to he the whole time within the limits of which one 
department of the creation was finished : that he, therefore, con- 
sidered the use of light from the beginning to the end as containing 
but 24 hours, and believed that the atmosphere was formed in the 
same number of hours.”’* 

In a similar manner Hensler disposes of the whole objection 
under consideration, against considering the Mosaic days as in- 
definite periods. He begins by stating the argument in favor 
of regarding them as common days. 

«The language of the record itself,” says he, “‘ compels us 
to understand 51° as a day, because the limits of this 04° are 
determined by morning and evening, inthe use of which lan- 
guage it is impossible that any thing else than an ordinary day 
should be meant. This argument would be irrefragable ; we 
should be compelled to understand 54° as an ordinary civil day, 
if the language throughout could be used but of one evening 
and one morning. But what hinders us from taking both words 
collectively, as well as V2 in the 11th and 12thverses? Thus, 
there were evenings, there were mornings: Or rather, (as the 
Arabic in the Polyglott has already done, and others have done, 
using it in the singular also,) there were nights, there were days. 
It is not improbable that this is the sense for \p2, morning ; the 
beginning of the day is placed for the whole day; especially 
is this the case in poetry: as Isa. 28: 19. 33: 2. 50:4. The 
same synecdoche may have been used in regard to 293, evening : 
And here, indeed, we may well believe this synecdochial signi- 
fication to be the corrett one, inasmuch as the language of the 
narration has a poetic coloring.” t 

Professor Wait attempts to evade the force of our argument 
in another mode. 

“ It is obvious to reason,” says he, “‘ that ifa period whatever 
be its length, be metaphorically called a day, the analogy of meta- 
phorical diction well required the beginning and close of such a 

riod, to be expressed in terms bearing a self evident relation 
to that by which the period itself is designated : or in other 
words, that as the morning and evening are component parts of 
the day, when the term day itself is figuratively applied, it 
will require these to express the opposite facts of that, of which 
di*is the metaphor. On this principle, we read of the even- 


* Bemerkangen iiber stellen in den Psalmen und in der Genesin, 
¢ Bemerkungen etc. 
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ing and the morning of the cosmogonical 05°: on this principle, 
in some passages, which compare human life to a day, we read 
of its morning, its noon, and its evening, and occasionally ob- 
serve its close appropriately designated by the night : hence al- 
so, the final judgment being called the great day of the Lord, 
we read of the morning of the resurrection.’’* 

This reasoning would certainly be quite plausible, if we only 
admit that Moses’ description of the creation is metaphorical : 
that is, if we admit his account to be poetry instead of history. 
To prove that this is the case, appeal has been made to the 
fourth day. Already had the author represented the repeated 
succession of day and night: but here he describes the sun, 
moon and stars as first created and appointed to measure days, 
seasons and years. Thatis, he describes the standard as ap- 
plied before that standard existed. And although this might be 
pardoned in a poet, it is unpardonable in a historian. ‘To waive, 
however, all other modes of getting over this difficulty, it is suf- 
ficient to say that most commentators at this day regard the 
heavenly bodies as having been created at least as early as the 
earth, and that they only received their appointments on the 
fourth day. ‘This interpretation we shall examine in another 
place: but admitting its correctness, it vindicates the charac- 
ter of Moses as a consistent historian ; and it seems to us takes 
away the only semblance of an argument in favor of the poetic 
character of the Mosaic history. Indeed, it appears to be 
one of the plainest pieces of history in any language, adapted 
to the understandings of men scarcely at all cultivated. True, 
its exegesis is not free from difficulty : but we apprehend that 
those difficulties result from its great brevity and extreme sim- 
plicity, rather than from any occult and marvellous truths con- 
tained under figurative language. The man who comes to 
that history with his head full of philological rules and geologi- 
cal difficulties, is disappointed and perplexed ; because he ex- 
pects to find too much in it. But the unlettered man finds 
most clearly exhibited there the great truth that God created 
the universe and brought it into its present state, not in a mo- 
ment of time, but gradually, as a human workman accomplishes 
an undertaking; and with these truths he is satisfied. Proba- 
bly no such man ever thought that there was any thing figura- 
tive in that history : and this fact we think is a strong reason 


* De Luc’s Letters, p. 107. 
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why the commentator should regard it as a literal history, unless 
imperiously required by the facts of science to regard it as fig- 
urative. Such necessity we cannot believe yet exists. 

Now the whole argument in favor of regarding the Mosaic 
days as extended periods rests upon the assumption that the 
language is metaphorical; and nearly every passage from other 
parts of scripture brought to sustain this interpretation is most 
evidently figurative ; as the day of the Lord, the day of pros- 
perity, &c. The only exception to this remark is perhaps 
Gen. 2: 4, which passage does certainly favor the interpretation 
of indefinite demiurgic periods; though by no means sufficient 
in our Opinion to establish it. In order to do this, it must be 
shown we think that the history of the creation is figurative or 
poetical. And if this can be done, we know of no portion of 
history in the Bible, however simple and plain, that may not be 
regarded as figurative. 

2. The word day is used several times in the Mosaic wri- 
tings, where reference is made to the works of creation, in 
such a connection that we are compelled to understand it as 
meaning only acommon day. We have already referred to an in- 
stance of this kind in Gen. 1: 5, where 05°, in one part of the 
verse means most evidently a common day, while in the other 
part of the verse it denotes one of the demiurgic periods. Nor 
is there any thing in the language or connection that gives the 
least intimation of any change of meaning: and therefore sound 
criticism compels us to regard its meaning in both cases as 
identical. Another passage occurs in Exodus 20: 9, 10, 11. 
Siw days shalt thou labor and do all thy work: But the sev- 
enth day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, &c. For in six days the Lord made heav- 
en and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day and 
hallowed it. (See a parallel passage Ex. 31:17.) It is im- 
possible to doubt that in this passage the first six days spoken 
of, as well as the seventh or sabbath day, are literal days: nor 
can there be any more doubt as to the sabbath day, in verse 11. 
What possible ground is there, unless we seek for it in the re- 
cords of geology,—we mean what ground in the passage itself, for 
even suspecting that a different meaning should be attached to 
the other six days of creation and the seventh day of rest in the 
passage? Nay, a different meaning cannot be attached to the lat- 
ter except in defiance of all the rules of interpretation. For 
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there is not merely no evidence in favor of a change in the mean- 
ing, but positive and decisive evidence against it, so far as phi- 
lology is concerned. 

Soene regard it a strong evidence that the Mosaic days 
were not indefinite periods, because such an interpretation 
seems to them, in the passage under consideration, to nullify 
the reason assigned for the sanctification of the sabbath. We 
have never, however, felt deeply the force of this objection : 
and we have regarded Mr. Faber’s reply to it as tolerably satis- 
factory. He regards “ our minor week as a commemorative 
epitome of the great week,” in which God created the universe. 
And he maintains that this prolonged rest of Jehovah from his 
mighty work may be urged as a reason for man to observe each 
seventh natural day for a sabbath, with as much force as if the 
rest of the Deity had been only 24 hours. But admitting all 
this, our difficulty is not removed. It seems to us to be inad- 
missible to suppose that in the passage of the moral law which 
we have quoted, there should be found such a jumbling togeth- 
er of literal and figurative meaning as there must be, if day 
means one thing at the beginning and end of the fourth com- 
mandment and a different thing in the middle. If, indeed, the 
first chapter of Genesis expressly told us that day means an 
indefinite period, it might be consonant to the rules of criticism 
to explain the brief description in the moral law, by the more 
extended account in Genesis: but the fact is, that even in 
Genesis, no one would be led from the account itself to attach 
any other than a literal meaning to the word. And, therefore, 
it would be doing violence to every principle of sound criticism 
to introduce such an enigma into so plain and unimpassioned a 
piece of composition as the moral law. For even if any one 
can persuade himself that the Mosaic account of the creation is 

try and not history, we apprehend that no one will have the 
hardibood to maintain that there is any thing in the moral law 
but plain literal prose. 

If in so plain a passage day is not to be taken in a literal sense, 
how is it possible to determine but that it means an indefinite 
period in other cases equally plain? When Moses, for instance, 
describes the waters of the deluge as prevailing 150 days, what 
should hinder us from regarding the actual time as so many 
thousands or even millions of years? _ 

3. It ap from Gen. 2: 5, that it had not rained on the 
earth till after the creation of vegetables ; that is, till the third 
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day. If day means an indefinite period, at least 6000 years 
according to Mr. Faber, then the earth existed more than 12, 
000 years without rain: and with a tropical climate too, as the 
records of geology testify. The great improbability of such a 
state of things teaches us that literal days must have constitu- 
ted the demiurgic period. 

4. Such a meaning of the word day, is forced and unnatural. 
It is so contrary to the natural import of the passages that we 
doubt whether it would ever have occurred to a commentator 
who had never learnt the geological difficulty ; much less 
would an unlettered man have thought of it. Some of the 
ancient fathers, indeed, as we have seen, were led to suspect 
that the demiurgic periods could not have been natural days : 
and we apprehend that every intelligent man will be led by a 
perusal of the Mosaic account to doubt what might have been 
the precise nature of those periods : but this is quite a different 
thing from maintaining, as this theory of interpretation does, 
that Moses intended his readers should understand him to mean 
indefinite periods instead of literal days: For we may suppose 
the nature of those periods to be such, that although not really 
literal days, to describe them as such may give a more correct 
representation of the work of creation than any other language 
that could be employed. The poverty of language, or more 
probably the entire dissimilarity between the present and the 
early state of the globe, may render it impossible to come near- 
er to the truth in describing the demiurgic periods than to call 
them days; although perhaps something quite different in reali- 
ty. But to maintain such an hypothesis is quite a different 
thing from the position that Moses did not mean literal days, 
but indefinite periods. Had he intended these, how very easi- 
ly might he have expressed it so that no one could have mis- 
taken him: and how strange that no one for thousands of years 
ever suspected him of such a meaning, until certain geo- 
logical difficulties had been thrown in as an objection to the 
plain and obvious sense of the passage! Had Moses been an 
obscure and enigmatical writer, whose style was formed on the 
models of a refined and subtile age, this interpretation might be 
more plausible. But to attempt to eke out such a sense from 
one ofthe simplest descriptions in any language, written express- 
ly fost scarcely advanced beyond a state of barbarism, 
Is ly less absurd than for the physico-theological school of 
writers in the last century to torture that same language till it 
should teach all the principles of natural philosophy. 
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It has been we think a most common mistake among learned 
men to treat the sacred writings as if every sentence and every 
word must contain some professed truth, which learning alone 
could discover. And in attempting to go down in the diving 
bell of criticism after the deep meaning, they have often got 
lost amid the muddy waters at the bottom; while the unletter- 
ed man has seen the plain meaning reflected beautifully and 
without distortion from the clear surface. We have in mind at 
this moment, as a good illustration of this statement, the recent 
attempt of Professor Jameson*® to prove that Moses in his ac- 
count of the creation of vegetables has followed the best mod- 
ern systems of botany, by dividing plants into phenogamian, 
and cryptogamian, and that he does not mean great whales in 
Gen. 1 : 21, but great reptiles ; that is, we suppose, the Ichthy- 
osaurus, the Pleisiosaurus, the Iguanodon, etc., agreeably to 
recent geological discoveries of the last edition of Cuvier’s Os- 
semens Fossiles! We do not say that his criticisms are want- 
ing in ingenuity: But we do regard it as supremely ridiculous, 
to endeavor to put upon Moses the strait jacket of modern 
naturalists, and to represent him as employing the accurate and 
precise language of science, when he so obviously uses words 
in a loose and popular sense. 

5. Such are the philosophical difficulties in the way of un- 
derstanding the Mosaic days as long periods. But we have 
also an objection to such an interpretation on geological grounds: 
and had we ever seen it noticed by any writer, we should fee! 
confident that it is more difficult to be surmounted than the exe- 
getical difficulty. Universally we believe, those who adopt this 
interpretation suppose that every species of animals and plants 
on the globe, fossil as well as living, was created during the six 
demiurgic periods. Consequently, all those 100,000 species of 
plants, cryptogamian as well as phenogamian now growing on the 
globe, must have been created during the third period: for 
Moses does not describe any creation of vegetables after the 
third day. All those species of animals that now live in the 
waters ; the zoophyta, testacea, the crustacea, and the fishes, and 
the sea monsters, as well as flying birds and insects, must have 
been created on the fifth day, for the same reason: and in like 
manner, on the sixth day the land animals. But it is a well es- 
tablished fact, that of more than 3000 species of plants and an- 
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imals that are found fossil in the secondary rocks, not a single 
species corresponds with any now living on the globe : and even 
out of the 3000 fossil species in the tertiary formation, Jess than 
600 are identical with living species; and most of those that 
are identical, occur in the uppermost members even of the ter- 
tiary strata. Now if existing species were created at the same 
time with the extinct ones, can any reason be given why their 
remains are not found mixed together? Even if we could show 
how a few species might be absent in the rocks, although now 
alive on the earth, yet it seems clear to us that the total dissim- 
ilarity between living and fossil species is entjrely inexplicable 
on the supposition that they were contemporary inhabitants of 
the globe. We know that our present species are continually dy- 
ing, and that their harder parts are as easily preserved as those 
of the extinct species: and the conclusion is irresistible, that 
they did not exist at the same time on the earth: otherwise 
their remains must have been found in rocks. | 

Do the advocates of this mode of interpretation admit this? 
Then they admit that more creations of animals and plants have 
taken place than Moses describes: for he describes but a sin- 
gle creation for each class. It follows of course that those which 
he does describe are only such as are now found fossil : that is 
to say, he speaks not at all about the creation of our present 
races of organized beings, but only of those entombed in the 
rocks, whose existence was not known till modern times. We 
do not believe that any man will attempt to maintain this al- 
ternative. 

It is possible, however, that some who feel the pressure of 
this reasoning, rather than abandon their favorite exegesis of the 
Mosaic days, will take the ground that the fossil species are 
not embraced in the creation described in Genesis, but only ex- 
isting species. But if so, where is the need of regarding the 
demiurgic days as extended periods ; for it is the history of or- 
ganic remains, and that onty, which has led any to adopt this 
interpretation. If they exclude organic remains, then, from the 
Mosaic creation, they do not at all relieve the geological diffi- 
culty, They must not only defend an exegesis, which, at the 
best, is not admissible on philological principles, except in an 
extreme case, but they must still seek some other mode of re- 
lieving the geological difficulty. 

In stating the arguments in favor of the mode of interpretation 
under consideration, we have seen that its advocates place 
Vor. VI. No. 20. 40 
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great reliance upon the supposed coincidence between the or- 
der in which Moses describes the successive classes of plants 
and animals to have been created, and that which geology de- 
velopes ; and Professor Jameson has contrived to draw out a 
table of these coincidences in such a manner as to make the 
argument appear quite plausible. But its fallacy is demonstrated 
by the principles which we are examining. For in the first 
place, it appears clear, that if Moses’ account of the creation of 
organized beings embraces the fossil species, then the present 
races of animals and plants were not included: an opinion too 
absurd to be admitted by any reasonable man. But if he does 
not include the fossil species, then of course the pretended co- 
incidence between the biblical and the geological order of crea- 
tion must be given up. In the second place, even if we admit 
the fossil species to be comprehended in the Mosaic account, 
the order in which we find them in the rocks does not corres- 
pond with the statements in Genesis, if we suppose the days to 
be extended periods. Moses represents vegetables only to 
have been created on the third day, and no animals until the 
fifth : so that if these days were long periods, the earth must 
have existed a great while, nearly one third of its whole dura- 
tion, (12 or 14 thousands of years according to Faber,) cover- 
ed only by plants. Hence we should expect to find about one 
third of the fossiliferous rocks, reckoning upward from the low- 
est, to contain only vegetable remains. But the fact is, animal 
remains are found as low among the rocks as vegetables ; al- 
though perhaps in the very lowest the latter are the most nu- 
merous: but taking in the whole of the graywacke group of 
De La Beche, animals are fifty times more numerous than 
plants. And the graywacke group does not by any means em- 
brace one third of the fossiliferous rocks. Again, according to 
the Bible thus interpreted we ought to expect, after about one 
third of the fossiliferous rocks were deposited, that those which 
follow should contain a great abundance of marine animals and 
birds : whereas in fact, when we have ascended through about 
one third of the series, abounding in marine animals, we find a 
formation (the coal measures,) containing vegetable relics al- 
most exclusively : and immediately above this, we come to an 
extensive group (the red sandstone formation,) containing but 
few animals or vegetables: and then a mixture of the two to 
the top of the series. 

It seems to us, then, that if we confine our attention to or- 
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ganic remains, and suppose the Mosaic days to be extended 
periods, we shall find a marked discrepancy between the or- 
der of creation given in Genesis and that shown us by the geo- 
logical records. ‘True, there is a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the two records as to the state of the globe before we 
have any evidence that it contained organized. beings: But this 
has nothing to do with the theory which regards the Mosaic 
days as extended periods. It is an example of coincidence 
between geology and revelation, and not between any particu- 
lar theory of interpretation and the sacred ‘record. Yet if this 
be stricken out of Prof. Jameson’s “ table of coincidences,” as 
well as his last item, which relates not to the Mosaic days, but 
to the deluge, there will be left only a feeble support to this 
peculiar theory ; especially if, as we have endeavored to show, 
there exists discrepancy where he describes coincidence. 

In conclusion of this extended view of the theory which ex- 
pands the Mosaic days into indefinite periods, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion, that both philology and geology present very 
powerful arguments against its adoption: And, therefore, noth- 
ing but the most urgent necessity, nothing but the conviction 
that we must either adopt it or abandon revelation, should lead 
us to admit it. In such a case we should coincide with the 
opinion of Sharon Turner. “If” says he, ‘“ there were an abso- 
lute necessity of making such an election, it would be most rea- 
sonable to coincide with their idea” (who advocate this 
theory.)* ‘We are not by any means sure with Mr. Faber 
and others,” says the Christian Observer, “ that with a view to 
make geology and Scripture coincide, it is necessary to con- 
strue the word “ day” in the first chapter of Genesis as mean- 
ing an indefinite and lengthened period of time; but even if it 
be so, it is a less terrific conclusion that this is the right sense, 
—than that the Bible says one thing, and the undeniable phe- 
nomena of the earth’s structure another.t” But we are far 
from believing that any such alternative as this exists. And 
such is the opinion of many of the ablest geologists in Europe. 
“ Another indiscretion,” says Professor Sedgwick, ‘‘ has been 
committed by some excellent Christian writers on the subject 
of geology. They have not denied the facts established by 
this science, nor have they confounded the nature of physical 


* Sacred History of the World, Vol. I. p, 34. 
+ London Christian Observer, 1833, p. 743. 
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and moral evidence : but they have prematurely endeavored to 
bring the natural history of the earth into a literal accordance 
with the book of Genesis—first, by greatly extending the peri- 
ods of time implied by the six days of creation (and whether 
this may be rightly done is a question only of criticism and not 
of philosophy,) and secondly, by endeavoring to show, that, 
under this new interpretation of its words, the narrative of Mo- 
ses may be supposed to comprehend and describe in order, 
the successive epochs of geology. It isto be feared that truth 
may, in this way receive a double injury; and I am certain 
that the argument just alluded to, has been unsuccessful.” * 

It has been already remarked, that most commentators on 
the Bible reject the interpretation which extends the length of 
the Mosaic days. It ought to be mentioned, however, that 
very few of them, perhaps none, have been practically acquaint- 
ed with geology: and therefore their opinions on this point have 
less weight than in cases where philology only is concerned. 
Judging by philological rules only the most distinguished 
among them are very decided as to the meaning of “ day.” 
* Many of those” says Rosenmiiller, ‘ who believe that things 
did really originate as here explained, by those six days un- 
derstand periods of many days or years evidently contrary to 
all the laws of interpretation and the scope of the whole narra- 
tive ; notwithstanding what Hensler may say, &c.” “As to 
the views of our author, in respect to the length of the days and 
nights at the creation,” says Professor Stuart, nothing can be 
eae than that usual days and nights are meant. How could 

say, that ‘ the evening and the morning made them,’ if this 


e 
be not true/”’} ‘ But it is unnecessary to multiply authorities on 
this subject. 

12. Some have maintained that our present earth was form- 
ee of a former world ; and that the creation de- 
mn 


enesis was merely a re-arrangement of these ma- 


terials. 
‘* We are not called upon,”’ says Bishop Sumner, “ to de- 

* Sedgwick’s Discourse. 

¢ Plures eorum qui rerum origines, ut vere sint factae, hic ex- 
positas, per sex illos dies periodos plurium aut dierum aut annorum 
intellexerunt plane contra omnes interpretandi leges totiusque narra- 
tionis indolem, quicquid dicat Henslerus, etc. 

Rosem. in Vet. Test. Leipsic, 1828. 


t Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 118. Andover 1829. 
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ny the possible existence of previous worlds, from the wreck of 
which our globe was organized, and the ruins of which are now 
furnishing matter to our curiosity.”* ‘* Geology” says another 
able writer, “ goes further than the Mosaic account, in showing 
that the present system of this planet is built on the wreck and 
ruins of one more ancient.”+ [n our quotations from Dathe 
and Doederlin on a former page, it appears that views similar 
to those of Bishop Sumner are very prevalent in Germany. 
They differ from the next mode which we shall describe of in- 
terpreting the Mosaic account so as to correspond with geolo- 
gy, only in supposing that the former world on which our pres- 
ent fossil animals and plants lived and died, was destroyed and 
the earth reduced to a chaotic strata, from which God redeem- 
ed it during the six days of creation. Indeed, we have very 
much doubted whether in the minds of most writers, there is any 
distinction between these two theories: for they use language 
which seems to imply that when they speak of the “ wreck” and 
“ruins” of a previous world they mean nothing more than that a 
widely different state of things formerly existed on the globe, so 
that in some sense it might be called another world ; and some 
great change must have taken place before the present order of 
things was established and the present races of animals and 
plants was created. But if they do mean that in early times this 
globe was for a long period in a state similar to the present, as 
to climate and temperature, so that the existing races of animals 
and plants might have inhabited it, and that afterwards it was re- 
duced again to a chaotic state, they are unsustained in such opin- 
ions by geological facts. There is no evidence that there has 
ever been any deterioration in the condition of our planet, ex- 
cept for a short period at the time when some general catastro- 
phe happened : for in the end it appears that every change has 
been improvement in its condition. -The crust of the globe is 
not a confused mixture of the fragments of former worlds : but 
the formations are superimposed upon one another in as regular 
a manner as the drawers of a well regulated cabinet. ‘True, the 
strata have been mostly fractured and tilted up and sometimes 
dislocated ; but all this has rarely disturbed their order of su- 
perposition. ‘To the superficial observer there is an appearance 
of confusion and ruin: but a thorough examination shows 








ee ee 


* Records of Creation Vol. 2. p. 356. 
t Vindiciae Geologicae, p. 24. 
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that this is a deception. Every thing demonstrates that the 
globe has undergone a succession of changes, slow in their con- 
summation, though attended often by paroxysmal efforts, fit- 
ting it for races of animals and plants successively more com- 
plicated and delicate in their organization, until at last, about 
6000 years ago, it became adapted to be the probationary state 
of moral and intellectual beings. There is certainly no evidence of 
a middle state of desolation and chaos between an earlier and 
a later condition adapted to animal and vegetable natures. 

“The earth,” in the eloquent language of Professor Silli- 
man, “is unlike Memphis, Thebes, Persepolis, Babylon, Bal- 
bec, or Palmyra, which present merely confused and mutilated 
masses of colossal and beautiful architecture, answering no pur- 
pose, except to gratify curiosity, and to awaken a sublime and 
pathetic moral feeling ;—it is rather, like modern Rome, re- 
plete indeed, with the ruins of the ancient city, in part re- 
arranged for purposes of utility and ornament, but also covered 
by the regular and perfect constructions of subsequent centu- 
ries.”"* 

It is only against that point of this theory which regards the 
crust of the globe as a confused mass of ruins derived from an 
earlier world, that we object. But the. argument in favor of, 
and against, the leading principles of the theory, viz., that 
which supposes the Mosaic account to pass in silence a long 
period between the original creation of the globe and the crea- 
tion of our present races of plants and animals,—these argu- 
ments we shall examine under the next reconciling theory, 
which we now proceed to consider. 

13. Some propose to solve the geological difficulty by main- 
taining that Moses does not fix the time of the first creation of 
the universe, but only states the fact that God made it ; and 
then, passing in silence an unknown uh of its duration, he 
proceeds at once to describe the work of filling up this world 
for its present inhabitants with their creation, which occupied 
six days and took place less than 6000 years ago. During 
the long interval between the original production of the matter 
of the globe and the six days’ work, numerous races of animals 
might have been created and destroyed, which Moses does not 
describe ; because they had little more connection with our 
present races than the organized beings on other planets, if 


* Bakewell’s Geology, p. 436. 
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sich there be ; and, therefore, their history could not subserve 
at all the object of a revelation intended for moral not scientific 
purposes. Of what possible use could it have been in such a 
revelation to give an account of the creation and extinction of 
certain races of tropical plants and huge animals, whose re- 
mains were buried deep in the earth, and would be brought to 
light only after the lapse of thousands of years by the research- 
es of geologists ? 

We shall now give a brief outline of the arguments by which 
this theory of interpretation is defended ; as well as the objec- 
tions that may be urged against it. 

1. The sacred record admits of this interpretation without 
doing any violence to the language. It is clear to the most 
superficial reader that the time when the universe was first cre- 
ated is not fixed in the first verse of Genesis, The phrase, in 
the beginning, is as indefinite in respect to time as language 
well can be. It signifies in this verse merely at first. “ By the 
phrase mN72,” says Doederlin, “ the time is declared when 
something began to be. But when God produced this remark- 
able work Moses does not precisely define; either because the 
chronological relations of the world have but little to do with re- 
ligion, or because our modes of reckoning are transferred with 
extreme difficulty to the celestial cycles, and time cannot be 
conceived of without a succession of events.”* 

It may perhaps be difficult to ascertain with entire certaint 
where Moses begins the six days’ work in his narrative: but it 
is quite clear that the first verse at least may be regarded as 
entirely independent of the six days. It is merely a general 
declaration that God at the first created the universe: and 
seems to be distinctly separated from the six days’ work, as if 
it were a previous operation at some undefined period of the 
past. Sound criticism will probably allow us to go further than 
this; and to regard the second verse of Genesis as a descrip- 
tion of the condition of the earth previous to the commencement 
of the six demiurgic days. 

It is well known that the Hebrew particle 4 used to connect 


* Tempus voce MON 72 declaratur cum aliquid esse inciperet. 
Verum quando insigne opus edideret Deus Moses non praccise finit, 
sive quia parum ad religionem chronologicae mundi rationes condu- 
cunt, sive quia numeri nostri minime possunt ad rationes coelestes 
transferri, nec tempus sine rebus sibi suceedentibus cogitari potest. 

Doederlinii Theologia, p. 477. 
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the different parts of the Mosaic account of the creation, “ dis- 
charges the functions of all the conjunctions, both copulative 
and disjunctive ; its sense being determinable in each particu- 
lar case, only by the relation of the context, and the practice 
and genius of the language.”* The elder Michaelis assigns to 
it thirty-seven different significations ; and Noldius upwards of 
seventy. In most modern versions of the Old Testament, this 
article is rendered by and in the whole of the first chapter of 

nesis. But the Septuagint as well as Josephus give it in 
some places the sense of 4¢,—dut. Rosenmiiller gives it stil! 
more latitude of signification ; and thinks it may be translated 
adverbially. He is of opinion that the first three verses of 
Genesis may be understood in either of the following senses. 

‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
Afterwards, the earth was desolate,” &c. Or,— was deso- 
late, and darkness was upon the face of the waters. Afier- 
ward, the Spirit of God,” &c.. Or,— The Spirit of God 
blew upon the face of the waters. Afterwards, God said, let 
there be light.” 

‘¢ Whichever of these explications you adopt, it must denote 
a twofold creation: 1. The first production of all things: 2. 
The renovation of this earth. But it will be asked which of 
these three interpretations is to be preferred to the others’ 
That point I cannot settle.” + 

But even if we do not adopt this interpretation of this distin- 
guished critic, it seems clear to us, that the first chapter of 
Genesis, (in the words of Mr. Higgins,) “may be divided into 
three periods: first, there is a statement that the heavens and 
earth were formed by God, (v. 1.) There is then a descrip- 
tion of the earth previous to the days of creation, (v. 2.) and 
afterwards a somewhat detailed account of the order in which 
the Almighty furnished the world during the six days.”{ It 


* Pentn’s Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geol- 
gies, Vol. I. p. 166. 

+ Antiquiss. Tell. Hist. p. 27. 

t The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies illustrated and compared 
by W. M. Higgins. p. 133. Notwithstanding the mavy excellent 
views taken in this little work, we cannot but express our astonish:- 
ment that W. M. Higgins, F. G. 8. &c., Lecturer on Natural Philoso- 
phy at Guy’s Hospital, London, should be so ignorant of geography 
as to represent (see p. 119) the Missouri and the Mississippi to be with- 
in the tropics! 
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seems to us that this is precisely the impression that would be 
made upon a plain unlettered man of good sense from a perusal of 
this chapter without any previous bias, or at least, even if such 
aman might be led to regard the first day’s work as including 
the second verse, yet to use the language of the London Chris- 
tian Observer, ‘* there seems to be more of naturalness in making 
the first verse one grand distinct universal proposition, than in 
mincing it up with the details of the first day’s work. Following 
up the allusion of the apostle, who compares the Sovereign 
Creator to a potter making one vessel to honor and another to 
dishonor, is there any irreverence, or any thing contrary to the 
sacred text, or to the analogy of faith, in supposing that He first 
formed, as it were, the clay out of which he afterwards consti- 
tuted all things : and that after an interval, in which he perhaps 
caused it to undergo various subordinate processes—with which 
we have no concern, and which therefore are not detailed to us 
in Holy Writ, any more than the particulars of the solar system, 
or the th of comets—He at length placed it, as it was, 
keeping up the sacred allusion, upon the wheel, to form our 
present world—the record of which, in reference to the history 
of mankind, is the direct object of Revelation—and with six 
successive operations of Almighty plan and skill, made what 
it became when he pronounced that it was very good ?”’* 

It can hardly be considered an objection to these views, 
by any one tolerably conversant with the divine records, that 
yn. does not distinctly mention this long intervening period, 
nor the events which transpired therein. For nothing is more 

common than such omission, where the intervening events were 
unnecessary to the purpose of the writer. For instance, Ex- 
odus 2:1, 2, it is said; And there went a man of the name of 
Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi. And the woman 
conceived and bear a son (Moses): and when she saw that he was a 
goodly child, she hid him three months. Now suppose this was 
the only account given in the Bible of the famil of this Levite ; 
who would have suspected that Moses had an elder brother and 
elder sister? But suppose that-evidence of this fact had first 
been brought to light in the nineteenth century by decipherin 
Egyptian Ijesentithions who would ss tind ecinis the = 
of the statement, merely because it was omitted in the Pen- 
tateuch? or who would regard such omission as an impeach- 

* Christian Observer, June 1834, p. 385. 
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ment of the divine record ?) Now then, suppose that the first in- 
timation we have of a long interval between the first creative 
act and the six days’ work be derived from geology : shall we 
regard the mere silence of Moses on the subject as proof of the 
nonexistence of such an interval, especially when the second 
verse of Genesis may very naturally be understood as a descrip- 
tion of such a condition of the earth? 

As to the condition of the earth during this intervening peri- 
od, we have already given our views, so far as geology throws 
light on the subject, in discussing the connection; between that 
science and natural religion, in a former number of this work.* 
We have there disavowed the notions that have so widely pre- 
vailed respecting a chaos ; and maintained that the same laws 
of nature were in operation then as at present; and that the 
only difference between the early, or what is called the chaotic 
state of the globe, and tlie present, is, that the relative intensi- 
ty in the operations of different causes has changed: so that 
some causes, which were formerly very active, are now very 
feeble, and vice versa. The consequence has been, a change 
in the condition of the globe, with a correspondent change of 
organized beings upon its surface. 

his view of the primeval “ chaos,” is not contradicted but 
rather sustained, by the Mosaic account. The celebrated 
17721 15h of Genesis, has long been regarded as synonymous 
with the heathen chaos ; and our common translation —without 
form and void—certainly favors this idea, But we apprehend 
this rendering is not sustained by correct criticism. The old- 
er Jewish wniters Philo, Josephus, and the authors of the Sep- 
tuagint, render these words by adgarog xai dxaraoxevacros— 
invisible and unfurnished ; and this meaning corresponds near- 
ly with that which the most eminent modern philologists attach 
to the words. “It is wonderful,” says Rosenmiiller, “ that 
so many interpreters could have persuaded themselves, that it 
was possible to detect a Chaos in the words 9733 37n. That 
notion, unquestionably derived its origin from the fictions of the 
Greek and Latin poets, which were transferred by those inter- 
preters, to Moses.—If we follow the practice of the language, 
the Hebrew phrase has this signification: The earth was waste 
and desert, or as others prefer, empty and vacuous, i. e. uncul- 
tured and unfurnished with those things with which the Crea- 
tor afterwards adorned it.” + 


* For January, 1835. 
+ Mirum est multos interpretes Chaos his verbis, 13} 157, in- 
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2. This theory of interpretation derives some confirmation 
from the changes which modern astronomy shows us to be go- 
ing on in other worlds. In discussing the connection between 

logy and natural religion we have inferred from what is 
— of the moon, the sun, and especially of the comets, that 
they are gradually passing from a state of desolation to one 
adapted for the residence of organized beings. There is evi- 
dence, for instance, that those comets whose periodical time is 
known, appear to be more condensed at each return. Indeed, 
though we catch as it were only feeble glimpses of the geology 
of other worlds, yet if we mistake not, they give us a partial 
view of a great principle in the universe by which God regulates 
and preserves it viz. the principle of perpetual change, of 
ceaseless decay and renovation. And when we find in the 
Mosaic history so distinct an allusion to a former state of the 
globe corresponding to the operation of such a principle, we 
cannot but feel strengthened in the opinion that we have hit 
upon the right mode of interpreting that history. 

3. This interpretation has been sustained by many of the 
ablest philologists, theologians, and geologists, of modern times. 
And although names, however distinguished, can never _ 
that true which is false, yet when we find a large number of 
distinguished men embracing any opinion,—and we know of no 

judice that has influenced them,—it is not in human nature 
to feel no confirmation of our belief in that opinion. For we 
very naturally infer that such an opinion must have good reasons 
for its foundation to commend itself to the judicious and dis- 
cerning—In respect to the interpretation of Genesis under con- 
sideration, we have already quoted the opinion of one distin- 
guished German theologian, and one well known and able phi- 
lologist. We willadd a few more brief extracts. 

“Were we to concede to naturalists,” says Baumgarten 
Crusius, “all the reasonings which they advance in favor of the 
earth’s earlier existence, the conclusion would only be, that the 
earth itself “has existed much more than 6000 years, and that 
it had then already suffered many great and important revolu- 


—_—— 


digitari sibi persuadere potuisse—Originem debet haec opinio sine 
dubio Poetarum Graecorum Latinorum figmentis, ab interpretibus 
Mosi illatis—Si itaque usum linguae sequimur phrasis Hebraica hunc 
habet sensum : terra fuit vasta et deserta, vel ut alii malunt, inanis et 
vacua, i. e. inculta, nec rebus instructa erat, quibus postea Creator, 
eam ornavit.—.Antiquiss. Tell. Hist. p. 19—23. 
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tions: But if this were so, would the relation of Moses thereby 
become false and untenable? I cannot think so. Without at 
all failing of his aim, Moses may very properly have limited 
himself to the narrative of the earth’s formation—to its being 
made habitable for man, and to the origin of the beings that 
dwell upon it, especially the human race.”* 

‘The views of Bishop Patrick~are very interesting, because 
he wrote’ more than 180 ‘years ago; and therefore, could not 
howe: been influenced by modern 

Moses,” says ‘he, “in the words 773) arti ( without form 
pa void,) gives a description of that which the ancients called 
chaos; wherein the seeds and principles of all things were 
blended together: which was indeed the first of the works of 
God; who, as Moses shows usin the sequel, produced this 

beautiful: world out of ‘this chaos. How long all things contin- 
ued in mere confusion after the chaos was cnaieeds before this 
light was ‘extracted from it, we are not told. It might be (for 
any thing that is. here revealed,) a great while ; and all that 
time, the mighty Spirit was making such motions in it, as pre- 
pared, disposed, and ripened, every part of it, for such produc- 
tions:as were to appear, successively in such spaces of time as 
are here afterwards mentioned by Moses ; who informs us, that 
after things:were digested and made ready (by long fermenta- 
rome rhaps) to be wrought into form, produced every 
six days together, some creature or other till all was 
aahed's of which light was the ve first.” + 

“ The: interval,” says Bishop Horsely, ‘t between the pro- 
duction of the matter of the chaos and the formation of light, is 
undescribed’ and unknown.” { 

“¢ Does Moses ever say that when God created the heavens and 
the earth,’ says:Dr. Chalmers, “ he did more at the time allud- 
ed to than sronchest them out of previously existing materials’ 
Or does be ever say, that there was not an interval of many 
= betwixt the first act of creation, described in the first verse 

the book of Genesis, and said to have been performed at the 
beginning, and those more detailed operations, the account of 
which commences at the second verse, and which are described 
to us under the allegory of f days? Or does I he ever bring for- 


y Sebeilt, t Commentary o on Genesis, 
t Biblical Criticisms as quoted in Penn’s sii gl Estimate. 
Vol. I: p. 200. 
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ward any literal interpretation of this history which brings him 
into the slightest contact with the doctrines of geology? Or 
finally, does he ever make us to understand, that the genealo- 
gies of man went any further back than to fix the antiquity of 
the species, and of consequence that they left the antiquity of 
the globe a free subject for the speculations of philosophers ? * 

“We do not know,” says Sharon Turner, “ and we have no 
means of knowing, at what point of the ever flowing eternity of 
that which is alone eternal—the Divine Subsistence—the crea- 
tion of our earth, or of any part of the universe began, nor in 
what section of it we are living now. ll that we can learn ex- 
plicitly from revelation is, that nearly 6000 years have passed 
since our first parents began to be. Our chronology, that of 
Scripture, is dated from the period of his creation; and almost 
6000 years have elasped since he moved and breathed a full 
formed man. But what series of time had preceded his forma- 
tion, or in what portion of the anteceding succession of time this 
was effected, has not been disclosed, and cannot by any effort 
of human ingenuity, be now explored.—Creation must have 
begun at some early part of anteceding eternity ; and our earth 
may have had its commencement in such a primeval era, as 
well as in a later one.” 

We will subjoin the opinion of a few of the ablest living Eu- 
ropean geologists, who are Christians. 

« ” says Dr. Buckland, “ does not deny the existence 
of another order of things prior to the preparation of this globe 
for the reception of the human race, to which he confines the 
details of his history :—there is nothing in the proposition incon- 
sistent with the Mosaic declaration of the creation.” 

“The geologist,” says Mr. Sedgwick, “tells us, by the 
clearest interpretation of the phenomena which his labors have 
brought to light, that our globe has been subject to vast physi- 
cal revolutions. He counts his time not by celestial cycles, but 
by an index he has found in the solid framework of the globe 
itself. He sees a long succession of movements each of which 
may have required a thousand ages for its elaboration.—Periods 
such as these belong not to the moral history of our race ; and 
come neither within the letter nor the spirit of revelation. Be- 
tween the first creation of the earth and that day when it pleased 
God to place man upon it, who shall dare to define the inter- 








* Evidences of Christianity, p. 107, Philadelphia, 1833. 
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val? On this question Scripture is silent,” &e.—* The only Way 
to escape from all difficulties pressing on the questions of cos- 
mogony has been already pointed out. We must consider the 
old strata. of the earth as monuments of a date long anterior to 
the existence of man, and to the times contemplated in the 
moral records of his:creation. In this view there is no collision 
between physical and moral truth.” * 

* It is only,” says Dr. Macculloch, “ for an antiquity prior to 
the creation of man that geology asks. From that moment it is 
reconcileable to the sacred chronology.—All that geology re- 
quires for the utmost scope of its great investigations, is com- 
prised in the time which is included im the first and second 
verses of the history... This is the undefined period with which 
it is alone concerned ; and if the time be truly here indefinite, 
the difficulty is solved. The historian has left the interval be- 
tween the creation of the universe, and that of light indefinite ; 
as he is silent on what may have occurred: and here science is 
free-to pursue the investigation by its own rules.”’+ 

Dr. Macculloch mentions the two following items of evidence 
in favor of this interpretation, which we have not noticed because 
‘we are in doubt whether they are of much if of any weight. 

“That the original creation, and the subsequent arrangement, 
were viewed as different by the historian himself, seems also to 
follow from the expressions used; confirming the opinion that 
he is. speaking indefinitely in the first verses, and oe, in the 
subsequent account, he has commenced the history of our pres- 
ent earth, .The word first used is 872 which means, literally, 
to create, or to call from non existence into existence. This 
verb is again used when man and when whales are created, as 
this. was a real creation; but the term ©»7 is applied to other 
cases. It is another proof that the period of the original crea- 
tion is intended to be indefinite, when we find X72 used in the 
absolute past, while all the verbs which follow are in the present 
or future form: confirming the opinion of the complete separa- 
tion. in the historian’s mind, of those two periods ; and of the 
creation of the six days as entirely distinct from the original 
creation of the world.”} 


*Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University pp. 25, 
and 149, and 154. 

+ System of Geology, Vol. I. pp. 62,63. London, 1831. 

| System of Geology, Vol. I. p. 64. 
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We shall now briefly consider those objections to the method 
of interpretation under consideration, which appear to us of the 
most importance. 

1, It is thought by some that this theory is insufficient to re- 
concile the Mosaic and the geological records. ‘ This'theory,”’ 
says Professor Silliman, “ is satisfactory as far as it goes ;—and 
it would be quite sufficient to reconcile geology and the Mosa- 
ic history, as usually understood, did not the latter assign par- 
ticular events to each of the successive periods called days; the 
most important of these events are, the first emergence of the 
mountains, and the creation of organized beings. It seems ne- 
cessary therefore to embrace the days in the series of geologi- 
cal periods, and the difficulties of our subject will not be remov- 
ed, unless we can show that there is time enough included in 
those periods called days, to cover the organic creation, and the 
formation of rocks, in which the remains of these bodies are con- 
tained.” 

We confess we do not feel the force of this objection. Sup- 
pose we admit that certain events are assigned to each of the 
demivrgic days; and that the organic remains are found ar- 
ranged in the strata precisely in the order in which Moses de- 
clares organic beings to have been created. What improbabili- 
ty is there in supposing that there may have been several repe- 
ttions of certain demiurgic processes since the earth began to 
exist? Does not the constancy of nature’s operations render 
such a repetition probable? But if we mistake not we have 
shown in another place, that if Moses’ account includes the 
creation of those organized beings now found in a fossil state, it 
cannot include existing species; and if it include the latter, it 
must exclude the former. The only way of avoiding one of 
the horns of this dilemma that is at all plausible, is to say, that 
Moses describes only the first example of each class of organi- 
zed beings that was created, and that numerous other creations 
of similar animals and plants took place at successive and per- 
haps long intervals afterwards, of which he has left no record. 
That is to say, Moses describes the creation of those animals 
and plants which are buried deepest in the rocks, and not exist- 
ing races; except perhaps man and some of the quadrupeds. 
Now the supposition that Moses does not mean the present ra- 
ces of organized beings as created during the six days, is so un- 


* Bakewell’s Geology, p. 439, New Haven, 1833. 
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natural that we can hardly imagine any reasonable man would 
adopt the opinion. Besides, he represents these very animals 
which had been created as subject to the dominion of man, and 
the plants as meat for the animals. Does he mean plants and 
animals that would be created some 50 or 100,000 years after- 
wards? Credat Judaeus Apella, non ego. ‘The fact is, we 
are beset with insuperable difficulties until we admit that Mo- 
ses does not describe fossil species. ‘This being granted, most 
of our difficulties vanish. 

For the sake of argument we have admitted that the order 
of the creation as described in Genesis, corresponds with the 
order in which organic remains are deposited in the rocks. 
But in another place we have shown, we think, that no such 
coincidence exists ; and this we regard as additional evidence 
that the fossil species are not described by Moses. But if there 
be no such coincidence, then the objection to the theory under 
consideration, derived from this source, falls to the ground. 

2. If fossil species were created before the six days of crea- 
tion, then, they must have flourished before the existence of 
light: for the production of this was certainly a part of the first 
days’ work: and that light was in existence when these fossil 
animals lived is evident from the fact that some of them at least 
were provided with organs of vision. 

From the facts which modern science has developed as to 
the existence of light and heat in all bodies, we can hardly im- 
agine that these were not created in the beginning, along with 
matter. But these facts show us that they might have existed 
without being visible, or that after having been visible during 
ages, they might have been absorbed into matter, and that it re- 
quired the power of Almighty God to develope them to such 
an extent as was necessary for the new state of the earth. 
That is to say, it was rather a recreation than an original pro- 
duction of light that is described in the third verse. It is very 
analogous to the case of the sun and moon, which most critics 
suppose were created on the first day, but developed and pla- 
ced in their present spheres not until the fourth day. 

3. The fact, however, that our translation represents the 
work of the fourth day to be the creation of the sun, moon, and 
stars, is urged as an objection against the theory of interpreta- 
tion under consideration. And if we must admit that these 
bodies did not exist till the fourth day, it furnishes, indeed, 2 
strong argument against the position maintained in this theory. 
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For the mind at once perceives the improbability, that the earth 
should have been created and stocked with inhabitants thousands 
of ages. before the existence of the heavens,”’ or any of those 
worlds which form the present system of the universe. 

The reply to this objection is, that the heavenly bodies were 
created before the fourth day : for Moses expressly declares 
that the ‘‘ heavens”’ as well as the earth were created in the be- 
ginning : and who can doubt but that by heavens and earth, he 
means the universe? It is true that our common English trans- 
lation conveys the idea that the sun moon and stars were 
brought into existence on the fourth demiurgic day : but we very 
much doubt whether the original implies any thing more than 
that on that day these bodies had their offices and stations as- 
signed them: in other words, that the present arrangement of 
things in the heavens was then first completely established. 

On another page we have quoted a passage that shows the 
Hebrews to have adopted this view of the subject ; although, 


according to Vatablus, most of the Greek and Latin. writers 
maintained a contrary opinion. Origen, however, was an ex- 
ception,* Some of the ablest modern philologists adopt the 
view taken by the Hebrews ; 

*¢ Hitherto,” says Hensler, “the only way of distinguishing 
day from night was, that in the day time it was lighter and in 
the night darker. Through a perfectly visible rising and setting 


of the sun a more perfect boundary of day and night resulted. 
In the language of the original, not indeed expressed with 
mathematical accuracy, it is said, “God said, now Jet the lights 
in the firmament of the heavens distinguish between day and 
night, and they shall mark appouted times, days and years : they 
shall lighten the firmament of the heayens to shine upon the earth, 
and it wasso. Of the two great lights God placed the greater 
tarule the i and the smaller, together with the stars, to rule 

e night.” 

Granville, Penn thinks the following to be a correct interpre- 
tation of the fourth day’s work. “ Let it be, that the lights in 
the firmament of heaven for dividing between the day and the 
night be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years.” f 


* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 47, p. 262. 
+ Bemerkungen iiber stellen &c. 

{ Comparative Estimate, Vol. I. p. 228. 
Vor. VI. No. 20. 42 
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‘‘ If any one,” says Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ who is conversant with the 
genius of the Hebrew, and free from any previous bias of his 
judgment, will read the words of this article (Gen. 1: 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19.) in their natural connection, he will immediately 

rceive, that they import the direction, or determination of the 
sei bodies to certain uses which they were to render to 
the earth. ‘The words 7° min are not to be separated from 
the rest, or to be rendered fiant /uminaria, let there be lights ; 
i,e. let lights be made; but rather, let lights be, that is, serve 
in the expanse of heaven, for distinguishing between day and 
night; and let them be, or serve, for signs, &c. For we are 
to observe, that the verb 3% to be, in construction with the pre- 
fix for, is generally employed to express the direction or de- 
termination of a thing to an end; and not the production of the 
thing.” —“ The historian speaks of the determination of the stars 
to certain uses which they were to render to the earth, and not 
of their first formation.”* 

We might multiply authorities in favor of this interpretation : 
but it is unnecessary. Suffice it to say, that there is a decided 
preponderance among the ablest commentators in favor of this 
view of the subject. 

4. The language of the fourth commandment is thought to 
be decisive against the opinion that a long period preceded the 
demiurgic days. This expressly declares that in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in themis, &c. 
Now on what principle of interpretation shall we introduce a 
period thousands of ages long before the six days commenced, 
when Moses expressly embraces all the creative processes in 
those days? 

We confess that such is not the natural meaning of the words 
of this passage: that is, it does seem to teach the creation of 
the whole universe in six literal days: And it is certainly an ob- 
jection to the proposed mode of interpreting the Mosaic account 
of the creation which deserves a very serious consideration. 
For it must demand quite decisive proof before we can admit 
that the natural and obvious meaning of a writer, is not the true 
meaning. ‘There is, however, a principle of interpretation ap- 
plicable in this case, which may perhaps satisfy every mind, that 
the supposed existence of a long period anterior to the Mosaic 
days is perfectly consistent with the fourth commandment. We 


* Quoted in Penn’s Comparative Estimate, Vol. 1. p. 225, and 229. 
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refer to the principle, that when a writer describes the same 
event in more than one place, the briefer statement ts to be tn- 
terpreted in accordance with the more extended one. We can 
refer to an illustrative example in Genesis relating to the subject 
of creation. In Chapter 2: v. 4, itis said, These are the gen- 
erations of the heavens and of the earth, when they were created, 
in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens. 
Now if this were the only account in the Bible of the work of 
creation, who would have suspected that more than a single day 
was occupied by it? But the statement in the first chapter of 
Genesis compels us to attach a meaning to the words just quo- 
ted different from the natural and obvious one: nor does any 
one acquainted with the laws of exegesis, imagine that there is 
any real discrepancy between the two statements. On the 
same principle, is it not reasonable to explain the fourth com- 
mandment by comparing it with the more extended account of 
the creation, in the first chapter of Genesis? It is not, indeed, 
as clear from the statement in Genesis that a long period inter- 
vened between the creation and the Mosiac days, as that six 
days were employed in the demiurgic processes. But still we 
can hardly conceive how any candid man can deny that the 
first four verses do naturally admit such a period. We cannot, 
therefore, allow that the fourth commandment is insuperably 
es to the interpretation under consideration. 

he conclusion then to which we come respecting this theory 
of reconciliation is, that though not entirely free from difficulty, 
it is the most probable that has been proposed, and it is accord- 
ingly adopted by more able geologists and philologists at the 
present day than any other. 

14, But finally, even if none of the modes of reconciling the 
two records that have been examined are satisfactory, we still 
maintain that it would be premature, in the present state of ge- 
ology and of sacred philology, to infer any real discrepancy 
between them. 

1. In the first place, the great mass of evidence by which 
the truth of the Bible is sustained, independent of geology, fur- 
nishes a strong presumption of its veracity in every case. For 
we are slow to believe a man guilty of falsehood when the tes- 
timony to his veracity is strong from almost every quarter: and 
why should we not act on the same principle in relation to Mo- 
ses? So strong is the proof of the authenticity and inspiration 
of the sacred record, that even if a point blank inconsistency 
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could be made out between it and geology, the latter must yield, 
because it is not sustained by proof so strong as revelation. 
Nothing however but the direct necessity ought to lead usto resort 
to such a mode of vindicating the sacred record : for in sceptical 
minds at least it would destroy all the practical influence of 
Christianity: \ But it is reasonable when an apparent disctepan- 
ey is‘seen'between revelation and geology, to wait till we are 
sure we understand the subject fully before we pronounce the for- 
mer tobe erroneous.:: And who is'there that will pretend that 
no new light ‘can ‘possibly be thrown upon the connection be- 
ee lr ¥ gin d rogress of geology sho 

2. recent origin an i 0 WS US 
the unreasonableness of sos biden sealer 3 develation. A 
few years since, Humboldt said, that“ to boast of stability of 
opinion in geology; is’to boast of an extreme indolence of mind : 
it is to-remain stationary amidst those who go forward.” And an- 
other lecturer on this science has more recently said, that ‘ ge- 
ology is’ ‘as'yet only in its cradle; and its nurses have scarcely 
recognized the features of its countenance.”* These state- 
ments we regard as too sweeping, and as inapplicable to their 
full extent to geology. For within a few years the great fun- 
damental ‘principles of the science have been settled beyond 
all dispute: and thus fixed do we regard the fact that this world 
has existed through avery long: period of time anterior to the 
creation of our present animals and plants. But there are some 
things in geology yet unsettled, and it would be unreasonable to 
infer that future discoveries in that science will not throw any 
teal light upom the connection between the revealed and the 
observed cosmogonies. Hence every candid man will be dis- 
posed to wait for atime before pronouncing the existence of 

3. The great number of remarkable coincidences between the 
two records as pointed out by us in a former number of this work 
is. another reason for delaying a decision against revelation. 
For these coincidences relate to numerous points where the two 
subjects come in contact: whereas the discrepancy relates to a 
single pomt: viz. the age of the world. The presumption then, 
even from geology alone, is decidedly in favor of revelation : and, 
therefore a decision against it, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, would be absurd in the highest degree. 


+e - a 


__* Higgins’s. Mosaical and Mineral Geologies, p. 2. _ 
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4. We ought also to recollect that within a few years past 
several apparent discrepancies between geology and revelation 
have disappeared with the progress of discovery. The una- 
voidable inference is, that the only remaining one may ere long 
vanish before the fast increasing light. 

5. Finally, the exegesis of the first chapter of (Genesis can be 
considered as by no means settled. And several of the points 
yet unsettled are precisely those that bear upon the geological 
difficulty. Can we believe that criticism has reached its ne plus 
ultra in eking out the meaning? Nay, may not geology itself 
put into the interpreter’s hands the clue that will disentangle all 
difficulties? Philology then as well as sound philosophy cries 
out in favor of delaying to decide against Moses until further 
developments have been made. 

The conclusions then at which we arrive on this subject are 
these: In the first place, we maintain that between geology and 
revelation there are several unexpected and remarkable coin- 
cidences, such as could have resulted only from veracity on the 
part of the sacred historian; and that the points of agreement 
are far more numerous than the points of apparent: collision ; 
and, therefore, even geology alone furnishes a strong presumptive 
evidence in favor of the truth of the Mosaic history. We 
maintain, secondly, that the first chapter of Genesis is a portion 
of Scripture that has always occasioned much difficulty in its in- 


terpretation, apart from geology, and that those ‘portions of | it 
about which commentators have differed most, are the very ones 
with which geology is supposed to come into collision ; sothatin 
fact scarcely any new mag. apres has been proposed to meet 


the geological difficulty. We admit, thirdly, that the geological 
difficulty is real; that is, the established facts of geology do 
teach us that the earth has existed through a vastly longer pe- 
riod, anterior to the creation of man, than the common interpre- 
tation of Genesis allows. We maintain, fourthly, that most of 
the methods that have been proposed to avoid or reconcile the 
geological difficulty are entirely inadequate, and irreconcilably. 
at variance either with geology or revelation. We maintain, 
fifthly, that at least one or two of these proposed modes of re- 
conciling geology and Scripture, although not free from objections, 
are yet so probable, that without any auxiliary considerations, 
they would be sufficient, in the view of every reasonableman, 
to vindicate the Mosaic history from the charge of collision 
with the principles of geology. And finally, we maintain, that 
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though all these modes of reconciliation should be unsatisfactory, 
it would be premature and unreasonable to infer that there ex- 
ists any real discrepancy : first, because we are by no means 
certain that we fully understand every part of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation : secondly, because geology is so recent a 
science, and is making so rapid advances, that we may expect 
frotn its future discoveries that some more light will be thrown 
upon cosmogony: and thirdly, because as geology has been 
more and more thoroughly understood, the apparent discrepan- 
cies between it and revelation have become less numerous. 

We now appeal to every reasonable man, whether we have 
not given at least a fair and candid examination of this subject. 
We appeal first to the theologian and the philologist ; aad in- 
quire, not whether such an interpretation of Genesis as admits 
the duration of our globe through an unknown period previous 
to man is wholly free from difficulties, but whether it has not so 
much plausibility, that it might be at least provisionally adopted, 
if demanded by the undoubted facts of science ? What doctrine 
or precept of revelation, except merely the chronology of the 
globe, but not of man, is at all affected by such an interpretation ; 
unless it be, that it enlarges our views of the plans and the be- 
nevolence of the Deity ? We have seen that several of the most 
distinguished theologians and commentators of the age have 
adopted this exposition; and we cannot but believe that all, 
whose views are enlarged and liberalized, and who are acquaint- 
ed with the facts of geological science, will acquiesce in the sen- 
timent of Bishop Sumner. “ No rational theologian,” says he, 
‘will direct his hostility against any theory, which, acknow!l- 
edging the agency of the Creator, only attempts to point out the 
secondary instruments he has employed.”* Equally reasona- 
ble are the viewsof Doederlein. “ It was allowable,” says he, 
‘¢ for Whiston to maintain that the earth was originally a comet : 
or for Leibnitz to maintain that our world was an extinguished 
sun; for Buffon to suspect that our earth was a fragment struck 
off from the sun by the stroke of a comet: for Wideburgh to ex- 
hibit and illustrate the hypothesis that one of the sun’s spots, 
being forced from its place and moving once as a comet over 
an eccentric orbit, was fixed in its present place, prepared and 
adorned for new races of animals: or for others to propose dif- 
ferent theories of the earth, provided they agree in this, that 


-. # Records of Creation. 
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this world, which we admire, received its present form and in- 
habitants about 5,600 years ago.’’* 

We appeal, also, to any who are sceptical in respect to the 
truth of the Bible ; and inquire of them, whether we have not 
given as much weight to the geological objections against reve- 
lation as they deserve? We apprehend that we shall generally 
be thought to have yielded more than the rules of moral evidence 
demand, or prudence approves. Nevertheless, have we not 
shown that there is far more in geology to corroborate than to 
invalidate the testimony of Moses? that every remaining dis- 
crepancy admits of a probable, if not a demonstrable explana- 
tion: and that therefore, it is premature and unreasonable to 
believe that there exists any real opposition between the two 
records. What more can a logical philosopher in search of 
truth demand ? Who would hesitate to pronounce the veracity 
of an uninspired writer fairly vindicated by such an array of 
evidence? And why should a severer test be demanded because 
a writer lays claims to a divine inspiration ? 

It is a matter of thankfulness for the friends of revelation 
that those objections which have been derived from the science, 
to the truth of the Scriptures, have one after another vanished 
away just so soon as patient investigation had thrown the clear 
light of truth upon the subject. ‘‘ It is now thirty-five years,” 
says Sharon Turner, “ since my attention was first directed to 
these considerations, It was then the fashion for science, and 
for a large part of the educated and inquisitive world, to rush 
into a disbelief of all written revelation ; and several geological 
speculations were directed against it. _ But ] have lived to see 
the most hostile of these destroyed by as hostile successors, and 
to observe that nothing which was of this character, however 
plausible at the moment of its appearance, has had any duration 
in human estimation, not even among the most sceptical.” 
Along the whole outskirts of science infidelity has from time to 
time erected her imposing ramparts and opened a fire upon 
Christianity from a thousand batteries.. But the moment the 
rays of truth were concentrated upon these ramparts, they melt- 
ed away, mere airy castles as they were, magnified and made 
formidable only because they were seen through the mists of 
ignorance. Is it strange, that in fields so wide as geology dis- 


* Licuit Guil. Whistono. 
+ Saered History of the World, (Family Library), p. 37. 
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closes, and so recently thrown open to the daylight of truth, 
there should still be seen here and there a spot yet enveloped in 
mist ? Is it strange, that scepticism, driven from every other field 
of contest, should hold on to this last retreat with a death strug- 
gle? But the last cloud of ignorance is‘passing away, and the 
thunders of infidelity are dying upon the ear. On the retiring 
darkness the bow of Christianity appears blending its colors with 
the bow of science: a sure token that the flood of unbelief and 
ignorance shall never more go over the world ! 


ARTICLETI. 


THe voice or THE CHURCH ONE UNDER ALL THE SUCCES- 
SIVE FORMS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


By J. H. Merle d’ Aubigné, President, and Prof. of Ecclesiastical History, in the School of 
Theology, at Geneva. Translated from the French. By H. Southgate, Jun., Theologica! 
Seminary, Andover. 


The Church, although dispersed throughout the world, harmoni- 
ously publishes, teaches and transmits this faith, as with one voice. 
For, though there are various modes of expressing it, the power of 
the truth transmitted, is one and the same; as the sun, that Creation 
of God, is one and the same throughout the universe. 

Irenaeus, against Heresies, Book I. ch. 3. 


What great activity men display on earth ; what various la- 
bors; what mighty efforts! But time lays low the greater 
part of their works; and should they even design to raise a 
tower to the heavens, their proud structure is soon cast down, 
and, after a few generations, is mingled with the sand of the 


There is nothing stable here below but Christianity. This 


*The address of which the following is a translation, was pro- 
nounced at the opening of the annual session of the School of Theo- 
logy, Geneva, on the first of May, 1834. The form in which it was 
delivered, is retained. —TR. 
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alone is immutable, like its Author. It is that rock of ages 
against which new waves have ever broken aud will still break, 
without the power of moving it. 

Let him, then, who would impart to his work on earth, a 
stable’ and enduring character, link it to Christianity.) It will 
then receive from the eternal religion, an impress of immortality. 

These are not truths, Gentlemen, which are universally ac- 
knowledged. ‘You will find, on this subject, two great errors 
among men. Some pretend, that there is nothing immutable 
in the nature of Christianity. ‘‘ Christian doctrine,” say they, 
“is only a particular form of religious sentiment. This form 
has succeeded another form, and another still will succeed this. 
The religion of the Saviour was necessarily evolved from the 
state of man in the time of the Cesars; just as the buds and 
blossoms of a tree are pat forth inspring.” Singular error! to 
which Rationalism is obliged to have recourse, but which history 
refutes in the most signal manner. No, Christianity is not a 
mere human apparition. History, that unobjectionable witness, 
presents her to us, not in concord with, but in direct opposition 
to, the various tendencies of the human mind at the time of her 
appearance. The wisdom of the world did not give her birth ; 
it sought, on the contrary, to destroy her. Christianity was 
not the child of the age; she was at once its enemy and its 
reformer, This precious fruit did not spring forth from the 
dust of the earth ; to dust, therefore, it cannot return. Heaven 
then gave to the world a changeless treasure, which successive 
generations were to transmit entire, from hand to hand ; which 
we, in our turn, have received ; which we now bear, with re- 
verénce and fear, in earthen vessels; which we shall hand down 
to our posterity; and which will subsist unchanged among 
men, until the earth and the heavens shall flee away, and there 
shall be found no place for them. 

But while we meet, on one side, the imaginations of the level- 
lers of Christianity, we find, on the other, the pretensions of an 
inflexible dogmatism, which would attribute to the Christian sys- 
tem, an appearance single and uniform through the whole dura- 
tion of the Church. There is, indeed, something in Christian- 
ity which never changes ; that is, its essence. But there is also 
something which does change ; that is, its appearance, - It is 
from the want of properly distinguishing between the appearance 
and the essence, that so many have overlooked the unchangea- 
ble nature of the Religion of Jesus Christ. Every man changes 
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his appearance in the different periods of his life; and yet he 
is the same man. 

It was necessary that Christianity, at the moment when it 
was given from on high, should, like every thing else which 
enters within the sphere of humanity, be clothed in a human 
form. The external circumstances of each period of its existence 
must needs exert a marked influence upon the development of 
its truths. To one form has succeeded another. Nor have 
these successive forms been, by any means, indifferent things. 
This one has, perchance, been better than that. But the same 
essential truth has been found in all past forms, as it will also be 
found in all that are to come. 

The work in which we are engaged, and concerning which 
we are to-day to give you some account,* is very feeble, very 
diminutive. But behold its glory, in that it is attached to the 
eternal work. If we proposed to ourselves to maintain what- 
ever belongs to such or such appearance of the Religion of Jesus 
Christ, our cause would have no guaranty of permanence. 
The first revolution of human society would bear it away to the 
tomb, with all other things that are merely contingent in their 
nature. But if we have attached ourselves to the essence of 
Christianity, then the holy cause to which we devote our labors, 

articipates in the perpetuity of the work of God. We may 
ail; and soon, having taken the way of all the earth, we shall 
fail. Our school may fail. But the cause to which it is con- 
secrated will never fail, neither in this city nor in all the world. 
To it, in the words of an ancient oracle, shall the gathering of 
the people be. 

Yes, here lies the foundation of our hopes in the midst of 
many trials and difficulties. It is this, thanks to God, which ani- 
mates our courage. And, perhaps, it will be worth while, to 
devote some moments to the illustration of this characteristic 
phenomenon of the Religion of Jesus Christ :—The sameness of 
the doctrines of Christianity amidst its different forms: the 
voice of the Church one and always the same, in all ages. 

If we search, in the different periods of history, for the various 
human forms which the immutable truth of God has succes- 


* The School at Geneva is under the general supervision of a Com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Society of that place. This Society held its 
third anniversary on the thirtieth of April, and the first of May, 1834. 
The Author here alludes to the Report of the Committee ; an abstract 
of which may be found in the New York Observer of Dec. 27, 1834. 
—Tr. 
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sively assumed, we shall find a great number of them. It is 
to bring them together, to unite them, and to compose 
them into more extended masses. Thus we obtain, by the last 
synthesis, four periods or principal forms. The first is the 
rimitive form, or the form of Life; the second, the form of 
rine; the third, the form of the School; the fourth, the 
form of the Reformation. The Church of Christ, following a 
scriptural comparison, may be likened toaman. She has had 
her youth ; she has had her maturity ; she has had her old age ; 
and then, without dying, she has had, if we may so speak, a migh- 
resurrection. ‘These are the four eras, the four ages of the 
hurch of Jesus Christ. 

We shall traverse rapidly these four forms, in appearance so 
diverse, I may almost say, opposed, in order to see, whether we 
shall not discover, under each of them, the same immutable 
truth. We shall listen to the voice of teachers. Doubtless the 
declarations of a single man cannot suffice to give us a knowl- 
edge of the faith of the Church. But, if we consult the writings 
of those who have lived in countries remote from each other, 
and find, in the midst of a great diversity of views, doctrines 
upon which all are agreed, may we not thence conclude, with 
reason, that they were the doctrines of the Church, throughout 
the earth? What, then, are the particular points to which we 
should direct our inquiry ? 

All Christianity, as well as all religious philosophy, relates 
necessarily to three principal points, viz : to Gop, to Man, and to 
their mutual relation—the bond which God employs to unite 
man to himself,—Repemption. Let us see, then, what the 
voice of the Church, in the different periods of Christianity, 
teaches us on these three points. 


Form or Lire. 


We exclude from the primitive period or form, the Apostol- 
ic age, which should be considered by itself. ‘The primitive 
form commenced accordingly with the successors of the Apostles, 
and extends to the time of Arius. The character by which it 
was distinguished, was Life. The truths of Christianity were 
not yet set forth with all that precision, and in that systematic 
order, which were peculiar to a later period. The christian 
life, which results from faith in those truths, was the essential 
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thing. Christians then lived. for the Lord in the midst of an 
idolatrous world ; and died for the Lord, in the arena or at the 
stake, without inquiring respecting his person or his work. 
Christianity was content to exist, to know and evince its exist- 
ence, without enumerating and classifying its essential and con- 
stituent parts ; just as man is, for a long time, content with pos- 
sessing being and life, without tnvertianiing and explaining in 
order, that in which being and life consist. Certain Rationalists, 
(they whose superficial knowledge is not sufficient to undeceive 
them,) infer, strangely enough, from this peculiarity of the prim- 
itive form, that the truths of Christianity did not then exist, and 
that there was no doctrine, because there was no doctrinal phi- 
losophy. But to conclude from the want of precision in doc- 
trine, that the truths of Christianity had no existence, is a mode 
of reasoning as strange and false as would be that of the igno- 
rant disputer, who should affirm, that, during the period when 
man forms no distinct and precise notion of his being, its several 
parts do not exist. 

It resulted from the character of the primitive form, that the 
controversies of that period, seldom turned upon doctrines. 
There were different tendencies, rather than different doctrines. 
We meet with families which present various aspects, rather 
than with sects which maintain opposite opinions. Let us trace 
the order of those families, before pointing out the doctrines 
which the voice of the Church then proclaimed. 

To the divine inspiration of the apostles succeeded the sim- 
ple religion of the apostolic fathers. It would seem that the 
natural order was, for once, reversed, and that the ingenuousness 
and simplicity of infancy followed the vigor and maturity of 
manhood. Church, under the guidance of Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, and many other faithful disciples, lived in the presence 
of the great idea of the near return of Jesus Christ. Behold 
the summary of her faith: ‘ anew creation must be effected in 
humanity, before the solemn hour shall arrive.” ‘ There are 
three constitutions, or economies, of the Lord,” says Barnabas, 
one of these fathers, who was already inclining in another direc- 
tion, ** the 1. 9 of life, (the Old Testament, ) the commencement 
of life, (the New Testament,) and the consummation of life, 
(the kingdom of heaven.)” 

But, gradually, this heaven-ward motion of the Church seems 
te have ceased. ‘There appeared a generation which was not 
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so deeply penetrated by the spirit of Jesus Christ. ‘They gath- 
ered curious traditions respecting his appearance while on earth. 
Carnal Jews, who looked for a Messiah merely human, retained 
their gross views under the Christian name. It would seem, that 
the Church, exhausted by the violence of her upward mo- 
tion, fell again to the earth. Let us not be surprised at this. 
Great excitement is generally succeeded by a season of drow- 
siness. 

Then appeared upon the borders of Christianity, and almost 
without its limits, a tendency diametrically opposite. The 
oriental philosophy was ambitious to join itself to the religion of 
Jesus of Nazareth. It destroyed the practical character of 
Christianity, and transformed it into systems enveloped with 
clouds.—F or wholesome doctrine Gnosticism substituted a fan- 
ciful cosmogony, which professed to explain what is inexplica- 
ble, and an extravagant theosophy, which promised to procure 
for man on earth, the sublime contemplations of heaven. 

The West shrunk back from these bold vagaries of the East. 
Tertullian, in proconsular Africa, and lreneus, in Gaul, opposed 
to them, a simple, plain, historical Christianity, and set forth 
to men that faith which is the life both of the small and the great. 
Regarding philosophy as the source of Gnosticism, they began 
to look with a jealous eye, upon the wisdom and refined learn- 
ing of the Greeks. 

But this exclusive simplicity had its peculiar dangers. Pa- 
gans of learning and refinement, failing to find in Christianity, 
as it was presented to them, any thing which answered to their 
intellectual necessities, continued in the worship of false deities, 
or plunged into the bold theories of Gnosticism. ‘Thus, many 
eminent minds were lost to the Gospel. Alexandria, seated on 
the banks of the Nile, observed it. Alexandria, that great Empo- 
rium of learning, where, as tradition declares, the Evangelist 
Mark introduced the simple word of Christ, undertook to be- 
come the mediatrix between these two tendencies of man, and 
these two parts of the known world. Pantenus, Clemens, and 
Origen laid the foundation of a Christian science. In this re- 
spect they conformed to the East. But they founded it upon 
the Scriptures ; and thus far they conformed to the West. I>o- 
og ahndivy—Alas! it was not altogether “atrue philosophy.” 
Although these teachers did not abandon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, philosophy deposited in their systems, the 
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perfidious germ of the two great heresies of the subsequent age, 
and, indeed, of all ages.* 

The Alexandrian school effected the gradual disappearance of 
Gnosticism, and substituted in its stead a purer philosophy. 
Sull the weapons of the rigid and practical school of the West 
were aimed against it. A notable warfare between these two 
churches, or rather, these two schools, occurred in the third 
century. The two opposing tendencies served as counterpois- 
es to each other, and thus contributed greatly to the prosperity 
of Christianity. Alexandria gave birth to a theological spirit in 
the church. She began to develop and systematize doctrines. 
She prevented a gross anthropomorphism from invading the 
heavenly religion of Jesus Christ. The West always resorted 
to the simple and literal sense of the written word. It remem- 
bered that Christianity must be felt,—experienced in the heart, 
and manifested in the life. It saved that plain and wholesome 
doctrine from being transformed into vain and fanciful specula- 
lions. 

Such were the successive phases of the primitive form. In 
the midst of them all, a spirit of life animated the Church. It 
was the season ofher youth. Christians of the primitive times, 
redeemed from the sins of Paganism, felt in their hearts, the 
transforming power of the Gospel, with an energy proportion- 
ate to the difference between their present and former condi- 
tion. ‘Their conflict with the world reminded them more con- 
stantly, of their calling as soldiers of Jesus Christ. All was life 
and motion in the church. She had rapturous desires for heav- 
en; she had them for the scaffold. And, although her golden 

is reserved for the new heavens and the new earth, the 
istian community, in those days of her youth and life, pre- 
sents to our view, traits of a celestial beauty. 

What now, were the truths which were professed by the 
teachers and the commonalty of that new people which the breath 
of God had created in the midst of the world? They acknowl- 
edged one living God. In Him they worshipped, not only 
the Father, the First Cawse of all things, but also the Son, 
the Redeemer, and the Spirit, the Sonctifer of fallen humanity. 
They believed that the same God who created man in right- 
eousness, redeems him from sin, and does not cease to sanctify 
him until “he attains to eternal life. They knew nothing of 


* Arianism and Pelagianism. 
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those strange errors by which some aim to deprive God of the 
work and glory of redemption, that they may bestow it on a 
creature. 

The idea of a Sacred Trinity in God discovered itself from 
the very commencement of the primitive period, and continued 
to be declared with increased distinctness. How does the 
voice of these first soldiers of Jesus, confound the rash pre- 
tensions of our day ! 

Clemens, a disciple of Paul, giving glory to Almighty God, 
declared in Rome, “ one God, one Christ, and one Spirit of 
grace.”* Polycarp, a disciple of John, perishing in the flames, 
ascribed eternal glory “to the Father, with the Son, in the Holy 
Spirit.”+ Justin Martyr, a converted sage, first among the chris- 
tian teachers, in whom also the christian faith and Grecian phi- 
losophy were united, and who, under the Antonines, shed his 
blood for his master, proclaimed, in like manner, * the Unity in 
Trivity.”t Theophilus, a bishop of Antioch, professed the 
Sacred Trinity, about the same time, and in a manner still more 
explicit.§ Soon after him, Tertullian, an African advocate con- 
verted into a simple pastor of the flock of Jesus Christ, declar- 
ed, ‘There is one substance in three cohering.” He pro- 
claimed “the Trinity of one Divinity, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit.”|| And again; “ Let us guard that sacra- 
ment** of our constitution which establishes the unity in Trinity, 
recognizing three,—the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit ; 
but of one substance, of one condition, of one power, because 
they are one God.” ++ 

With what power did the venerable bishop of a city in our own 
neighborhood, a city which, in Ais time, was shaken by the rage 
of the people against Jesus Christ, and, in our time, by rage of 
another kind, with what power did Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, 
who left the wonderful borders of Asia, that he might carry the 
light into Gaul, defend the great doctrine of God manifest in the 
flesh? “Christ,” said he, “ united in himself God and man. 

*Clem. Rom.1 Cor. + Eus. H. E.N, 15. t Justin. Expositio 
fidei. § Theoph. Aut. Autol. II, 23. || Tertul. De pudicitid, IT. 

[** “In the writings of the ancient fathers, all articles which are pe- 
culiar to christian faith, all duties of religion containing that which 
sense or natural reason canuot of itself discern, are most commonly 
named sacraments.” Hooker.—TB.] 

+ Tertul. adv. Praxean, § II. 
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If man had not vanquished the enemy of man, (the devil), this 
enemy would not have been rightly vanquished. But if, on 
the other hand, God were not the author of salvation, we should 
have no ground for assurance.”’* 

Thus do we find, alinost within ten years from the death of 
the eldest apostle, this doctrine of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, proclaimed by so many illustrious teachers, a doc- 
trine of which Christ designed to establish in his Church uni- 
versal, a perpetual memorial, by the institution of baptism. The 
chief teachers of Christianity earnestly defended the consoling 
idea of God become man. The Grther we advance, the 
more are the testimonies to this mystery multiplied in the 
churches of the Lord. We every where find the eternal divin- 
ity.of the Son of God deeply engraven in the warmest feelings 
and in the worship of the christian community. And even one 
of the wisest of pagans writes to the greatest of their Emperors, 
“'They sing hymns to Christ as God.” + 

But if we ask ; ‘‘ What did those Christians of the period of 
Life, believe respecting man ?”’—We shall not find them imag- 
ining, with the ancient pagans, and with many modern teachers, 
that evil results from the natural organization of man, and that 
this evil is not opposed to the holiness of God. ‘The first man 
having by disobedience separated his own will from the divine 
will, human nature was abandoned to itself:—Such was their 
doctrine. 

Let us now go back to the College of the Apostles, and inter- 
rogate, those who were their companions or immediate succes- 
sors. . Barnabas, the fellow-traveller of St. Paul, (Acts x11.) 
thus addresses us: “ Before we believed in God, the habitation 
of our hearts was full of corruption and sin. Our heart was 


filled with idolatry, and was the abode of demons.” {—Justin, 


* Tren, Adv. Haereses, Lib. III, Cap. 20. 

+ Plin. Epis. ad Trajan. X. 96. 

t Barnabas, C. 16.—Some have called in question the authenticity 
of the letter of Barnabas. Their reasons seem to me unsatisfactory. 
Some Rationalists even, Bretschneider in particular, believe it to be 
authentic. We name Bretschneider, because his authority has 
great weight with Rationalists and Unitarians. We do not know, 
however, that his testimony, distinguished although he is, in many 
respects, is of much importance in a matter of ecclesiastical history. 
He places, for instance, Tertullian after Origen, and makes him live 
at the end of the third and the commencement of the fourth centu- 
ry; which is a century too late. 
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who had vainly sought, in all the different systems of philoso- 
phy, for the key of man’s history, found it, at length, in the fall 
of Adam, effected by the seducing arts of the devil, disguised 
in the form of a serpent.* 

The simple and practical Ireneus likens the first man to. one 
who, having become “a prisoner,” propagates his race. in 
prison.— Already does the profound genius of “‘TertaBian style 
the corruption which has insinuated itself into humau natare, 
“original depravity,” vitium originis. “The first man,” he 
says, “ has infected the human kind which have proceeded from 
him, and has made them partakers of his own condemnation.” t 
Cyprian, the Bishop of Carthage, that great luminary of the 
Church, has the same idea of the origin of sin, “The new- 
born infant,” he says, “ has no sin, excepting that he is carnally 
born, according to Adam, and has, by his very birth, contracted 
the contagion of the ancient death.” {—And if we are asked to 
repair to the halls of the Alexandrian school, in the hope that its 
philosophical theologians will utter words flattering to human 
pride, we will conduct you thither also, and you shall hear 
Origen, thus addressing you;—* Adam turned aside from the 
straight path of happiness, and chose the evil ways of mortal 
life. In consequence of this, all his descendants have also gone 
astray, and have become like him, useless.”§—* Every man 
is corrupt in his father and mother. Jesus alone is pure by 
generation.’’||—** Itis impossible for man, at the outset, to look to 
God; for it is necessary that man be, from the first, subjected 
to sin.” 

Thus did Egypt, as well as Gaul, and proconsular Africa, as 
well as Asia, recognize man only as a fallen and impure being. 

But how was this polluted being to be reunited with a holy 
God? What was the belief of the primitive period respect- 
ing the divine method of human salvation? t us again in- 
terrogate the companions of the Apostles. They will point us 
to those holy doctrines of grace, which were more fully devel- 
oped at a later period. “The Son of God,” says the apos- 
tolic Barnabas, ‘‘ the Son of God has suffered, to the end that 


* Dial. cum Tryph. p. 306. + Tertul. de testim. an, 
| Cyprian. Epist. LXIV, ad Fid. 
§ Origen. Comm, in Epist. ad Rom. Lib. IIL. 
| Origen. Homil. XII. in Levit. 
{ Origen contra Celsum, Lib. IIT, 62. 
Vou. VI. No. 20. 44 
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his sufferings might give us life. He has offered the vase of 
his spirit, (his body,) a sacrifice for our sins. Having learned 
to hope in the name of the Lord, and having received remission 
of sins, we are become new men, and have been created anew.”* 
Hermas, the same, perhaps, of whom Paul speaks, (Rom. 
16: 14.) thus writes :—‘ Before man receives the name of the 
Son of God, he is doomed to death ; but when he receives this 
seal, he is freed from death and passes into life.”+ ‘ The law 
of God,” says Justin, “ pronounced the curse on man, because 
he could not keep it in its full extent. (Deut. 27: 26.) Christ 
has delivered us from this curse, by bearing it for us.”{ Is 
not this the language of our times? Irenzus saw, in circum- 
cision, a type of the saving blood of Christ; in the tree of life, 
a type of the crossof Christ. Furthermore, he declares that 
man must no longer seek to purify himself by sacrifices, but by 
the blood of Christ, and his death. The paschal Lamb, he 
considers a type of Christ, who saves believers by the sprink- 
ling of his blood. ‘The two goats, of which one, by the Mosai- 
cal law, was sent into the desert, and the other sacrificed to 
God, are types of the two-fold coming of Christ, the first to 
death, the second to glory. He sets = obedience of Christ, 
in opposition to the disobedience of Adam. “ Christ,” he says, 
“reconciles the Father to us, by compensating, in his perfect 
obedience, for the disobedience of the first man.” And pur- 
suing his comparison of man thrown into prison and the bond- 
age of the devil, by sin, he declares, that * Christ has, by his 
sufferings, paid the ransom necessary for the deliverance of 
man from his captivity.” 

Origen also recognized, in the death of Christ, the power 
which redeems man from sin. The whole primitive Church 
contemplated, in the sufferings of the Lamb of God, the means 
by which the way to the Father is again opened to mankind. 
It was Faith, which constituted man a partaker in this redemp- 
tion, and communicated to him, at the same time, a divine life. 
‘* Called by the will of God,” says Clement of Rome, a disci- 
ple of the Apostles, whose name, St. Paul declares, is written in 
the book of life, “‘ we are justified, not by ourselves, not by our 
own wisdom, nor by our own understanding, nor by our own 
piety, nor by works which we have done in purity of heart ; 


* Barnabas. VII. 16. + Hermas pastor. Lib. III. 
t Dial. cum Tryph. C. 30. 
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but by faith, by which the Sovereign God has always justified 
men. Shall we, therefore, rest contented and cease from well- 
doing? ‘On the contrary, we must do good with gladness, as 
God, who has called us to himself, acts without ceasing, and 
rejoices in his activity.”* 

Behold, then, this holy Church of the primitive period. 
. Hear how she addresses us from the depth of her distresses, 
and, if 1 may so speak, from the height of her scaffolds. She 
confesses her wretchedness, and embracing the knees of Jesus, 
she calls him ‘* her Saviour and her God.” How can we forget 
the deep and unaffected tone of her sincere piety! And what 
sad business is that of some teachers of our day, who seek to 
strip her of her white robe and to clothe her with the sorry rags 
of their own unbelief! ‘This profane attempt is, indeed, an act 
of homage to her. ‘The first Unitarians had recourse to the 
same expedient. But vain are such efforts. ‘The primitive 
Church will never cease to declare the immutable words of 
truth to whomsoever will lend an ear. 


Form or Doctrine. 


Although we have been able to gather only a few ears, here 
and there, from the immense harvest which was spread before 
us, yet we have enlarged upon the primitive period more than 
may seem to comport with the limits of this discourse. We 
have done it, because this is the only spot on which the ene- 
mies of Christianity may venture to intrude with some prospect 
of success from their ingenuity. They despair of other periods, 
or rather, they make the strong, common, and public profession 
of faith which is found in them, and which is so repugnant to 
themselves, the subject of reproach and virulent accusations. 
We shall put forth no great effort to secure a victory on a field 
of battle where our enemies have already proclaimed them- 
selves vanquished ; and which they have abandoned to us. 

Here opens upon us the era of great teachers, the age of 
great truths and great heresies ; a time when Christian theology, 
the elements of which were prepared during the period preced- 
ing, was carried by distinguished men of God, to a great height ; 
the time of Athanasius, Hilary, Gregory, Basil, Ambrose, Je- 


* Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 6 : 32. 
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rome, Augustine, and Chrysostom. It was the age of strong 
men; the mature age of the church. ‘The last funeral-pyre of 
the Christian confessors is extinguished. ‘The memorable coun- 
cil of Nice assembles. The form of life is at an end ; the form 
of doctrine commences. Not, that life had entirely departed 
from the Church. God forbid ! But doctrine had now become 
the predominating feature. ‘The mature man loves to have dis- 
tinct ideas, to’ give a reason for what he believes. So was it 
now with the Church. No longer compelled to struggle with 
foreign enemies, she could give more attention to the internal 
faith which she professed. The different teadencies of the 
ptimitive form now manifested themselves with more distinct- 
ness, and, by a remarkable'transformation, were converted into 
opposing doctrines ; just as the dormant tendencies of youth are 
developed in manhood, and transformed into determined and 
distinct traits of character, into positive vices or virtues. Great 
heresies made their appearance, headed by Arius and Pelagius. 
But these very heresies became the means, in the hand of God, 
of establishing the Christian doctrines with more clearness and 
power. ‘The truths of Christianity being thus defined by the 
Church at that period, were faithfully transmitted to later times. 
They were preserved in the midst of the abounding disorders 
and ignorance of succeeding ages. The dogmatic form was, 
through divine grace, the cuirass which begirt those doctrines 
amidst great strifes and overturnings, or the hammer which ef- 
fected an entrance for them into the hard and sensual heart of 
the rude and uncultivated. Still it must be acknowledged, that 
so great importance was then attached to them, even in their 
minor ramifications, that, for the sake of doctrinal forms, the 
e essence and life of Christianity were sometimes forgotten. 
he East and the West still preserved their essential charac- 
ters. ‘The East continued the country of deep speculations; 
the West, of practical questions. ‘The Kast contemplated God. 
The West busied itself with man. In the East, Arius and 
Athanasius appeared. In the West, Pelagius and Augustine. 
But, both in the East and in the West, the truth, though violent- 
ly attacked, gained for itself universal and splendid triumphs. 
Having’ passed the season of its youth, the Christian doctrine, 
like the first man, must needs be tested. But there needed 
not to be a second fail. It resisted the temptation, and re- 
mained firm. 
The doctrine respecting God was the first which was dis- 
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played, during this period, with majestic brightness, as it was 
the first upon which man dared to lay a threatening hand. 
Athanasius of Alexandria, a distinguished teacher, perceived, in 
the profound mystery of Redemption, the necessity of the eter- 
nal divinity of the Redeemer. Earth had no Saviour, if its 
Saviour was not God. If Athanasius devoted his whole life, 
and endured so many exiles, to defend the identity of sub- 
stance between the Father and the Son, it was not because he 
attached a great value toa dialectic subtilty. No, he con- 
tended for the very essence of Christianity and the salvation of 
souls. ‘The end of Christianity is, to restore man to commun- 
ion with God. For this there must needs be a Mediator. 
« But, if the Son of God,” says Athanasius, “ differs from God 
in essence, there must be a new mediation, by which he may 
be united to Him. He alone, who has no need of such medi- 
ation in order to be one with God,—who himself partakes of 
the divine essence, can establish a real communication between 
God and the creature. Now, the Son of God is this person. 
Were he a mere creature, however excellent, instead of uniting 
God and man by placing himself between theia, he would on- 
ly separate them from each other.”* 

Bat let us listen to the whole Church, speaking in the sym- 
bols of her faith. ‘* This,” she says, “isthe universal Faith, 
that we adore one God in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, 
without confusion of persons, or division of substance. For 
the person of the Father is one, the person of the Son is anoth- 
er, the person of the Holy Spirit is another. Yet the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit have one and the same divinity, 
an equal glory, a co-eiernal majesty. Such-as is the Father, 
such also is the Son, and such the Holy Spirit. The Father is 
uncreated, the Son is uncreated, the Spirit is unereated. |The 
Father is God, the Son is God, the Spirit is God; and yet, 
there are not three Gods, but one God. ..... This is the true 
faith, that we believe and confess one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, to be both God and man. As God, he is of the 
substance of the Father, begotten from eternity ; as man, he is 
of the nature of his mother, and born in time. Perfect God, 
and perfect man. Equal to the Father, in his divinity ;_ infe- 
rior to the Father, in his humanity.” + 

* Athan. Oratio contra Arian. 

[+ This creed, called the creed, or symbol, of Athanasius, is the pro- 
duction of a Latin writer of a later period. See Murdock’s Mosheim, 
Vol. I. p. 390, n. and the authors there referred to. Tr.] 
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_ A contest of more than sixty years, (from A. D. 320, to A. D. 
381,) was necessary to determine, expound. and defend the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. New contests were now 
commenced for the purpose of settling another doctrine. Soon 
after Athanasius and the theologians who followed his move- 
ment, we,see a teacher appear in the Church, who seems to 
have been commissioned by God, to develop and defend the 
Scripture doctrine respecting man; a teacher not less distin- 
guished for the depth of his genius than for the lustre of his 
piety... It was Augustine. 

Other teachers had preceded him, who showed, by their confes- 
sions, the unchangeableness of Christian doctrines. ‘In the 
sin of Adam,” says Hilary of Poictiers, “ the whole human race 
have sinned,’’*—‘‘ We have all sinned in the first man,”—is 
the. testimony of Ambrose of Milan; “ in him human nature 
has sinned,”+ But it was when the great teacher of the West, 
under whose influence all those were formed, who, for ages after, 
had a clear view of the truth, it was when Augustine appeared, 
that all the depths of human impotency were disclosed. 

He first abandoned Manichzism, and then Platonism, finding 
in veither, that internal peace which he needed amidst the tem- 
pests of life. He seized with eagerness upon the Gospel, which 
dissipated his doubts, consoled his heart, and shed new light 
upon all. his paths. In the midst of his contests with sin and 
philosophy, he learned from himself the whole corruption of 
the human heart. This is the chord which vibrates in all his 
instructions. Pursued, at once, by a sublime idea of holiness, and 
by. all the seductions of appetite, he saw, amidst the shock of 
these conflicting elements, the depths of his heart opened to his 
view, as the tempests of the ocean disclose the depths of the 
abyss. He found himself in the presence of a man, who, des- 
titute of spirituality and living in easy circumstances, took but a 
superficial view of human nature, and made out a moral power 
for man, from fanciful notions. Augustine joined issue with Pe- 
lagius.. The strife was not that of two men merely, but of two 
chiefs, of two great tendencies of which the human mind is sus- 
ceptible, and which are discernible in all times. Augustine 
saw the first man alienated from God. From that alienation 
resulted his sin. From that sin, proceeded the moral disorder 
which has pervaded human nature. Mankind, he considers as 


* Hilar. in Matth. C. 18. + Apol. Davidis, Cap. 2. 
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“a ruined mass.”* The consequence to his descendants, of the 
fall of the first man, (which was also its punishment,) was “ the 
necessity of sinning.”’+ Man has lost his freedom, and the power 
of doing any thing truly good.{ He can have no more than 
God gives him. If some men attain to the faith of the Gospel, 
the reason must not be sought for in man himself, since all are 
equally incapable of any good. It can be found only in a 
special agency of God, in a secret counsel of the Deity, in an 
election of grace.§4 After a contest of nearly thirty years, in 
Africa, Italy, and central Gaul, truth triumphed, and the doc- 
trine of the entire impotence of man remained in the church. 

In like manner, (and this brings us to the third point which 
we have to examine,) the doctrine of grace was at this time 
developed by these teachers. The excellent Hilary had al- 
ready declared: ‘‘ Redemption is bestowed gratuitously, not 
according to the merit of works, but according to the pleasure 
of the Giver, according to the election of the Redeemer.”||— 
‘In this,” says Augustine, “ consists the grace of God through 
Jesus Christ, that He justifies us, not by our righteousness, but 
by Ais own.” But he insists particularly, that the idea of 
grace excludes all merit, and all natural disposition in man to re- 
ceive salvation. God is the Alpha of salvation as well as the 
Omega. ‘* What begins by operation, He perfects by co-opera- 
tion. In beginning, He operates that we may will; in perfect- 
ing, He co-operates with those who will.”** He that glorieth, 
let him glory wn the Lord. 

Thus it was, that in this period of doctrines, Christian science 
made great advances. The doctrines respecting God, man, 
and salvation, which the teachers of the first period had found 
in the Scriptures, were more deeply sounded, and more fully 
unfolded, by those of the second. Theology advanced under 
the influence of the Spirit of God ; for there ts a progression in 
theology. What, then, shall we say of those, in our day, who 
would induce us to abandon these advanced degrees of sacred 
science, not merely with the view of carrying us back to the ele- 


* Massa perditionis. Pecc. Orig. 21. 

+ Obligato peccati. C. D. XIV. 1. t Predest. 8S. S. 3. 
§ Quaest. ad Simpl. } Hilar in Psalm. 
7 Sua, non nostra justitid.—De gratia Dei, 52. 

** August. De gratia et lib. arb. § 33. 
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ments, but that they may force upon us grievous errors, which 
the Church has long since refuted and banished from her 
bosom? Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 
go on to perfection ; not laying again the foundation. 


Form or THE ScHoo.. 


A new form succeeded to that which had itself displaced the 
primitive form. After a season of darkness, you see, about the 
middle of the eleventh century, a great intellectual movement 
working inthe West. It was this movement which gave birth 
to Scholasticism. The School (schola) sought to separate it- 
self from the Church, which had hitherto held supreme and 
single sway. _It wished to secure to itself an authority and ac- 
tion independent upon the hierarchy. Certain men of liberal 
minds, who, at first, were not generally ecclesiastics, nor monks, 
attempted to form free schools entirely distinct from those which 
had hitherto existed. From these schools, the university of 
Paris, that mother of scholasticism, soon sprung up. ‘The spirit 
of the School, (we should say now, the spirit of the university, 
may be discerned from the general character of Scholasticism. 
Its object was to apply philosophy to Christianity, to reduce 
doctrines to system, to show their connexion and their internal 
evidence, to gain over to them not only the heart, but the un- 
derstanding also. So that, if the first period was the period of 
Life, and the second, the period of Doctrine, the third may 
be considered as the period of System. There was still life 
in many parts of the Church, there were doctrines in every 
part ; but system was the predominating feature. Now every 
teacher published his system, or Summary of Theology.* It 
was the old age of the Church : which, in the course i ekate. 
succeeds the first two periods of youth and manhood. Old age 
loves to arrange truths which have been before collected. It is 
the season of meditation. It has little power of impulsion, but 
more of reflection. Although there were men of strength in 
the middle ages, the proneness to systematize was the distin- 
guishing feature of those times. 

The study of History received no attention. Scarcely more 





* Summa theologiae, of Alexander Hales, Venice, 1576 ; of Albert 
the Great, Bale, 1507 ; of Thomas Aquinas, Paris, 1675, etc. 
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importance was attached to exegetical studies. Yet the Eu- 
ropean mind was effectually roused from its protracted lethargy. 
It needed a guide to direct its movements. That guide was 
Dialectics. | And as Theology was the Science of the age, it 
was also the field upon which the human mind ventured under 
the auspices of this guide. This trait of the school tended to 
Rationalism and infidelity. Yet the earliest teachers of that 
period sheltered sacred theology from their attacks. “The 
Christian,’ says Anselm, the father of Scholasticism, ‘ must ar- 
rive at understanding, through faith. I seek not to understand 
that I may believe, but I believe that | may understand. And, 
indeed, I believe, because, if I did not, I could not under- 
stand.”* Soon, however, Abelard and his school abandoned 
this principle of Scholasticism, and became the defenders of 
free inquiry. ‘They wished, first, to learn, and then to believe. 
“Faith,” say they, ‘“ confirmed by investigation, is far more 
sure. We must attack the enemies of the Gospel on their own 
ground. If we must abstain from discussion, we shall find it 
necessary to believe every thing, falsehood as weli as truth.” 
Yet, notwithstanding this tendency to Rationalism, notwithstand- 
ing the anathemas of the Church against them, these Rationalist 
theologians cannot be reproached for the abandonment of any 
doctrine of faith. : 

But we do not entirely absolve Scholasticism from reproof. 
It often disfigured Christian truth. Its tendency and the state 
of the Church at that time, necessarily led to this result. Hu- 
man reason can never venture with safety upon those great truths 
which pass all understanding. The School of the middle age, 
like the Alexandrian School in former times, disturbed some 
doctrines, in its anxiety to strengthen the Christian system. 
Still it is true, that Scholasticism produced not a few distin- 
guished minds. I do not hesitate to say, although it may occa- 
sion surprise, that, under its influence, the Church made some 
progress; I speak not of progress in spiritual religion, but of 
progress in theological science. The teachers who were the 
light of those ages, communicated much sound doctrine to the 
crowds that filled their schools, and followed them by thousands, 
even to the deserts, wherever they saw them plant the chair of 
instruction. 


* Anselmi Epist. XLI. Prologion, C. 1. 
+ Abelardi Introd. ad Theol. C. 3. 
Vou. VI. No. 20. 45 
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Orthodox Christianity is considered by those people of the 
world who are most incredulous, as an invention of the middle 
ages. ‘This vulgar accusation of the wise men of the eigh- 
teenth century, surely does great honor to those times, far great- 
er, I think, than they deserve. It might, however, free us from 
the necessity of proving that Christianity existed then. Never- 
theless we will interrogate some of those teachers to whom we 
have already alluded. 

What, then, is the exposition of the doctrine of salvation, 
which was given by Anselm of Canterbury, the most influential, 
perhaps, of the philosophical theologians of those times, the 
second Augustine of the Latin Church, a man of great power, 
who knew how to unite the labors of philosophy with purity of 
faith? The Scripture system of Redemption is developed and 
presented by him in such a manner as to obviate objections, and 
to satisfy, at once, the understanding and the heart.—* All ra- 
tional beings,”’ he says, ‘ are bound to submit their own will to 
the divine will. This law was violated in the sin of the first man. 
Thus the harmony of the moral order of the world was destroy- 
ed. The law of eternal justice requires, either that mankind 
be punished, or that the lost harmony be restored by a satisfac- 
tion made by man. Without this, it would not be consistent 
with the moral order of the Universe, that impure man should 
be admitted to the communion of blessed spirits. Man could 
not of himself accomplish this satisfaction. As by one, human 
nature had become corrupt, so by one must satisfaction be 
made. But he who would effect it, must have something to 
bestow above what belongs to any created being. He must, 
then, be God himself. And, at the same time, in order that 
the satisfaction may be available by man, he must be human. 
He could then be no other than God-man. This God-man of- 
fered himself voluntarily to death ; for he was not subject to it. 
He maintained the most perfect obedience amidst the deepest 
afflictions. God, therefore, was under obligation to reward him. 
But since Christ, as God, was self-sufficient, he needed no re- 
ward. He could, therefore, transfer his own merits to the world, 
and demand, as a recompense, the salvation of believers.” — 
ee ~ the words of Anselm, in his work, entitled, Cur Deus 

But, what is very remarkable, considering their common rep- 
utation, the Scholastics insisted particularly upon the sanctify- 
ing influence of faith— The sufferings of Christ deliver us 
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from sin,” says Peter Lombard, the illustrious Master of Sen- 
tences, who for centuries ruled in the Schools; “ for this im- 
mense sacrifice of divine charity brings us within the embrace 
of God’s love, and this love sanctifies us.”*—* The just who 
live by faith,” says Robert Pulleyn, “are already sanctified 
within ; and receive good works as a sign of their faith and 
holiness. Faith first produces holiness of heart, and holiness of 
heart produces good works.”+—* Man, in his original state,” 
says Alexander Hales, the Irrefragable Doctor, “ was not op- 

ed to God. Then he had need only of formative grace. 
But now he has something within him which is in opposition to 
God, and which can be removed only by the power of God. 
In his present condition, therefore, he has need of transform- 
ing grace.” t 

There existed, it is true, differences and controversies among 
the scholastic teachers ; but their very controversies prove, that 
they were established upon the common ground of the great 
truths of salvation. For example, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, 
the Angelic Doctor, and others, contended, that the sacrifice of 
Christ effected the redemption of man, in virtue of its own 
intrinsic value, - insito valore:) whilst many other Scholas- 
tics, especially Duns Scot, the Subtil Doctor, maintained, that 
this redemption was only a consequence of the counsel or de- 
sign of God, who had valued the redemption of man at this 
price. Behold, then,in what they differ. But all agree in this ; 
“ Lost man is saved by the death of the God-man.” 


Form or THE REForMATION. 


Such was the testimony of the School, and of the Church, in 
those ages, to may posting of the numerous witnesses for the 


truth, Wickliffe, Waldo, and others, who were the precursors of 
the mighty movement which was soon to be effected in the 
world. ‘The Church had passed her season of youth, buoyant 
with life,—her mature age, full of power and clearness,—and 
her old age of system and reflection. But, with Scholasticism, 
reason also had departed. The hierarchy wished to bring 
within its close embrace, life, doctrines, systems, all, and to 

*Sententiarum, Lib. IV. + Sententiarum, Lib. VIII. 

t Gratia reformans. Summa. 
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lace the funereal stone upon all the noble tendencies of the 

rch. It wished to reign alone. Vain presumption! The 

Church bursts asunder the bonds of death. The stone is rolled 

away. "The 'sepulchre opens. She comes forth, like a man 

restored to life ;—and we greet the fourth period—the form of 
ion. 

If the three successive forms, which we have surveyed, have 
appeared to us distinguished as the form of life, of doctrine, and 
of system, what character shall we assign to this ? 

Reformation was a restoration of ancient forms. But 
this restoration’ was not effected at the expense of any one of 
those forms. The Reformation re-established and united the 
three successive forms, which had before existed in the Church 
of God, apart from each other, and composed them into a 
beautiful triad. © Such was the character of the fourth period. 
The Reformation took the form of system, and carried it back 
upon the form of doctrine. ‘Then it carried back these two 
forms united, upon the form of life. Or rather, it proceeded in 
an inverted order. It started with life, led it forward into doc- 
trine, and crowned the whole with system. The Reformation 
united the three modes of wisdom which preceded it. 

It began with life. Luther experienced in his own heart, by 
divine grace, the vivifying influence of Religion, as, perhaps, no 
teacher of the Church had ever experienced it before. The 
Reformation went forth in full vigor from the heart of the re- 
former, where God had deposited it. The era which was un- 
der the exclusive influence of the teacher of Wittemberg, was, 
if we may so speak, instinct with life. This is so true, that 
the excellent work which Melancthon, the theologian of the 
Reformation, published at that time, (we speak of the first edi- 
tion of his Loci Communes,) passes over the doctrines con- 
cerning the essence of God, the Trinity, not because they ap- 
peared to him of no importance, (on the contrary, they form 
the basis of his system,) but because, as he himself said, it is 
better to revere these mysteries than to sound them. 

But, at the same time, beneath this life you will discover the 
well-appointed members of Christian doctrine, and soon after, 
in the second period of the Reformation, (which commenced 
with the Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by Melancthon 
himself,) these doctrines were defined, and presented in all their 
power. The Trinity, the entire corruption of man, and, above 
all, the doctrine of grace, and of justification by faith, were de- 
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veloped with a clearness and depth scarcely equalled in the era 
of doctrine. Already,too, you may discover system, in the 
harmonious distribution of those different members of the body 
of Christian doctrine. But system manifested itself most dis- 
tinctly during the third period of the Reformation, under the 
influence of two great theologians, Melancthon in Germany, 
and Calvin at Geneva. The Institutes of Christianity will 
ever remain one of the most beautiful monuments of the Chris- 
tian system. 

How strong were the voices which, at that time, proclaimed 
the immutable truths of the Gospel! Listen to the teacher of 
Wittemberg, the great Luther, concerning the divinity of Jesus 
Christ.—* If Christ does not abide the true and essential God, 
begotten of the Father from eternity, and Creator of all creat- 
ed things, we are lost. For what would the sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ avail us, if he were a mere man like thee 
and me? He could not have vanquished Satan, sin and death. 
We need a Saviour who is truly God, and raised above sin, 
death, the devil, and hell. It matters little that the Arians ex- 
claim :—*‘ Christ is the noblest, the most exalted of creatures.’ 
They think, in this way, to recommend their shameful error, so 
that the people may not detect it. But if they strike at the 
faith, though in the least thing, it is all over with us. If they 
rob Christ of his divinity, we are past all deliverance from the 
judgment and wrath of God.”’* 

And what did the Reformation declare concerning man ? 
It ground to powder the various subtilties of the School, and 
set forth the true doctrine with admirable clearness and _simpli- 
city. Even before the publication of his famous theses on in- 
dulgences, Luther published others on man. Listen to some 
of those truths which, in this morning of the bright day of the 
Reformation, this great teacher declared himself ready to main- 
tain in the Church. 

“It is true, that man, who is become an evil tree, can will or 
do only that which is evil.” 

“On the side of man, there is nothing which precedes grace, 
unless it be impotency and rebellion.” 

“There is no virtue without pride or sorrow, that is to say, 
without sin.” ; 


— —_———__ —- a ae gens Sine eget 


* Interpretation of the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, T, EX. 
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** He who is destitute of the grace of God, sins continually, 
although he neither kills, steals, nor commits adultery.” 

Or shall we entertain you, with the homage which the Re- 
formation rendered to the doctrine of grace? It was by this 
doctrine that it overthrew the bulwarks of Rome. The Refor- 
mers did not desire that man should place his confidence or 
rest his salvation upon any thing which he might do in or of 
himself. Christ was the only foundation. Faith in his name 
was the only method of grace. Every other doctrine must 
lead either to pride or despair. 

Listen to Luther writing to his friend Sponlein : ‘Art thou, 
at length, weary of thine own righteousness? Dost thou rejoice 
in, and trust thyself to, the righteousness of Christ? Learn, my 
dear brother, to know Christ, and him crucified. Learn to des- 
— thyself, and to sing to the Lord this song: ‘ Lord Jesus! 

art my righteousness; but I am thy sin. Thou hast 
taken what was mine ; thou hast given me what was thine own. 
Thou hast become what thou wast not, that I might become 
what 1 was not!’ ”’* ‘ Works,” said he at another time, “ are 
not taken into consideration, where justification is concerned. 
True faith can no more fail to produce them, than the sun can 
fail to emit rays. But it is not works which induces God to 
jet 

*¢ Without doubt, the renewal of the heart must follow faith,” 
said Melancthon ; “ but, where justification is concerned, turn 
off thine eyes from this renewal, and fix them only on the 
promises, on Christ, knowing that we are justified only for the 
sake of Christ’s love, and not on account of our renewal. 
Faith justifies us, not, as thou writest, because it is in us as the 
root of a good tree, but because it lays hold on Jesus Christ, 
through whose love we are rendered acceptable.” ‘ We offer 
nothing to God,” said Calvin, “ but we are prevented by his pure 
grace, without regard to our works.”§ All the reformers, 
though they differed in some respects, are one on this point. 
In Germany, Switzerland, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Italy, and even Spain, they announced justification by faith, 
and declared,—*‘ If this article stand, the Church stands. If 
this article fall, the Church falls.” But why is it necessary to 
insist upon these things ? Have we not in our hands, their con- 


* Luth. Epist. T. I. + Luther ad Melanch. opp. 
t Melanch. ad Brentium, opp. § Calv. in Epist. ad Titum. 
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fessions of faith? And do not the enemies of this faith, as well 
as its friends, acknowledge, with one consent, that this was, 
indeed, the doctrine of the Reformation? A fifth period, a 
fifth form has now commenced in the church, mysterious, un- 
known, whose peculiar characteristics we are not yet able to 
discern. But there is one thing which the history of past forms 
teaches us. The fundamental truths which we have passed 
in review, will also constitute the essence and glory of the future 
form. That salutary doctrine which we have every where found. 
will never leave the helm of the Church. _ It will never aban- 
don that precious bark to the treacherous, though momentary 
gale of the heresies of a Theodotius, an Arius, a Pelagius, or a 
Socinus. What has been, will be. 

Nor this alone. ‘The history of past forms assures us, that 
the future form will unite all which was excellent in them. 
God suffers nothing to be lost in his Church. And this shows 
us clearly the error of some pious and well-disposed Christians, 
who speak only of returning to the primitive form, forgetting 
all that lies upon the route thither. The Church can no more 
shake off the influence of the successive forms through which 
she has passed, than a tree can divest itself of the layers which 
every spring adds to it, or the body of a full-grown man, of its 
annual increments. As for us, we do not turn away our eyes 
from the future ; but neither do we forget the past. ‘The past 
will live again in the future. Life, doctrines, system, all, will 
be found united in the new form. 

But will there not be something to give it a peculiar charac- 
ter, and thus to distinguish it from the form of the Reforma- 
tion? Doubtless, there will, but this something is yet to come, 
—and who shall say it? Nevertheless I will venture to speak. 
Will not the peculiar feature of the new form be a universal 
activity in extending to every race of man, and to every man 
of every race, what the preceding forms have produced ? 
Has not the period of the Reformation united all the isolated 
excellencies of the first three, that the new period may lay its 
hand upon them and spread them abroad among mankind? 
Must not Life, Doctrine, System or rather Christian Science, 
become the property of our race as they have never been hith- 
erto? I am silent on these things, which are still concealed 
from our view by a dark veil. 

But there is one thing which we ought to know. We-are 
at the entrance of a period, amd of a new form, for Christian 
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science as well as for the Church, and the present is the gene- 
ration which will be the instrument of God, in giving to this era 
its first impulse. Here is an immense labor to be performed, 
and there are few to perform it. ‘To you, in this hour at least, 
my voice shall call,—to you whose ears it does or may reach. 
Train yourselves, Scribes and Teachers! as destined, under 
God, to open the new path of knowledge and piety. Lear, 
that mighty faith and mighty knowledge are necessary, to van- 
quish a mighty unbelief. Enrich yourselves from the past, that 
you may be prepared for the future. Young men! you who 
are putting yourselves in readiness to serve the Churches of 
Him who laid down his life for his sheep, or who have already 
the care of his flock, learn what sound theology demands at 
your hands. Profit by the instructions of history. Let her 
persuade you to stretch beyond that narrow sphere where the 
prejudices which surround you, have, perchance, shut you in. 
Let her persuade you to abandon that cheerless track where 
none but sordid spirits drag themselves along. Live, not with 
the passing moment, but with the ages that are gone. History 
calls up the past, and brings it around you. She makes you 
hear its solemn testimony. Will you reject the universal faith 
of the Church, the voice of Jesus Christ himself, for that of a 
single teacher? Disdaining the glory which comes from God, will 
you seek that which comes from man? Continue, rather, that 
wonderful chain, whose first link is the Lord, and which, form- 
ed throughout by the great teachers of Christianity, has, at 
length, come downto you. Separate not yourselves to the ser- 
vice of some dark heresy. ‘Though you should be alone with 
your fellow-disciples, alone in the Church, alone in the world, 
to confess God manifest in the flesh, comfort yourselves with 
the thought, that you are united with those illustrious witnesses 
of so many different periods, whose voice we have now recal- 
led to your ears. History shows us, that Christianity has nev- 
er ceased to act with power upon the thoughts and lives of men : 
but she shows us, also, that this renovating influence has al- 
ways been exerted by the same doctrines. The evangelical 
doctrines of Christianity alone possess the power of renewing 
individuals and nations. Every other doctrine serves only to 
amuse or to destroy souls. Never will you find life where 
truth does not exist. Would you fill up the career of an ora- 
tor, who diverts people by words of mighty sound, or would 
you be the benefactors of man, to save him by the wisdom of 
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Ged? Link yourselves to that which is salutary, immutable, 
eternal. Onward,a holy band! What new and mighty efforts 
are now making in Switzerland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Great Britain, and America, to restore sound theology to the 
world, and to establish in it, the throne of truth! 

And Thou, thrice holy God! in whose light we see light, il- 
lumine us, and open to us the portals of that knowledge, whose 
immense treasures are all hid in Jesus Christ. 


ee 


ARTICLE III. 


Preirrer oN THE Music or THE Ancient Hesrews. 
By ©. A, Taylor, Andover. 
[ConTINDED FROM PAGE 172.] 
I. Or rxe Srrincep INstRUMENTS,—THE 42°3}. 


To these belong the following: 532, “ie, 7122, NAR, D2, 
239 or MQBY, JP NIOB or 72008. And first; of the 


532. 


One would believe that this appellation itself, of which the 
Greek varia, [va Sia, va8in, vavde or vaBias] and the Latin 
nablium, nablum, [or nabla] are evidently derivatives, together 
with its related words, would be enough to give us an idea of 
the instrument. Even this, however, has occasioned a variety 
of opinions among the learned, of which I shall quote only the 
most noted. To think of translating the word, a bottle, and 
thence deducing some explanation of the figure of this instru- 
ment, is a notion in some respects false ; for people in the East 
knew as little of bottles in ancient times, as they do now. It 
would be in vain to suppose it the instrument common amon 
our country-people, usually called the bag-pipe (the Dud 
or the Sackpfeiffe ;) for the nablium had strings, no flutes. It 
must, however, by virtue of its derivation, have resembled a 
leathern bottle, or at least, a vessel, in which wine-was pre- 

Vor. VI. No. 20. 46 
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served.' In the manufacturing of it there was exhibited a con- 
stant increase of splendor. The first we meet with, were 
made merely out of the wood of the win2;* others were 
made out of the rarer almug-tree, the DW3a>e or DARN 3 
and perhaps also out of metal,‘—unless the last is to be under- 
stood merely of particular parts of the instrument. According- 
ly, the external parts of the instrument were in general of wood, 
over which were drawn strings in various ways. We find, in- 
deed, nothing of this, in the sacred Scriptures ; but Josephus® 
and Athenaeus have given us a sufficient description of the in- 
strument in this respect. According to the first, it had twelve 
strings. Hesychius and Pollux reckon it among stringed in- 
struments. The resonance had its origin in the vessel- or bot- 
tle-part of the instrument, upon which the strings were drawn. 
For this reason, I cannot justify the figure which the nablium is 
alleged to have possessed by Calmet, who compares it with our 
harp, and makes it to have differed from it only in this, ‘ that 
the resonance of the nablium came from the top, without, how- 
ever, any string’s being fastened to it, or even brought to touch 
it.” If there was then such a sounding board to be found, it 
would be more than perverseness, to make it thus superflu- 


1 1 Sam. 10:3. 25: 18. 2 Sam. 16: 1. 


2 2 Sam. 6: 5. 1 Chron. 13:8. Both kinds of wood are uncertain ; 
but yet the almug or algum was preferred to the berosh. See Mi- 
chaelis, Fragen, p. 254. [Compare the words, in Harris’ Natural Hist. 
of the Bible, 2d ed. pp. 7, 133. See also Burney’s Hist. of Music, 
Vol. I. p. 227. Tr.) The berosh, however, if it is expressed by the 
Bogatoy of Diodorus Sic, as Wesseling thinks, Bibl. L. I. ¢. 49, is 
neither the pine-tree nor the fir. [See Harris above, and Gesenius 
sub voc. nina. Tr.) 

3 1 Kings 10: 12. 2 Chron. 9:11. Joseph. Antiq. L. VIII. c. II. 
p. 271. 

4 Joseph, Antiq. L. VIII. c. IIL. p, 262. Natdas xai xevvvigas, & ndex- 
Toov xatacxevace, tetgaxiourvelac. Calmet thinks that he here finds 
a contradiction of Josephus’s, and is inclined to understand this pas- 
sage, merely of Josephus’ own time. Admit it to be so; and yet 
every one will here find the continuance of luxury. ‘There is, how- 
ever, no contradiction; because that merely 4,000 [40,000?] were 
made out of metal, those made of the algum not being excluded. 
For cannot an instrument be of wood and metal at the same time ? 

5 Antiq. L. VIL. c. 10. “HW va Sia, dudexa pPoyyous tyovea, trois 
Saxtihorg xgoverat. 
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ously the part of an instrument to which it added nothing. The 
string must always touch the resounding body.' The more 
ancient Greek translation has employed various expressions, 
in order to designate the Hebrew 532. The Greek translator 
of the books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and the Maccabees, 
always renders it by the word vafAy, or, with a, different end- 
ing, vaBdor.* The translator of the Psalms and of Nehemiah 
has employed wadrzjgcov, and once only, waduog? and xOaga.' 
The former word, as well as the Latin nablium, has its origin 
from the oriental term. The other (wadrygcor) in former times 
put investigators to much trouble, in order to explain the spe- 
cific characteristics of this instrument. When, however, we 
find that the Seventy have rendered all instruments, 7, 3337, 
11:2, and others, by this same word, we may suppose that it is 
a universal name for instruments taken collectively. I shall say 
something upon this subject hereafter, when this name comes 
up in the Chaldee. At present this information is enough. 
We stand in as little need of this word, for the attainment of 
complete knowledge of our subject, as we do of the appella- 
tion in the Syriac, which renders it twice by the word nablium,° 
and otherwise by xan*p ;° but which for the most part leaves 
it out altogether. 





a i 


1 [Not so exactly, in the English translation of Calmet, which I 
have by me: “ But the nablum or psaltery was hollow toward the 
top, was played on (touched) toward the bottom ; whereas the cithara, 
or ten-stringed instrument, was played on, on the upper part, and was 
hollow below.” It is probable that Calmet himself had in mind some 
passage, of which there are several, in one writer and another, similar 
to the following, taken from Isidorus Hispalensis, of the 7th century ; 
Origg. II. 20. viz. “Psalterii et citharae haec est differentia, quod 
psalterium lignum illud concavum, unde sonus redditur, superius ha- 
bet, et deorsum feriuntur chordae, et desuper sonant; cithara autem 
contra concavitatem ligni inferius habet.” I shall hereafter have oc- 
casion to bring this passage up again, and some others, like it. I quote 
it, as found in Hivernick, Com. ueber das Buch Daniel, p. 106. See 
Calmet, Art. Music. Tr.] 

® Naidy is merely a change, taken from the old mode of writing ; 
as § and v greatly resembled each other in pronunciation. See Al- 
berti, ad Hesych. under this word. 

3 Ps. 70: 24. 4 Ps, 80: 2. 

5 I conjecture, as I am sorry to say, the impression of the Walton- 
ian Polyglott often renders necessary, that the reading, 2 Chron. 15: 16. 
13: 8 is an error of the press, and read 52) instead of xd2°. 

© 1 Kings 10: 12. Ps. 33: 2. 50:3. 
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According to the account of Mystaces Thetius, taken out of 
Sopater and to be found in Athenaeus, this instrument had a 
bordering of twisted lotus on its sides,’ and went up to high 
sounds. According to Ovid,? it was played on, with both hands. 
According to Jerome, Isidorus, and Cassiodorus, it had the form 
of an inverted Greek 1.5 The more we reflect upon what has 
hitherto been remarked, the more inclined are we to the supposi- 
tion, that the 32 is that species of the lyre which is so frequent- 
ly found -on ancient monuments, and in connexion with the 
statues of Apollo, and the form of which is represented by fig- 
ures Ist and 2d.4 This is a supposition in which we may in- 
dulge with so much the less doubt, since this figure is found on 
those ancient medals, which were struck at the time of the high 
priest, Simon ;> and Niebuhr® himself has furnished us with an 


\ NaBlas & GgPoou yoappdtwr, ovx sipelys, 

Nt hwrog éy mlevgoiow apuyos naytis 

“Epnvour axle potoar’ éygerov 38 tis 

Tov H0ovijs wehqdor evatar zxooor. 
[See Athenaeus, IV. 179, ed. Schweig. Tr.] My belief is, that in 
this place, Mystaces distinguishes various kinds of nablia from each 
other; and considers that which had its side-wreaths altogether of 
thin leaves of the lotus, as less adapted to sound, than others, which 
he does not name. It is not impossible that these others had side- 
wreaths or borderings of metalic electrum, which must have greatly 
improved the sound. 

2 De Arte, L. III. 

3 [Here call to mind the remark of Pfeiffer, on p. 357, at Note 1. 
Gesenius in bis Heb. Lex, ed. in 1833, refers to Jerome and also te 
Vitruvius, 6. 1. imelining to Pfeiffer’s opinion, and remarking, that 
buckets or wine-vessels had the form of a pyramid or a cone. See 
the words 533 and 33. Compare also Calmet, Vol. If. Frag. 232. 
No. 8. p. 338, and the figure, Charlestown ed. A specimen of such a 
vessel is also to be seen in Pococke’s Description of the East, Vol. I. 
p- 186, pl. LVH. f¢.Q. Respecting this general subject, and the re- 
ferences to Jerome and others, I shall have something to say, here- 
after. Tn.] 

4 For a more accurate description of its parts, and also bow they 
were made out of the svgos [or box-tree,] see Philostrat, Icon. L. 1. 
10, p. 778, 

5 Calmet, |. c. p.56. [The coin is to be seen in Calmet’s great 
work, Vol. Ill. the Fragments, No. 203, plate Il. No. 5. of Hebr. 
ceins, described p. 257, ed. Charlestown 1813. Taj 

© Reisebeschreibung, Tb. 1. p. 479. [It was he who saw it in the 
hands of a Barbari, mentioned below.} 
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instrument from the East, which bears an exact resemblance 
to the ancient lyre. From him the figure No. 3d is taken. It 
is a kind of harp, and is called kussir' and tambira. The 
belly of this instrument is a wooden bowl, having a small hole 
in the under part, and being covered over with a stretched skin, 
which is higher in the middle than at the sides. Two posts, 
which are fastened together at the top, by a cross-piece, pass 
obliquely through this skin. Five gut-strings pass over this 
skin, having a bridge for their support, on to the cross-piece. 
The instrument has no pins or screws ; but every string is fas- 
tened by means of some linen wound with it around this cross- 
piece.—It is played on, in two ways,—either by being struck 
with the finger; or by a piece of leather or perhaps a quill, 
hung atits side, and drawn across the strings.”—‘ May not 
this instrument bear a great resemblance,” asks Niebuhr, “ to 
the harp of David?” Probably not to this ; but perhaps to the 
+32, if indeed, it is not the very same instrument, as the name 
indicates, when compared with the Syriac. As from the ac- 
count of Niebuhr, we clearly ascertain the presence of this in- 
strument in the East; so also by Sopater, as quoted in Athe- 
naeus,” we have this region and particularly Sidon in Phoeni- 
cia, pointed out as its native country. Moreover, this isa thing, 
which the very name authorizes us to conjecture, and which 
rendets the information more certain. Much cultivation does 
not belong to the invention of this instrument; for we meet 
with it among nations who to this quality, camot make much 
pretension. The Negroes, for instance, on the Gold-Coast, 
have it in their possession, made of a hollow piece of wood, 
about eight inches long, and four broad. From the hinder part 
of it, there is a post which crosses over to the fore part, to which 
five or six strings are drawn ; so that this instrument bears some 
resemblance to a small harp, or to the modern Grecian instru- 
ments ; and of all the instruments they [?] have, it gives the most 
agreeable sound.® Its strings are of reed.‘ 


' Is not this the Syrian RNP? I answer without hesitation, yes ; 
for in the very place where the Syriac translator in the passages above 
quoted, has this word; the Arabic translator, in the Waltonian Poly- 
glott, has put his kasirab. The whole difference regards the third 
point, connected with the T'hse. 

2 — Tod SWavov va Sia. L, IV. p. 175. 

3 See Allgem. Histor. der Reisen. Th. IV. p. 158. 

* [Bruce found an instrument, somewhat like the above one, among 
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Drusius,' however, believes that the /yra and the nablium 
cannot have been the same. As to the first instance which he 
adduces from Sophocles in support of this opinion: Ov vavia« 
xwxuroioty, ov Avoa qidu,—it may be remarked, that it is not 
the object of Sophocles in this place, to distinguish between 
these instruments. What he has quoted from 2 Sam. VI. rests 
merely on the translation ; and in the translation, it is known, 
as I have above quoted, that the word nablium has been vari- 
ously rendered by the Greeks. Finally, should Simeon’s ex- 
planation he deemed valid, the remark of Drusius would fall at 
once to the ground. What the Rabbins sometimes pretend, 
that the nablium was a species of flute, will, after the many tes- 
timonies that have been brought forward, not need to be refuted. 
That they assume it to have had holes, is no proof; for the kus- 
sir of the Barbari had them. As to whether this instrument 
was adapted for one part, or for many, I am too little of a con- 
noisseur in music itself to express myself with confidence. The 
kussir is adapted for one part; and Brown,? in what he has 
said with so much fluctuation, respecting the music of the He- 
brews, declares this also to be the case with the nablium. Or 
should the dvo7yov of Hesychius, for which Salmasius substi- 
tutes deonyor, be referred to a kind of harmonized melody,—a 
species of music detested by the Orientals, and by the ancients 
in general,—and thence also be deduced, the explanation of 
the ovx evuédng of Mystaces ? 3 
the Abyssinians, who claim to have received the most of their instru- 
ments from Egypt or Judea. See Burney, Hist. Music, I. 214. Tr.} 

1 Animaduers. L, I. c. 55. “ Lyra esse non potest—Sophocles clare 
distinguit—neque etiam cithara, cum scriptum sit 2 Sam. 6. et citha- 
ris et nablis et tympanis.—In Iario Ebraeo notatum inventum aliud 
discrimen, Rabbi, inquit, Simeon, nebel a cithara eo differre ait, quod 
plures habeat chordas quam cithara.” 

2 Betrachtungen ueber die Poesie und Musik ; aus dem Englishen 
uebersetz von J. J. Eschenberg, p. 288. [The same work already 
referred to. Ta.] 

3 Perhaps P. Martini has farther carried out this thought, in his 
Storia del Musica. As I could not get possession of his work, so I 
know not how far he agrees with me, [Father Martini was an Ital- 
ian ; and spent the chief part of a long and laborious life in the study 
of music and musica! literature. Great confidence is placed in his 
decisions. He ranks himself among the opponents of ancient coun- 
terpoint ; though he evinces a strong desire to favor the claims of the 
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As to when this instrument was invented, or when it came 
into use among the Hebrews, nothing can with certainty be de- 
termined. The first mention made of it is in the times of 
Saul ;? and from this time onward we continue to meet with it, 
in the Old Testament. It is, however, not found in the second 
chap. of Daniel, where mention is made of.so many instru- 
ments. Should it hence be inferred, that, among foreigners, 
this instrument had lost its name, and was preserved under an- 
other appellation? The term nadblium does not occur even 
among the Greek and Latin writers, with so great frequency as 
we should expect it would. None but the poets use it, who 
are, besides, fond of borrowing foreign names, and who often 
resort to this means of making out an expression. Hence it is, 
that the Arabians and Syrians have the Greek word cithara, 
and often leave it out; and hence too, the fluctuation of the 
Greek translation ; and hence finally, the suspicion of Drusius, 
can be entirely removed. 

The use of this instrument prevailed particularly in the pub- 
lic worship of God.2 When David brought home the ark of 
the covenant,‘ this instrument was played on by Zecharia, Aziel, 
Shemiramoth, Jehiel, Unni, Eliab, Maaseiab, and Benaiah. 
And when he afterwards projected the order for the Levites,° 


ancients in this respect. One of his reasons is, that they allowed no 
other intervals to be concords, than the octave, the fourth, and the fifth, 
with their replicates ; and another, that several writers, of the middle 
ages, whose names are cited in his book, call music in parts, the new 
music, the new art, the new invention, “musica nova, ars nova, noviti- 
um inventum.” Before quitting the subject, however, father Martini 
gives a specimen of such meagre counterpoint, as he supposes the 
ancients may have had, with the use of their imperfect concords; in- 
to which specimen, however, he has been obliged to admit some 
combinations of sound which we cannot suppose the delicate ears 
of the Greeks would have allowed. This last is doubtless the thought 
of P. Martini, to which Pfeiffer alludes. See Burney, Hist. Mus. Vol. 
7 144, seq.; where the specimen alluded to, may also be found,— 
R.] 

' Onkelos, indeed, in his paraphrase, Genesis 4: 21, ascribes it to 
Jubal in connexion with the kinnor and the ugabh. He however is 
the only one that dues so. He has thus at farthest shown, how close- 
ly related to each other are the nablium and the kinnor. 


2 1 Sam. 10:5. 
3 2 Sam. 6: 5. 1 Kings 10: 12. 2 Chron. 20: 28. 29: 25. 
* 1 Chron. 15: 16. 16: 5. 5 1 Chron. 25: 1—7. 
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it was entrusted to the families of Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun. David’s instrument properly it was not. He played u 
on the "125. Asaph was only overseer of the nablists. He 
himself played on the n°m=x. Out of the worship of God, 
it was employed at festivals! and for luxurious purposes ;2 which 
is also evident from Mystaces.® 

Its sound is ordinarily expressed by "at [="y3t);* in Isaiah 
also by mi97,°a noise. It was played on with the hands ;* 
perhaps also with the pecten, which is now in the East, made of 
leather. It was often accompanied with voices, and may also 
have been employed for different tones [or parts, as regards 
high and low.} To this fact there is perhaps a reference in the 
words, nin>>~>»7 which once stand connected with this instru- 
ment. Some, as Haremberg for instance,® make them to mean 
a —— mode of music, that is said to have derived its name 
from Elim, a region which, as Bochart has shown,® borders on 
Phoenicia. As regards the superscription of the/46th Psalm, the 
supposition may be more correct. In the passage of the Book 
of Chronicles, however, it does not well answer. A region, 
ni2>y cannot be called; and as an appellative, it would be ne- 
cessary for it to have a different construction. Should it not 
rather indicate the nablium as tuned somewhat lower, perhaps 
for the voices of young females; or an instrument ieee 
played on by the women?" Qr cannot nim>z be made to de- 
signate the bottle or bag which is found under the instrument ? 
It is true the word itself has not this signification ; but we should 
find a resemblance, if we should merely adhere to the Greek 

1 Isaiah 5; 12. 2 Amos 6: 5. 

3 See moreover Sal. Van Dill, Sing-dicht und Spielkunst, pp. 97, 
446 seq. Politiani Miscell. c. XIV. Miscell. Lips. T. IX. P. II. 240. 

* Amos 5: 23. 

5 Isa. 14: 11. If it is not here as well as in chap. 16: 11, to be un- 
derstood, rather of the shaking or vibration of the strings, and accord- 
ingly of the playing itself, and not of the sound or tone. 

6 Joseph. Antiq. L. VII. €. 10. Jaxrvdou xpoveran. 

? 1 Chron. 15: 20. 8 Miscell. Lips. T. EX. P. II. 

9 Geogr. Sac. p. 569. 

10 Sulzer, Theorie, etc. under the word Canon, and Discant. 

il They perhaps played on something more than simply the adufe. 
On ancient monuments, they often occur with the lyre. 
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untg tav xevgiov.' Moreover, according to the accounts of the 
Sacred Scriptures, it was played on, in company of most other 
instruments, but particularly of the kinnor ; and it was most in- 
timately connected with the 

“ive. 

This 43 occurs as an instrument, in only a very few pas- 
sages, and never but in connexion with the nablium. is 
has given rise to the conjecture, that the two instruments ma 
have differed from each other, only in the number of their 
strings, or the openings in the bottom. Hence we meet with 
the translation, év dexayoodm, ® and the Chaldaean, Syrian, and 
Arabian instrument of ten strings. Ordinarily, the nablium 
had twelve strings ; and accordingly, by such an addition, there 
was merely expressed a somewhat different mode of music. 
Of the lyre of the ancients, we still have various figures, 
which Montfaucon distinguishes by the terms, toeyoodwr, rerga- 
zoom, etc. according to the number of the strings.’ In this 

t, the Viv? may have been distinguished from the nablium, 
as in Ps. 92:4. Haremberg considers it as a magas* of the an- 
cients. I shall by and by, give this word a closer investigation ; 
and then it will be easy to decide respecting it. In the very out- 
set I could have wished that Haremberg had more accurately 
distinguished it from the pecten.° 

Perhaps it is the eoxagov of Pollux ; but this does not make 
it exactly the magas.© The only implication is, that this latter 

1 So the Seventy have translated it in the 46th Psalm, of the Co- 
dex Vatican; also in the Book of Chronicles. The Alexandrian Co- 
dex, however, there has aljuwd, or alawwd, Aquila translates it by 
nagtévey, 

2 Ps. 33: 2. 144: 1. 


3 Circumstantially are these names explained, in the dialogue, Sur 
la Musique des Anciens, published at Paris in 8vo. 1735, p. 40. 

4 [It would seem from Athenaeus, that the nominative singular 
should be magadis. See what the author says, however, below. Tr.] 

5 [Perhaps an error of the press, for pectis, or in Greek anrtic. 
Compare, however, what the author says below. The 2pxtis, a species 
of stringed instruments, was supposed by many to be the same as the 
payadic. See Athenaeus, ed. Schweigh. IV. 183. b. c. XIV. 635. e, 
and 636.a,andc. Tr.] 

6 L. IV. c. IX. 8. p. 381. “Evoe 52 thy yrdigay thy avin sivas 1H 

Vor. VI. No. 20. 47 
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is a name, which he, as is somewhat particularly remarked of 
Anacreon, gave to the ascron [ascaron.] One conjecture more ; 
that we must here think of "it, is evident from what follows, 
where Pollux, upon mentioning the word ascron [ascaron], 
goes on at once to describe the v@@ias. At the same time, it 
will be seen, from the passage printed below, that he ascribes it 
to the Thracians. In Montfaucon,' 1 find an ancient quadran- 
lar instrument which in some respects resembles the nablium. 
rom this author, I have taken the figure No. 4; without, how- 
ever, on that account exhibiting it as the identical ascaron. 


“133, 


The proper root of this word is unknown. It seems indeed 
not even to be peculiar to the Hebrew language ; but to be one 
that must be sought for, where this instrument first received this 
name. It is used in all the cognate languages of the Hebrew, 
and cannot fail to be recognized, even in the Persian. If the 
kinnor of Jubal, before the flood, was the same instrument, and 
known by the same name as it was afterwards, then its origin 
extends very far back. It is oriental; and from it comes the 
Greek zuvvvga. The Seventy render it indefinitely xe@age and 
xivvuga. The latter is frequently written with one v, xeviga. 
Once they substitute for it Goyavoy ; ® and five times, waAryosor® 
Aquila, Symmachus,’ and Theodotion,® have frequently trans- 
lated it x«Paga, never xevviga. Sometimes, also, they have 
wadrygeov.© The Syriac translation follows the Greek, and 
for the most part has 8925; sometimes, also, e=mp, which 
belongs to the nablium. ‘The Arabic translation renders it by 
psalter, kissari, or like the Syriac predecessor, and sometimes 
by tambiru. In the word kunnar it is also met with in the 


aoxagn dvopatousry vouitover* 16 0 av ahi dsiov anzvaior, tyov di- 
eidxvoutva myvia, & meguoTeepouera yor éxoisL, xQoTaly nagandijauor. 
payady 3 dvoucter wiv “Avaxgéwr. thy 58 sigecw aidrijs, KarFagos 
Ogeasi nooctidnow. 

1 Suppl. Antiq. Expl. T. III. Tab. 76. 2 Ps. 136: 2. 

3 Gen. 4: 20. Ps. 48: 4. 80:2. 149:3. Ez. 26: 13. 

4 1 Sam. 16: 23. 1 Chron. 25: 3. Ps. 70: 22. 80:3. 136: 2. 

5 1 Sam. 16: 16. 


6 1 Sam. 16: 16; Aquila. Ps, 42:4. Isa. 16: 11. Symm. 1 Sam. 
16: 23. Theed. 
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Persian, and thence, also, in the Arabic, for, as Castelli re- 
marks, the stalk and leaves of the lotus.!. Farther than this, 
we have no knowledge of any significations, or of any words, 
either derivative or cognate. 

The first use and also the invention of this instrument is as- 
cribed by the sacred Scriptures to Jubal. - It is said that he 
was the inventor of the kinnor and the ugabh. It is possible, 
that this Jubal found his imitators in the Apollo of the heath- 
en,® in their Mercury, Amphion,‘ Linus, or Orpheus.*> ‘The 
kinnor is afterwards mentioned by Laban in the description he 
gives of the various solemnities, in regard to which, he assures 
the fleeing Jacob, that it had been his wish to accompany him 
with all the testimonials of joy,—with music,—toph and kin- 
nor. 

Here we have the region, in which the invention of the kin- 
nor, and probably also its name, must be placed; that is, Phoe- 
nicia. and Syria. There was a king of the Phoenicians and 
Cyprians, who had received his name from it, most <9 be- 
cause he played it well. He lived at the time of the Trojan 
war ; and accordingly, was far younger than Laban.’ Ezechiel 
likewise ascribes its origin to the city of Tyre. Moreover, of 
the more ancient writers who make mention of this instrument, 
Homer too must here be adduced.° 


$$$ ——— 


1 In the Arabic literally nabak. 
2 Gen. 6: 21, 3 Pausanias, V. 14. 


4 Plin. Hist. N. VII. 56. Bulenger, de Theatr. Il. 30. De Conviv. 
III. 33. 


5 Diod, Sic. L. I. p. 10. 


® Gen. 31: 27. ‘The Greek here has x«Paga; the Syriac, kinnore ; 
and the Arabic, the word tanabur, or tumbur. 


7 [Cinyras, king of Assyria, according to some, or of Cyprus, ac- 
cording to others. He is mentioned by Homer, Ilias, XI. 20, as one 
who had formerly presented Agamemnon with a Swgat or coat of 
mail. According to some, he stabbed himself, for incest he had been 
induced unwittingly to commit. According to Suidas, however, his 
death was occasioned by a defeat he sustained in a trial of musical 
skill with Apollo. ‘This author also supposes him to have received 
his name from the x:vvge, in honor of the skill with which he played 
upon it. Attempts have been made to prove him the Noah of the 
Bible, though probably without success. See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, 
4th ed. edit. by Maizeaux, Sub. voc. Cinyras ; ‘also Suidas’ Lex. Tr.) 


® Ez, 28: 13, ° Il. 4. 
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In the first age, it was consecrated to joy and exultation. 
Hence the frequency with which, in the lyrical poems of the 
Old Testament, the kinnor, the instrument handled by David 
asa master and employed as the means of driving away the 
melancholy. of Saul,'—is summoned to the praise of the divine 
majesty.* To it, indeed, David appears to have given a new 
degree of perfection; and perhaps this fact lies at the founda- 
tion of what Amos says: ‘that secure voluptuaries invent in- 
struments of music like David;’ and also of what there is in 
the 151st Psalm to be found in some translations : “ while 
tending my father’s sheep, | made for myself shawms or pipes 
and kinnor [éeyavoy xaé wadrggeov.”}' In bringing back the 
ark of the covenant,° as well as afterwards, at the consecration 
of the temple,® it was assigned to particular virtuosos, especial- 
ly to the family of Jeduthun. ' Isaiah mentions it as used at fes- 
tivals, with the nablium.* According to the same prophet it was 
carried around by courtesans ;* and by its presence, also made 
the means of increasing the joy of vintage.? Under the reign 
of Jehoshophat, [after a victory which he and his people had 
achieved over the Moabites and other enemies,] they returned 
in triumph to Jerusalem, accompanied with playmg on the na- 
blium and the kinnor.!? Hence, the appellative D°P3 | is also ad- 
ded to it; and playing on it is denominated wivn.!* Thesor- 
rowing Jews in Babylon, far removed from the joys of the pub- 
lic worship of God, in their own native country, hang their harps 
on the willows;'* and among the threatenings of the prophets, 
we find this ; namely, that the melodies of the kinnor should 


' 1 Sam. 16: 16—22, See also Bochart. Hieroz, I. 465, 

2 Ps. 33: 1, 2, 43; 4. 49: 5. 71: 22, 23. 92: 2—5. 149: 2, 3. 

3 Amos 6: 5. 

4 Ps. 151: 3. {MTSE SUTIN WP WR WANT QP NMA NPA 

3723 22nd 

These are the Syriac words. The Psalm is likewise to be found in 
some editions of the Arabic and Aethiopic versions, as well as in some 
editions of the Greek translation of the Seventy. It is often quoted 
by Athanasius and Apollinaris. It may also be seen in Hoen’s Selec- 
tion of the best apocryphal writings, p. 188, ed. Coburg, 1776. 

* 1 Chron, 16: 21. & 1 Chron. 26: 3. 

2 Isa. 5: 12. § Isa. 2 16. 9 Isa, 24: 8. 

1&2 Chron. 20: 27, 28. © Ps. 81: 3. ® Isa. 24:8. 

13 Ps, 137: 2. 
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cease.! I could quote several other passages in order to fix 
the cases in which the kinnor was employed. They were for 
the most part, occasions of joy, such as jubilees and festivals. 
Only in one passage of Isaiah? would it appear as if it was em- 
ployed in times of sorrow and pain. This however, is only in 
appearance ; for in this passage, the discourse is not respecting 
the use of the instrument. ‘There is in it, nothing more exhib- 
ited, than a truly appropriate comparison, taken from the trem- 
bling of the strings of the kinnor; as both Doederlein and 
Walther have most excellently expressed this meaning. 
Whence, however, comes it, that the x:@aga and xevrvga of 
the Greeks, was a plaintive instrument ; or rather, whence comes 
it, that Bochart, Calmet, and Haremberg, could unanimously as- 
sert that it must have had a plaintive sound, at least among the 
Greeks? Their assertion originated from one and the same 
source; although they have deviated from each other into dif- 
ferent results. It was the passage of Hesychius where he ex- 
plains xevvoa. Keriga’ deyavoy povoixor, xeOaga’ olxroa. 
Let the point between x:®aga and ofxrea be taken away ; and 
it is actually wanting in the more ancient editions of Hesychius ; 
at the same time, note the significations of xevvocoPat, xevvgar, 
to moan, to weep, etc. This being done, how easy, indeed 
how natural, was the assertion, formerly made; that the xcwwga 
must be a plaintive and sorrow-expressing instrument? Span- 
heim* speaks of it as a learned remark, that x«Oaoa and otztga 
must be read together. ‘The better editions of Hesychius, 
however, have a point between them; and Alberti‘ very cor- 
rectly remarks that Hesychius here connects together two sig- 
nifications which the same word had, according to different pro- 
nunciations. Keviva is Ooyavoy povorxov, xeOaoa. On the 
other hand, xevvoa, as also xevven and xervedr is oixtea, Pov- 
vytexy. The latter comes from the Greek xewvoes6e; but the 
former is the name of a musical instrument,—a word which is 
as little Greek as Hebrew, and must have derived its origin from 
the old Phoenician language. Here then the remarks of Bo- 


Se eg -_—-——- + 


_ ere 


' Ez. 26; 13. 1 Macc. 3: 4, 5. 2 Isa. 16: 11. 
> Ad Callimach, H. in Apoll. v. 20. 


4 See his learned remark on this passage of Hesychius, Th. If. p. 
264, (18.) We can hence derive a new proof of how much depends 
upon good editions of writers. 
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chart! and Calmet* fall to the ground. The passage in addi- 
tion, quoted by the latter from Horace,’ proves nothing but what 
every one must admit; that the kinnor was 


“ Nec loquax olim, nec grata,” 
until its music had been cultivated ; but that it may be 


nunc et 
Divitum mensis,* et amica templis.® 


Haremberg has carried his conjecture the farthest ;° and to the 
neglect of the greater similarity between 7522 and xevvga and 
without thinking of the agreement there is between the Syriac 
and the Arabic, found a new resemblance, between the kinnor 
and the gingra. His reasons, however, seem to me to be much 
too weak. That gingra is a Phoevician instrument, is evident 
from Athenaeus and Pollux ; but this does not make it the kin- 
nor. That the gingra is also of a plaintive character, is like- 
wise shown by these same vouchers. This, however, was not 
the character of the kinnor. The indefiniteness imputed to the 
old translators in their rendering of the word kinnor, is real. 
They all, however, faithfully adhere either to xevvga, or else to 
xvOaoa. Of the y-yygia, and of the pipe in general, there is 
not the remotest thought to be found. ‘ That, therefore, 2337 


1 Geogr. Sacr. P. II. p. 729. 
3 L. IIL. Od. 2. 


4 The proof of this, and at the same time a refutation of the opinion 
quoted, may be seen in Montfaucon, Antiq. Expl. P. III. p. 110; 


where, on the LVII. copperplate, is to be found an entertainment, at 
which a cithara is played. 


5 [Gesenius, however, in his Heb. Lexicon of 1833, asserts that the 
“\i2> was used in cases of sorrow as well as of joy; and appeals to 
Job 30: 31 as a proof-text. It would not be worth while to contend 
too strenuously for Pfeiffer’s position. It is sufficient, if it be a gen- 
eral truth that the 712> was an instrument for joyful occasions. The 
text appealed to by Gesenius does not certainly prove to the contrary 
of this; nor indeed, that this instrument was ever appropriated to 
sorrow. Indeed, the passage referred to by Gesenius seems to me to 
imply directly the opposite ; viz. That the kinnor and the ugabh, once 
instruments of joy, have now become sources of sorrow, on the prin- 
ciple that sadness of heart is deepened by expressions of mirth and 
gladness. Tr.] 


8 Miscell. nou. Lips. IX. p. 236. 7 1 Sam. 16: 16. 


9 Lc: p.55. 
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must have meant to blow,’ would not have thence followed. 
On the contrary, from the fact, that 232 is used of playing with 
the hand, perhaps an inference must be drawn in regard to the 
peculiarity of the kinnor. And besides, [admitting Harem- 
berg’s conjecture to be true,] the name kinnor must soon have 
x . 

e have indeed no ancient figure of the kinnor to be relied 
on, as genuine. We can with certainty only say, that it was an 
instrument made out of the sounding parts of good wood and 
furnished with strings. Josephus! asserts, that the xe»»vea was 
furnished with ten strings, and played on, with the plectrum. 
Suidas, in his explanation of it, makes express mention of 
strings or sinews ;* and Pollux speaks of goats’ claws as being 
used for the plectrum.* David made it out of the berosh ; and 
Solomon, out of the alinug.4 Josephus also makes mention of 
electrum. By this, however, the species of the cithara among 
the ancients wer2 not particularly distinguished ; and if [ may 
be permitted to apply the history of the invention of the lyre, 
as it has been related by secular scribes, to the invention of the 
kinnor; why then the strings were drawn over the belly of a 
hollow piece of wood.® Formed in this way, it resembles our 
cithara or violin. An ancient one of this kind, taken from 
Montfaucon, I have exhibited in figure 6th.6 There is another 


1 Antiq. L. VIL. c. 10. "H pév xuviga, Séxe zoodaic énupévn, tin- 
Tetat mhixtew. 

2 Kiviga, ogyavoy povoixoy’ 3 Page’ ano Tov xveiv Tu vEIQG. Pp. 

8. 


3 L. IV. c. IX. § 2. “Aiyew 58 zndai, te nijuten. 

4 See above, respecting the nablium, p. 358 seq. 

5 [The author here alludes as I suppose to the alleged origin of 
the lyre, viz., the dried sinews of a dead tortoise, found by Apollo on 
the banks of the Nile, or, according to others, by Mercury. Hymns of 
Homer, Eig “Equiv. See Burney I. 197, and #219. Tr.] 

6 [Dr. Burney’s Hist. Mus. the first volume of which was published 
three years before this treatise, but was probabiy never seen by Pfeif- 
fer, contains the drawing of an instrument which evidently belongs to 
the same species as the kinnor, provided we take father Montfaucon’s 
representation of it to be correct, and which justly lays claim to a 
very high antiquity. It was drawn under Dr. Burney’s own eye, 
from a broken pillar in the Campus Martius at Rome, which was 
brought thither by Augustus from Egypt. The pillar itself is sup- 
posed to have been erected by Sesostris, nearly 400 years previous to 
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standing by it, figure 7th, which, however, I have caused to be 
sketched, from Niebuhr’s Reisebeschretbung or Travels. ‘« The 
modern Greeks call it Sewdri. It ordinarily has four steel 
strings and one double brass one.” In addition to this one, 
Niebuhr also has four others, very much resembling it,—dif- 
fering from it, indeed, as to figure, only in the length, magnitude, 
character and number of the strings. One of them is called 
by the Greeks, scitali ; another, baglama, lyra, repab, and by 


the Trojan war. ‘The instrument,’ says Dr. B. ‘has two strings and 
a neck, and greatly resembles the calascione, still in common use 
throughout the kingdom of Naples. It furnishes a proof that the 
Egyptians early knew how by a simple device, to shorten the strings 
and thus obtain many sounds at little expense.’ This was not usual- 
ly the case with the ancient stringed instruments. Father Montfau- 
con had examined 600, without finding any of the kind, In regard 
to all of them, he says: “Chordarum spatium totum pellucidum est, ut 
harpa illa quae in manibus regis Davidis pingi solet.”—And again, 
speaking of the lyre, the figure of which Pfeiffer has taken from him, he 
says: “ Fig. 9. (12) lyram nobis offert, a caeteris, quas adhuc vidimus, 
in eo differentem, quod chordae illius luci et occulis non perviae, sed 
machinae ligneae applicatae sint, ut lyrae hodiernae.” Montfaucon’s 
figure was taken, “ ex anaglypho nosodochii S. Johannis Lateranen- 
sis.”—F rom the above, it would seem that Bruce’s remark, that necks 
are a modern invention, and hence the guitar or the instrument 
among the Arabs which resembles it, is without foundation. 

It should here also be added, that Bruce found a sculpture of a 
harp, resembling that usually put into the hands of David, or nearly 
in the forin of a triangle, with one side, however, or the front part 
wanting; and under circumstances which lead him to think it as old 
as the time of Sesostris. His account appears to bea fair one. This 
instrument he calls the Theban harp, Is it to be regarded as a later 
variety of the nablium? It still remains quite uncertain, therefore, 
as to what was the exact shape of David’s harp. At least, it is very 
questionable whether it had the form of a kind of violin or guitar, as 
Pfeiffer is inclined to think. The common opinion may, after all, be 
nearly the correct one. At least, musical instruments, nearly in the 
form of that commonly put into the hands of David, as well as in that 
of a kind of guitar, were known in ancient times. It should be ad- 
ded, however, that Dr. Shaw, after having told us that the Moors have 
among them, many small guitars or quetaras of different sizes, de- 
clares that this is unquestionably the same word and the same instru- 
ment as the cithara of the ancients. See Travels, Vol. I. p. 203, 2d 
ed. 1757.—I have since writing the above note, examined the subject 
more in extenso, and hope to give the main results, in a separate arti- 
cle. Tr.] 
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the Arabians in general, tambira.' This is the identical name 
employed by the Arabic translator, in the Waltonian Polyglot, 
for 7432", and which is defined by Golius,? out of Gieuhari 
and Meidani, in the same manner. I may be permitted farther 
to add, that the Spanish gittare expresses the other name, 
xPdéga, formerly common ; and in this way, it seems to be un- 
questionable, that the kinnor may have had this very same form, 
or one differing a very little from it. The Arabian musicians 
of the present day, in playing on it, either touch it with a quill, 
or with a miserably constructed bow of horse-hair. the 
other Grecian stringed instruments, I dare not venture to give 
more specific descriptions. I believe, however, that of the cat- 
alogue of Pollux, there are more than the solitary x:@aga, that 
might be reckoned in this place. His other stringed instruments 
are Paefcrov, [or Sapuuctoy,) yédvs, wadryorov, tolywva, oap- 
Buxas, nnurides, poouryyes, point, onadcl, Avgoqosvixcov, xdeyi- 
aufog, (naplauPos, | ausoxn, sxtvdawos, énvydvevor, x. t. A.4 

these, the oxerdewog had four strings.® One of three 
strings is also called re¢yogdov, and among the Assyrians, 7a»- 
#ovga [or xavdovea;}® the invention of which, Pythagoras,’ 
who wrote concerning the Red Sea, [négi rm¢ ’Zov@ pag Paiac- 
ong,] ascribes to the "Ero lodytes, and therefore to the ancient 
Canaanites; who manulactured it [as he says] of the daphne 
which grew in the sea [év 77 @adacon.] 


Hence, the most natural explanation of the words =>»~"122 
n2"2Ur1,° seems to be, a kinnor of eight strings. The words 
used to express the act of playing it, are the same as those em- 
ployed in the case of the nablium; particularly, Dem, 2, 732, 
N22, Akw, and -72%.—It is probable, that many other stringed 
instruments of this kind were known, to the Hebrews, and had 
particular names. Among them, many place the 


1 [Dr. Shaw speaks of this instrument among the Moors under the 
name Rebebb. See his Travels, etc, Vol. I. p. 203, 2d ed. 


2 In his Arabic dictionary under the word 97330: “Cithera, quae 
oblongiore collo, rotundo ventre, fidibus aeneis, plectro pulsatur.” 


3 See Praetorium, in Syntagin. Mus. T. I. c. 2. 
4 LIV. c. IX. §1. 5 Athenaeus, L. IV. p. 183. 
® Pollux, l. c. § 2. 7 Athenaeus, I. c. p. 183, 184, 


8 1 Chron. 16: 21. 
Vou. Vi. No. 20. 48 
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nna. 


This word occurs in some of the superscriptions of the 
Psalms.'_ Haremberg® seeks for it in the instrument to which 
Athenaeus,® Hesychius, and Suidas, have given the name ma- 
gas. As regards Hesychius and Suidas, I find nothing in them, 
but rather that the magas was merely a somewhat rounded or 
curved piece of wood, upon which were drawn the strings of 
the lyre, or, to speak Hebraically, of the nablium.* Moreover, 
the greatest resemblance is found only in the Greek inflection 
of the oblique cases ; for in the nominative, where it has magas, 
payas, there is no other resemblance found than the 7. This 
Olearius has already shown, in his edition of Philostratus ; and 
he calls the crosspiece of the lyre on which the strings are 
wound, the magas (Magadin.) That Athenaeus and the writ- 
ers whom he quotes, such as Phillis Delius, Alexandrides, and 
others, inflect the word magadides, as coming from the nomina- 
tive magadis, seems to me rather as an appellation of the in- 
struments which have a magas, just as 27xride¢ is, of those in- 
struments which are furnished with a pecten (Kamme.) I may 
take out of Athenaeus whatever passages I choose ; and yet 
every where I shall see this explanation to be an appropriate 
one. ‘The changes of the lyre, brought about also the differ- 
ence between the old and the new magas.° What I have just 
said, being admitted, the nablium would belong among the 
magadides, and the kinnor among the pectides. I will leave 
this thought to be farther carried out by others ; and as regards 
the pecten, refer to Perizonius on Aelian. We cannot, there- 
fore, in this case, think of the magas. The gittith, however, 
may nevertheless, be an instrument ; only it must appear some- 
thing remarkable, that it does not occur in the series of instru- 
ments which David afterwards® distributed among the orders of 


' Ps. 8: 81: 84: [Compare] Ps. 34: 56: 

2 Misc. Lips. nou. |. c. p. 224 seq. 3 L. IV. p. 182. 

4 Suidas: Mayas. oavis tetgaywvos inoxveoc, Ssxouévn ep éavti) 
Tag tig xPagas vevgas xai anotehoica Pooyyor. 4 Tig uIagus xaBaly 


xai tig Avgas, tas vevgag Bactatovea. Hesychius, in the same 
words 


5 Athenaeus, L. IV. p, 182. 


6 [That is, on the supposition, that David early brought the instru- 
ment with him from Gath. Tr.] 
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the musicians and singers,—not even among the instruments of 
the 2d and 3d verses of the 8lst Psalm. Admit that it was 
layed only at vintage-time ; yet the celebration of this season, 
longed in a certain measure to the religious festivities of the 
Jews, at which it is probable that several instruments were play- 
ed. And yet in these superscriptions, the gittith alone is men- 
tioned. if however, David brought it from Gath, and it were 
nothing but an instrument brought from Gath, the question also 
arises, why it stands merely before the three Psalms quoted, 
and not rather also before the 34th and the 56th. Besides, this 
is only the opinion of the Chaldaean paraphrast. The Greek 
translation which is to be preferred before him, renders it by, 
vaio ta@v Anvov; and here I literally find the 17%, men- 
tioned by Isaiah,? and which is a poem composed for vintage or 
for the Pion of Tabernacles.* These Gittith-psalms, accord- 
ingly belong among the idyls and songs which were composed 
by the ancients for various occasions.‘ 


nor. 


n°: occurs but once,® [unless perhaps 37, Ps. 45: 9, be 
considered as an uncommon plural of the same word ;] and it 
belongs among the stringed instruments. It is connected with 
221. In the Greek version of the seventy and that of Aquila, 
it is uniformly translated strings. The Arabic follows the 
Greek ; and the Syriac uses the Hebrew word, which in that 
language also means strings, and in Ps. 33: 2, is employed to 
express the ten-stringed nablium. Probably it has an inti- 
mate relation to the Chaldee 0°, string, thread. 


1 na . From this word, ona , m°nq are said to be derived. _Liter- 
ally it should be %n3 and n°Fa. 
2 Isaiah 16: 10. 


3 See Ioh. Ben. Carpzovii Observ. Philol. super Psalmos tres 
mran-by, Helmstadt, 1758. 

4 Ernst Fr. Wernsdorf has written a disputation worth reading, 
respecting these vintage-songs, which was published at Wittemberg, 
in 1767, entitled “ de cessantis hymni vindemialis poena,” on Isa. 16: 
10 and Jer. 48: 33. See also D. Doederlein’s Isaiah, at the passage ; 
and on such songs in general, Hagedorn’s preface to the last part of 
his songs. [“ Abhandlungen von den Liedern der alten Griechen,” in 
the end of the Third part of Hagedorn’s Songs, p. 201, Hamburg, 
1757. Tr.J 


5 Psalms 150: 4. 
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R230 or R220. 


This is a kind of instrument, furnished with the magas. It 
occurs only in Daniel,’ where it cannot fail to be recognized as 
the Greek oaufuxy, by which it is translated in Theodotion’s 
version, and in the Chisian edition of the Seventy, lately pub- 
lished. This capfvdxy, which is also written fau@ixn and fay- 
Bixn, is, according to Suidas? and Hesychius,* an instrument 
for the chanting of iambics, and a kind of xsaga rg/ywrov. 
Its name is from the Hebrew or the Babylonish.‘ It was fur- 
nished with four strings and had an acute sound.6 Among the 
Parthians and Troglodytes, it was very common; and from 
these Asiatic regions it came, together with the female singers 
connected with it, to Rome, where it was played at the enter- 
tainments of distinguished Romans.® These female singers are 
the sambucistriae and sambucinae.’ Its invention, according to 
Suidas,® belongs to Ibycus ;° according to others, to one of the 
Sibyls.'!° By degrees, it obtained a greater number of strings, 
until they amounted to twenty," which were touched with the 
fingers. In this instrument in a somewhat changed form, may 
perhaps be sought the Aveogol/vexa of Juba,” its origin being 


1 Dan. 3: 5, 7, 10, 15. 

2 Y. doyava povowe tpiyava, év ol¢ tov¢ iduBouc Rdov* of de, iau- 
Bixe:. Salmasius in Jungermann on Pollux, L. IV. c. 1X. § I. p. 
380, remarks, that éy ois tovs 4. 9. is merely a grammatical explana- 
tion, "JauSvxes are the same as cauSvxas. Alberti in Hesychius, de- 
duces it from the ancient form of the ¢ and « Still, ‘fesychius so 
distinguishes them under the word ’JauSixar, that cayfSixn is said to 
be fegor, owe etgnuévor. Daniel, however, was already acquainted 
with it. 

3 *Opyava povaind, éy ots tors ieiuBous dor. 

4 Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, p. 471. Gvsset. Comment. de L. E. p. 
548 


5 Athen. L. XIV. p. 633. Comp. 636. 

6 Livius, L. 39. c. 6. 7 Athen. L. IV. p. 175. 

8 L. c, motos “IBuxog épsigey. Athen. L. IV. p. 175. 

9 He lived in the 54th Olympiad. At the moment of his death 
from robbers, by whom he was attacked in a remote place, he called 
some cranes, then flying over his head, to be witnesses of it; and by 
them, the murder was brought out. 

10 Athen. L. XIV. p. 636 seq. it Athen. I. c. 

12 Athen. L. IV, p. 175. Hesych. sub. voc. SaySvxn. 
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traced to the Phoenicians, who must here be understood as de- 
signated by Syrians.' From the explanation, however, which I 
have collected out of Hesychius, and Suidas, especially from 
the words, deyava uovorxa tylywva, it seems to me very prob- 
able, that it was of that form represented by figure 5. This is 
also the opinion of Montfaucon,? from whom the figure is tak- 
en.’ Others have chosen for it the figure designated by num- 
ber 8, taken out of Kircher. This may perhaps be the éregor, 
owe evonpévov. Boysen, judging from the root, conceives it to 
have been a kind of trellis-work (Gitterwerk.)* 


77°7N208 , also JAD 


7D. 
This, the wadr7jocoy of the Greeks, is likewise a kind of 
stringed instrument, occurring in Daniel,® and probably put for 
the Hebrew nablium. Otherwise, wadrmorov is a word, which, 
like waddesv, can be used of all kinds of instruments, which are 
accompanied with singing. Atleast, the Seventy, Aquila, Sym 
machus, the Arabic, Jerome, and others, are not too scrupulous 
in translating even the 5m,’ 3339 ,° and 7122," by this word. It 
is the "533, however, in particular, and the nablium, that most 
frequently receive this name. If I may be allowed to express 
my own opinion,—why then the wadzygcov is the new appella- 
tion of the nablium,—one which took the place of the old one ; 
and thus far it may be the yedvga in Athenaeus.” As, howev- 
er, it was a stringed instrument, this name was also sometimes 
employed for the kinnor ; although this should literally be called 


1 Bochart. Geogr. S. P. IL. p. 728, 


2 — “Forma,” says he of the lyra and cithara, “semper eadem 


pene est, si quamdam excipias infra proferendam ab Sponia publica- 
tam, quae triangularis pene est ; est que hand dubie id, quod trigonum 
appellabatur, cui similis etiam sambuca erat, instrumentum scilicet tri- 
angulare chordis adornatum.” T. III. Ant. expl. p. 345. 

3 Antiq. Expl. Suppl. Tom. III. Tab. 77. 

4 Musurgia, c. IV. Calmet, |. c. 

5 Beytrag zum System der Hebriischen Philologie, 2er Theil. 

® Dan. 3:5, 7, 10, 15. 7 Job 21: bz. 

8 Job 21: 12. 30: 31. 

9 Ps. 42:4. Sym. 1 Sam. 16:16. Aq. 1 Sam. 16: 23. Theod. Sep- 
tuags Gen. 4: 20. Ps. 48: 4. 150: 3. 

105 [I know’ not where in Athen. In Pollux, L. IV. ch. 9. See 
above p. 359 and 366. Tr.| 
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wadreyé. The passages of Hesychius and Suidas, as well as 
the translation of the Seventy and others, furnish a proof of this 
conjecture. ‘The Greek translator of Job is the only one who 
puts it for § and 23:9. This must have originated in the spe- 
cial views of this translator. There are other passages which 
prohibit us from considering him as the same person who trans- 
lated the other books of the Scriptures, even if it has not yet 
been proved, as is certainly the case, that the translation of the 
Seventy, did not originate with one man, and was written out 
at different times.’ 

Of what, however, the strings of the ancient Hebrew instru- 
ments consisted, can perhaps with difficulty be investigated to 
complete certainty. In the Old Testament, the subject is no 
where brought up, except in the translations. Probably, they 
were of the inner bark of trees, of the sinews of animals, and 
finally, in more modern times, of metal. The words “7°, 
“72, and 53%, may have been used of strings. 27 appears to 
me to be so used, in a passage in Isaiah.?_ In the mean time, | 
may be permitted to conclude what I have to say of stringed 
instruments, with the remark of Euphorion, to be found in 
Athenaeus : “The use of them is very ancient, but their names 
and sometimes even their forms have been very much changed.”° 


Il. Winxp InstrUMENTs. 


Wind instruments, are ordinarily divided into various kinds 
of trumpets and flutes. The Hebrews had both, and of them, 
various kinds. 


“DID, FIP- 


7912 is given by some as a generic name, of which }7p and 
"E27 are said to be species. I will leave it to the judgment 
of my reader, whether this distinction has any foundation ; and 


1 Dresde, Dissertatio de versionis Alexandrinae auctoritate etc. 
Witt. 1777. 

2 Isa. 28: 20. “The bed is so narrow, that there is scarcely place 
left for a string.” [Rather far fetched.] In the Arabic the word »"=w 
is used of strings. Respecting the strings of the ancients, see Alberti 
in Hesych. under the word xégas. 

3 L. XIV. c. IX. 635. Ta wolizogda tar dgyavaw dyopace poror 
nagniazSar’ napndiaor 3° avray sivas nv xonow. 
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whether, on the other hand, 77 should not be the genus under 
which belong the other classes. ‘These instruments have been 
so distinguished as to make the m2" a kind of bent and horny 
reeds for blowing, similar to our French horns or crooked cornets 
(Wald-oder Krummhérner.) So great is their age and univer- 
sal their use, that one can easily convince himself of the truth 
in this respect, by a resort to every treasury of antiquities and 
to most of the travels. ‘The word 7p is indeed very seldom 
to be met with [as a musical or wind instrument,] and for the 
most part, the musical catalogue of Daniel excepted, for one of 
the other wind instruments.'’ Admit now that they were differ- 
ent, then would 77> have perhaps been the more crooked horn. 
This, however, does not appear to have been the case ; for where 
we find 73% it is evidently used as synonymous with sophar ; 
and from the place in Daniel, I believe myself justified in con- 
cluding that it is actually one and the same instrument, whether 
I find 722 or W254. The old translators always render it by oaA- 
auy$; the Syriac by 82>p ; and the Arabic by bucki. And of what 
use is it to trouble ourselves with specifying their difference! It is 
an unnecessary multiplication of instruments of whose diminution 
we aught rather to think. As regards “pix, the word ordi- 
narily to be met with, we can obtain little information from its 
derivation. On the other hand, this is rather a hindrance to us. 
Pleasantness of sound in trumpets, I can never regard as the 
main point. The Greeks ordinarily translate it by oaAneyE and 
xeoativy. The last in particular is to be found in Aquila, and 
sometimes also in Symmachus.? The Syriac translation some- 
times has the Hebrew [as we may call it,] 87 9D°S,? and at 
others the word x2>p.* In the Arabic indeed we have the 
word 13 ,° which resembles the Hebrew ; and though Gieuhari 
as quoted by Golius, declares it a foreign word, yet it is still in 
use, and I can form no other opinion of the sumara adduced by 
Niebuhr, than that it is the -£it of the Hebrews. The Arabic 
translator in the London Polyglot, has often rendered it by 





' Josh. 6:5, where it evidently stands for “Diz. 1 Chron. 25: 5. 
Comp. 2 Chron. 8: 13. Isa. 58: 1. . 

2 Amos 3: 6. Hos, 5: 8. Isa. 58: 1. Ps. 150: 3. 

3 Lev. 25: 9. 2 Sam. 6: 15. 


4 Ps. 81: 2. 1 Chron. 15: 29. 2 Chron. 20: 28, 29:28. Ex. 19: 16. 
20: 18. 


5 See Cocceii Lexicon, the new edition by Prof. Schulz. 
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buck, the buccina, and more rarely by the Hebrew or rather the 
occidental korun.! 

To this instrument there is in general given a crooked shape, 
so that it looks more or less like a horn. Such rounded wind- 
instruments are called Jitu: in Latin; and there are enough of 
them to be seen figured out in Montfaucon, and also in Lipsius.” 
From these, those among the Hebrews did not differ, as writers 
unanimously testify. It is also agreed, that originally, they 
were literally nothing but the horns of beasts, which being hol- 
lowed out, greatly strengthened the sound made by blowing in- 
to them. e Seventy, by the nice choice of the word xéga- 
tivn, which they use for \5iw indeed, but never for m7x¥xn; 
and the Syriac and Arabic which follow them, have given their 
testimony in favor of this position. The very same thing is 
shown by their nice explanation in Ps. 98: 5, where it was ne- 
cessary to make a distinction between “51% and nin=x7. 
Here, this ancient and excellent commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament, employs pwr7cadniyyns xegarivns, for the word, 712; 
and it is closely followed by the Waltonian Arabic, with buccina 
cornea. Jerome® also makes this distinction. His words are: 
“‘ Buccina pastoralis est, et cornu recurvo efficitur, unde et 
proprie Hebraice 7»1t ; Graece, xegarevy appellatur. Tuba 
autem de aere efficitur vel argento, qua in bellis et in solemnita- 
tibus concrepabant.”” Whether these trumpets were at first 
made out of the horns of rams or those of neat-cattle, people 
have not yet been able perfectly to agree. The decision in 

eneral, is in favor of a kind of ram’s horn, of which in the 

ast, there are various species and sizes. Among them also 
belong [those of] the gazelle—Bochart* very violently contests 
the above supposition, because that ‘the ancient Romans and 
Greeks did not, according to Varro and Dionysius Halicarnas- 
seus, employ rams’ horns for this purpose, but on the other 
hand those of neat-cattle ; and also because that rams’ horns are 
not hollow.’ As regards the first reason, every one can easily 
see, that no general inference can be drawn from it. Badly in- 
deed would it fare with our Hebrew antiquities, if we should 
always seek after them at Rome and Athens. We might place 
in opposition, the testimony of Josephus, quoted by Bochart 


2 De re militari, L. IV. p. 395. 


3 In Hoseam, L. Il. c. v. & 
* Hierozoic. P. I. L. IL. c. 43. p. 425. 
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himself, **that Gideon and his soldiers had rams’ horns.” If 
this testimony is here no better, it is at least as good, as that of 
the Greeks and Romans. In regard to the second point, I 
might .easily quote the testimony of Pliny! the Elder and of 
Anistotle,? who ascribe to rams and all horned animals, the stag 
alone excepted, hollow horns. Admit, however, that they 
were not hollow, would it be so impossible a thing to give them 
the requisite hollowness? But why must one of two positions 
always fall away? May not both kinds of horns—for I would 
gladly adjust the controversy, without condemning both parties, 
—why, I say, may not both kinds of horns have been used? 
Human invention, which is by no means inactive, may after- 
wards have made similar ones out of metal and to the first in- 
vention have added many other things as ornaments. 

The use of this instrument is indeed copiously laid open in 
those passages of the Rabbins* which belong to this place. I 
will, however, touch upon that only which has its foundation in 
the sacred Scriptures. The other applications of this instru- 
ment can easily be sought after, in Vitringa* and Buxtorf.° 

In the service of God, it was, as Van Till correctly remarks, 
employed only to make its announcement. The strong sound 
of the instrument would have confounded a choir of singers, 
rather than have elevated their music. Accordingly, we find 
it at the giving of the law; where it was employed to call the 
people to hear the law proclaimed. When the covenant, with 
God was again renewed, the people made known their joy, 
amidst the blowing of trumpets.’ According to the regulation 
of Moses,° trumpets were to be blown, at every new moon and 
every festival, over the burnt-offerings and thank-offerings, as 
a memorial before God. We meet with a peculiar Sabbath or 
Feast of Trumpets, on which they were. blown by the priests and 
Levites, throughout all the land; not so much for the purpose 
of announcing to the people the succeeding civil new year,” as- 


' Hist. Nat. L. XI. c. 37. 2 De partib. animal. L. III. c. 2. 

3 Gemara in Sanhedrin, fol. 7. Maimonides de Buccina, c. 1. Rosch 
hasschanah III. 

4 De Synagoga Vetere, L. I. P. I. c. 10. § 1. 

5 Lex. Chald. h. v. 6 Ex. 19: 13. 

7 2 Chron. 15: 14. 8 Num. 10: 10. 


® The solemnization of the civil new year is a mere invention of 
the Jews, and of very recent origin. Moses knew not a syllable of 
Voi. VI. No. 20. 49 
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sembling them together, and preparing them for its celebration ; 
as, on the other hand, for the sake of the festivals immediately 
following the Sabbath, and especially the great day of atone- 
ment, in these respects. Absalom,' as the dross of the human 
race, knew how, with sufficient cunning, to avail himself of this 
Sabbath of Trumpets, in order to instigate a rebellion against the 
best of fathers. As the people looked upon this trumpet-festi- 
val as a civil regulation, we thence see, that the use of this in- 
strument was not confined to the worship of God. It was also 
employed in a variety of other cases, both in war, and in times 
of peace. When an enemy threatened, these horns were blown, 
to call the people and assemble them together in arms, for the 
e of driving out the enemy, or helping to pursue him.’ 
hus far, the blowing with the trumpet belonged among the ar- 
tificial signs, employed by the watchman or herald, when on some 
place of observation, or on the wateh-tower ;? although it was 
not the only or invariable one. He might also make use of the 
voice, the hands, and other signs. At feasts and exhibitions of 
joy, our horns and trumpets were not forgotten.® It is hence 
easy to draw a conciusion with reference to the metaphorical 
use of the trumpet in the comparisons taken from this instru- 
ment. Isaiah rebukes sin with a loud voice, like a trumpet ;° 
and in the figurative representation which our Saviour and his 
apostles have given of the end of time, angels are furnished 
with trumpets, in order to remind all the world, that now the 
judgment of the Lord is to be held. 
One of the best known passages is that of Matt. 6: 2, which 
is commonly understood figuratively, or explained by a resort 
for aid to the treasure-chest, which resembled the shophar.” It 


it; and we are bound to abolish the same from our chronologies, as 
belonging to the Jewish leaven which still remains to be removed. 
See Beer’s Abhandhmgen zur Erliiuterung der alten Zeitrechnung 
und Geschichte. Th. Il. 2er Absch. 


t 2 Sam. 15: 10. 2 Judg. 3: 27. 1 Sam. 13: Sete. Isa. 18: 3. 
3 Jer. 4:5, 6. Ez. 33: 6, etc. 4 Faber’s Archaeology, p. 235. 
5 2Sam. 6: 15. 1 Chron. 16:28. © Isa. 58: 1. 


7 Homberg, Parerga S. p. 20. [Some authors, and to this Pfeiffer 
refers, have explained this passage, by supposing the Saviour alludes 
to the fact, that the alms-chest or reservoir of the “2°32, had the 
form of an inverted trumpet or “Dis , by which name it was aetual- 
by called among the Rabbins ; and that the Pharisees, in giving their 
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is well known, however, that beggars in the East, often request 
alms, in connexion with music. ‘To this fact, accordingly, the 
case in hand may literally apply ; and Christ have, in this 
verse, merely uttered a dissuasive from the practice of mendi- 
cancy before the doors of people’s houses, as one at variance 
with good policy." In the East, there is also a beggar’s drum, 
of which mendicants sometimes avail themselves, and which, as 
there was room on the plate, I have taken out of Niebuhr and 
exhibited in figure 21st. There is likewise a beggar’s horn that 
this class of people also employ, which Niebuhr found in the 
hands of a dervise.” 

There was indeed formerly a disposition to maintain that the 
riests and Levites were the sole persons who had any right to 
low upon these instruments. It was thence made a badge of 

honor, so that to the trumpeters was assigned a high rank among 
mortals. It is sufficiently clear, however, that out of the tem- 
ple, that is in other cases, these instruments were also employed 
by laymen. How, if this were not the case, could Gideon, 
with 300 trumpets, have taken the enemy by surprise ?* or how 
could the watchmen, who were not always Levites, have made 
use of trumpets as signals 


alms, threw it into the tunnel of this chest in a noisy and ostentatious 


way. See Dr. Adam Clarke, on the passage ; compare also Schoett- 
gen, Horae Heb. et Talm. I. 52, and Buxtorf’s Lex. Rab. sub. voce. 
373 and \pw, Call. 1302 and 2506. Tr.] 


? Michaelis, Oriental. Biblioth. Th. 7. p. 24, accordingly translates 
it: “ Let there be no singing before the door, when you give alms; 
but give to those who are really poor, in silence.” 


® (Harmer, and after him, Dr. Adam Clarke state these facts a lit- 
tle differently. They speak of the dervises as frequently blowing 
their horn or trumpet, in honor of those from whom they receive 
presents, and not for the purpose of announcing themselves as beg- 
gars, requesting alms. Both accounts may be true. Pfeiffer, how- 
ever, in his statement, has adhered to Niebuhr. “I remember,” says 
this author, to quote his very language, “to have seen at Bassa, a der- 
vise of the order kalendar or karendal, who, before the doors of Mo- 
hammedans, blew in a great horn, and thereby gave them to under- 
stand that he was in want of alms.” Little drums as well as singing, 
says this author, were also employed for the same purpose. 
Niebuhr’s Reisb. 1. 181 etc. Also Kuinoel on Matt. 6:2. Tr.] 


> Judg. 7: 8. * Jer. 4: 5,6. Ez. 33: 8. 
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ninssn. 


The ninxxn were another kind of trumpets, which, as dis- 
tinguished from the former, had an oblong, straight form. 
Among the Israelites, they were a divine regulation, God hav- 
ing commanded Moses himself, how to make them.' He was 
to make them out of silver, turned, rounded, “Up. The 
phrase is sometimes translated by, out of pure or native (gedie- 
gen) silver. Others, however, translate it, out of beaten silver. 
The Hebrew word is generally used of the working of silver ; 
and accordingly, the Syriac here translates it by 352. The 
Greeks translate it by éAazov, which they must have understood 
of beaten silver,—the sense in which Theodotion has also used 
the word, in Jer. 10: 9; since, in other cases, as, for example, in 
the making of the cherubim, the candlesticks, ete., they have 
the word zogevrov.2 The ninxsn were accordingly of silver- 
plate, and drawn out in length. It is in this that they differ 
from the ninpiw and n43%p as is once very clearly indicated, 
in the Greek translation, as in Ps. 97: 6. In this passage, the 
ninxxn are expressed by oadaryéuv eharaig; the W818, on the 
other hand, is called from the form, a xegativn oadniy’. I can- 
not avoid the conclusion, therefore, that they had the form of 
figure 10th ; or, if we strictly adhere to the expression éAaroy, 
perhaps that of figure 11th. Both these kinds may, indeed, re- 
ceive the appellation, so far as their length is concerned ; but 
yet the second figure is far more drawn out than the first ; and 
besides it is still common in the East, where Niebuhr, from 
whom I took the figure, found it under the name Sumara.* 
The description given us by Josephus,‘ has now no longer any 
difficulty. It even serves to confirm what [ have thus far said. 
** Moses,” says he, “ invented a species of trumpet, of silver. 
In length, it was a little less than a cubit, and it was somewhat 
thicker than a flute. Its opening was oblong, so as to permit 
blowing on it with the mouth. At the lower end it had the 


1 Num. 10: 2 seq. MUPR AQQ NAZIS Hw. 

2 Ex. 25: 18, 31, 36. 37: 7, 17, 25. 3 Niebubr, |. c. p. 181. 

4 Antiq. L. II]. c. 11. “Evge 5é xal Bvxavne todmor & agyugiov moin- 
cdusvos. tors O8 ToLatty. fijxog pév Eye mHZvaiov Olivos Asinoy. ote) 
3 goti cigiy$ aitot Beayi nayvtéga nagéyovoa 5é svgog, aguody éni 
16 otouatt, mQ0S tnodoyny nvévuatos, tig xwdwva Tais cadniyh Nage- 
ninoiws tehovv. aowoon xelsiza: xata ™my iSouiow ylaooay. 
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form of a bell, like the horn, (oaAmyt). Its name in Hebrew 
is asosra.”” ‘The remainder of his account is exactly that of 
Moses. Possibly, among the Hebrews, this instrument was 
sometimes doubled. In the Scriptures indeed we find nothing 
of this; but the figure, number 10, was among the ancients, 
and therefore I believe myself justified in assuming for this in- 
strument, that form. Moses was commanded to make only 
two trumpets, because that then there were only two priests, 
the two sons of Aaron. Afterwards, far more of them were 
made. Josephus says, that Solomon made two hundred thousand 
of them, according to the command of Moses.! When, how- 
ever, riches had afterwards vanished from Palestine, baser met- 
al was also employed for the manufacture of these trumpets.? 
Their use is clearly pointed out by Moses. They were em- 
ployed in calling the congregation together, in sacrifices, and in 
battles. Those who blowed on them obtained the name of 
mnyzzn.* Its tone, or rather the noise made by blowing on it, 
was very variable. The most noted kinds, as distinguished by 
Moses himself, are the >pn and the >" [or x15]. The first is 
a firm sound or blast. ‘The radical word conveys this idea, in 
reference to other things; it being used of the fastening of the 
tent,° the nail,® the hanging,’ and also of the thrusting of the 
sword into the body. 275, on the other hand, expresses rath- 
er a broken, alarming, fearfully sounding, blast ; as is shown 
by the different Greek words; as, xgaterv, avaxgatew, Boav, 
ahalatery, by which its meaning is conveyed. Hence =>°n 
[mz77] belongs to the field of battle ; but >pn [>pn, or s3pR] 
to the civil arrangements. When, however, the word ‘Fw Is 
used, it refers to the great continuation of the sound of the 
trumpets, which were to be heard longer than other instru- 
ments. ‘Thus, in the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, there 
was first a powerful tempest of thunder and lightning ; and then 
came the sound of the trumpet, exceeding loud, during their 


2 Kings 12: 13. 


1 Antiq. L. VIII. c. 4. 
2 To this, reference is had in Hosea 5: 8, 

* 2 Chron. 5: 12, 13. 29:28. [D-4EM2 or DM SEN, in the 
keri. See Ges. Lex. sub. voc. Tr.] 

5 Gen. 31: 25. 6 Isa, 22: 23, 25. 7 1 Sam. 31: 10. 


® Ex. 10:19. [The passages to the point, however, are Judg. 3: 
12. 2 Sam. 18: 14. Tr.] 
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hearing of which, the people were led forth to the mount.’ 
This sound of the trumpet must, therefore, have continued 
longer than the thunder ; and this is expressed by Jw In 
like manner, the passage in Joshua,® where this word again oc- 
curs, may be explained. It was thus that the Talmudists them- 
selves understood it ;‘ and they have given prolix explanations 
as to the occasions on which the 721 and also the ninxxn, 
should be prolonged. The last passage, however, referred to, 
in Joshua, as well as the first in Exodus, excites another diffi- 
culty which is brought to view by the idea to be connected with 
e word 


bain. 


I will not bring forward all the strange notions that have been 
indulged in, and the controversies that have been carried on, 
respecting this subject. ‘They are well known ; and every dic- 
tionary is furnished with them. An account of them is also to 
be found in Bochart.® It has fared in this case, as with many 
other words, whose literal radical has become obscure. If it 
did not occur as an instrument, before the establishment of the 
year of Jubilee, then we might pronounce the supposition true, 
which deduces it from this festival. But at the time the law 
was given, [where we find the word 535° used,] there was no 
year of Jubilee ; and in proclaiming this season by blowing, the 
trumpet employed is never the one called 531°, but always the 
pic. If therefore one of these words comes from the other, 
then the year of Jubilee derives its name from 5317. But 
why should this word be even considered as an instrument at 
all? Because of its resemblance to Jubal? He invented only 
the 32> and 2329; or perhaps on account of other passages ? 
Here, however, it is never met with alone. Schultens,’ and 
after him Schulze,® take notice of the Arabic signification of the 





1 Ex. 19: 15, 16, 18, 19. 2 Ex. 19: 15. 3 Josh. 6: 5. 


4 See Taanith IJ. § 1. Schabbath fol. 3. col. 2. Roschhasschanach 
III. § 3. Maimonides de buccina ec. 1. 


5 Hierez. I. p. 426. 
6 Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, II. p. 26. [Michaelis’ Commenta- 


ries on the laws of Moses, translated by Smith, Vol. I. Art. 73, p. 378, 
Lond. 1814. Tr.] 


7 Ad Hariri. 8 In the new edition of Cocceius’ Lexicon. 
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radical word 539, To march on with triumph and evultation.' 
What if we could apply this idea to the word $359? The year 
of Jubilee itself, causes no difficulty ; for it was consecrated en- 
tirely to joy. But the application to music ? Would it not be 
appropriate, to translate it : When triumph is sounded ?® * When 
the priests blow upon the horn of triumph® and the horns of tri- 
umph are to be heard,* then the people shall raise a war-cry.’ 
In this case, F72 would be used merely of this definite blowing, 
which was regulated according to its object. It is indeed true 
that I do not find this word standing in any other place, in this 
signification. Admit now that ‘JD means a long-continued 
sound ; yet even in the time of Moses, the Israelites obtained 
out of it, the idea of drawing near to Mount Sinai ; and after- 
wards, that of preparing themselves for the war-cry. 

We will now pass on from these strong-sounding instruments, 
to the softer toned flutes and pipes. The first we here meet 
with, is the 


nr. 


Many have been inclined to derive this word from the 
root >51, the meaning of which is to bore through ; and thence 
to form the idea of a flute bored through and furnished with 
holes. As, however, this appeared to be somewhat far-fetched, 
they had recourse to > to leap, to dance, and thence formed 
an instrument which was played on, at the dance. This is 
more tolerable than the first, and derives probability from his- 
tory. ‘The Greek translators have always rendered it by their 
avios. There are in all, but four places, where it occurs, in 
the Old Testament. The evios of the Greeks occurs, how- 
ever, in the New Testament,’ and in the apocryphal books.’ 


? “(The word 53}° or Jubilee is of doubtful derivation, says Mi- 
chaelis. In the Syriac it means to succeed, and hence 535° may 
mean succession, referring to the effect of jubilee on estates, ete.” See 
above. Ta.] 

® Ex. 19: 15. [13.] In this passage, however, it can be used only as 
asign of drawing near. 53°, in other cases, also, means merely ad- 


* Joshua 6:5. S23°m R32 FHI. 

* Joshua 6:7, 8. mvbais nminpic. Here it would be natural 
enough to suppose D°>24*73 means triumphs. 

5 1 Kings 1: 40. Isa. 5: 12. 30: 29. Jer. 48: 36. 

© Matt 9: 23. 7 1 Mac. 4: 54, 9: 39. Judith 3 8. 
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In age, it extends not back beyond the time in which it is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament ; and I am not disinclined, to as- 
sign, both to the Greek and the Hebrew word, a common foreign 
origin. May not this have been the Phoenician word x5°5n? 
if it were so, then from it and the use of this instrument, would 
the radical word 55m in Hebrew, mean, to dance after the sound 
of the flute, and all its related words would also receive quite 
an easy explanation ; for people [in this case as we may sup- 
pose} did not remain confined to the single name >*>n ; out of 
this, they made another word, which is perfectly Hebraic in its 
formation, and, by virtue of 7 prosthetic, expresses an instru- 
ment. This word is >m72,[n>72,] which does not appear to 
differ from 5°23. He who has investigated the different kinds 
of instruments which Athenaeus has merely collected together, 
will not easily doubt that the Hebrews also had various kinds 
of flutes and pipes. It is true they were not the inventors of 
them. FEvustachius ascribes them to the Thebans, Plutarch to 
Apollo, Hyginus to Marsyas, Strabo to Silenus, etc. ‘These 
inventions, however, of different “kinds of pipes, are easy to 
be understood ; but all the geniuses adduced are far removed 
from the Hebrews. Their principal difference from each 
other, consisted in the difference of their make, the variety of 
their openings, the number and construction of their parts, the 
various materials which were employed for their manufacture, 
etc. 

The material' of which they consisted, was sometimes wood ; 
at others, reed ; at others, the bones of animals, horns, etc. 
Those made out of the boxtree, were designated by the term 
é§uuos; were an invention of the Phrygians, though not un- 
known even in Egypt ; and were of different kinds and furnish- 
ed with a variety of holes. Hence, they are also called donor. 
MEGOKONOL, UNdLENTOL,? etc. Perhaps this remark will enable 
us to explain the words D°xPn> DS, in the superseription of the 
56th Psalm. ‘This conjecture has indeed been made by Ha- 
remberg ;° but because with him every thing must fit, D°P> is 


1 Pollux L. IV. c. IX, ‘H tin tay avlev,. xcdapos, (ij zadxoc), 7 
+ Jertog, 7} nvgos, 7 xégas, i) dotovy éhaqou, 7 Sapyng tig zamautydov xha- 
dos, ty, évteguarny apnonuévos. The metal here mentioned, is the 
only offensive thing contained in the series, but, according to Kiihn’s 
remark, it is a marginal gloss. 

® Athenaeus L. IV. p. 176. 


3 Miscell. Lips. nou. T. IX. p. 238. 
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said to be the Phrygians. opin, however, may also be a 
lengthened éAvpos, the parts of which are widely remote from 
each other,—a sense in which the radix! occurs; and in the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Aethiopic, this is a meaning which 
cannot escape attention. D775 is used in order to express three 
parts [or dimensions] of a body.? It seems indeed to be op- 
posed to this view, that the Hebrews express the Greek T by 
3,and not by». If 1 may be permitted, however, to venture 
a conjecture, which originates in the fact, that in various manu- 
scripts, * is wanting ; why then I say, that the Seventy actually 
read a1; and being unacquainted with the word éAuuos, their 
minds reverted at once to the word 05°, the two first letters 
of it, which they actually found written 51>", being transposed. 
I might perhaps explain the preceding 725°, of Greece, as in- 
deed others have done. Then the whole superscription would 
be: For the lengthened Grecian édvmos. Varro? and Pliny* 
mention a double one, which was called the right and left,—each 
pipe probably being designated, according to the hand by which 
it was held. ‘The right one was higher or sharper than the left. 
Niebuhr also speaks of such an instrument, which, after him, 1 
have represented by figure 13th.° In the oriental countries, it is 
called sumdra ; and one of them gives the tune or melody, and 
the other a continued base. Pollux says the same; and he 
makes it to have been used at weddings. ‘ The greater of the 
two flutes® gave the symphony.” ? 


! Isa. 29:13. 26:15. Ps, 103: 12. 88: 19. 

® [This meaning of the word is drawn by the author more directly 
from the Rabbinic, “Apud Rabbinos, p15, distantia, dimensio, ut 
cum dicunt: Corpus est DPM MW>w > Cw cui sunt tres dimen- 
siones etc.” Buxtf. Lex. Rab.s.v. TR.] 

3 L. Le. 2 4 Pliny, Hist. Nat. L. XVI. 36. 


* [In this figure, the artist should have made the upper ligature 
like the lower one. Tr.] 

® Loc. c. L, IV. p. 177. 

7 Poll. Loc. c. p. 394, according to Kiihn’s more ancient interpune- 
tion. [2upporia, that is, according to Hesychius, duoparia, or. uni- 
son ; something quite different from our modern symphony. Take 
Dr, Burney’s remarks upon this general subject: “What these double 
flutes were, or how played on, by one person, has much perplexed 
the learned, as well as practical musicians. For my own part, I haye 
long been of opinion, that the equal flutes were unisons, and the ure- 
qual, octaves, to each other, blown by one mouth-piece, before my 

Vou. VI. No. 20. 50 
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Some other kinds of flutes are, the uovavios, which was em- 
loyed particularly at nuptial festivals, and was played on by 
Serptiane and Syrians. According to Anaxandrides, in Athen- 
aeus, it was made of reed :! The @jgecog avicg, made by the 
Thebans* out of the bones of young animals: The yiyyoc, 
which I have already once mentioned above. It was a small, 
squeaking, plaintive kind of pipe, invented by the Phoenicians, 
and about a span long. It was used only for plaintive music, 
and was the instrument with which the Phoenicians lamented 
for Adonis.* It was no great thing. Hesychius* represents it 
as the instrument first employed by those who are learning to 
pipe. So much the more surprising must it be, that Haremberg, 
as I have formerly intimated, should compare it with the kinnor. 
There was formerly a still greater variety of these instruments. 
Athenaeus® devides them into the nag@evioug, nadexovs, av- 
dosious, xePageornoious, and daxrvdixovg. The third kind, 
avdgelor, is two fold, either réAevou or unggredevoe. Perhaps we 
ean thence explain the difficult word vmenzegos, in Pollux,® 
which, in all probability, stands for vxoredscoe. I wonder, that 
among all the improvers of Pollux, no one has hit upon this 
thought. There is still an other class of this species of instru- 
ments, called adexrwg.? 


journey into Italy; and the numerous representations I saw of them 


there, in ancient sculpture, did not furnish me with any more proba- 
ble conjecture.” Niebuhr, however says expressly of the same in- 
strument as it exists in the East at the present day, that each of the 
flutes has a mouth-piece, but how it is blowed he does not say, In 
“ Pompeii,” p. 260, Boston, 1833, comp. 259, Note, there is one cut 
which represents a musician playing on a double flute, where the in- 
strument seems to be confined in its place, and the breath hindered 
from escaping by a band, such as the Greeks called mogSea or xeguo- 
tousov and the Latins capistrum. In general, however, nothing of 
the kind is to be discovered ; and this band is most probably em- 
ployed for some other purpose, rather than the adjustment of the lips 
to the mouth-piece, if there was one, or to the flute ; as for instance, 
to prevent the distortion of the countenance. Burney, (Plate VI. fig. 
1.) has a similar representation, and gives some account of the pur- 
pose of the band. See Burney, Hist. Music, Vol, I. p. 163 seq. p. 278, 
etc. Niebuhr Th. I. p. 180 seq. Tr.) 

2 Loe. e. L. IV. p. 177. 2 Pollux, |, c. p. 391. 

3 Athenueus, |. c. L. IV. p. 174. 

4 Tiyyoas xai yiyyoia pixgos aides, &y @ ngdtov wavParover, 

5 L. IV. p. 176. 

6 L. IV. ¢. X. § 1. Suguyyss réhevor, txontegor. 7 LIV. p. 192. 
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With the later and more refined improvements made in flutes 
and pipes, we do not meet in the region of the Hebrews. It 
is said that the pipe formerly had but four holes; but that Dio- 
dorus of Thebes increased them and introduced a greater al- 
ternation of sounds.' Pollux has collected together many of 
the rules that were formerly observed, in playing upon these in- 
struments ; but as they contribute nothing to the real knowledge 
of music, I should easily expose myself to the objection of pro- 
lixity were I to transcribe them. One remark, however, which 
he makes, respecting the blowing of the pipes among the Syr- 
ians, 1 cannot pass over.? It is, that they blow wild and hard. 
The finer kind of playing, therefore, of the cultivated Greeks 
and Romans, seems not to have extended into the East. In- 
deed, there is not so much to be made out of this instrument 
itself. It is a fact that the Arabic language has but a few dis- 
criminating names, by which it can be designated. I could 
not, therefore, here present the figures, with great particularity. 
No. 12 is a single flute; No. 13 a double one. I have taken 
them out of Niebuhr.® 

As regards the former use of these flutes and pipes in gen- 
eral, and at the same time, as to what may be regarded as true 
of the use of most of the following kinds,—I remark ; that peo- 
ple employed these instruments in connexion with others, at the 
Feast of _ Saint and, in general, at every feast,—espe- 
cially, however, while journeying up to Jerusalem, to attend 
these feaststhere. Atleast, Isaiah‘ alludes to such a use, when 
he proclaims songs of praise to the Israelites. ‘They shall 
sing as in the night when they prepare for the Passover, and 
shall rejoice as one, who, with the music of flutes, goes up into 
the mountain of Jehovah.” ‘To accompany travelling with mu- 
sic and singing, is common in the East, even at the present day.° 


1 Pollux, p. 394, 

2 “Or Siguos Fgacv tw xai evtohuoy gunveiv Soxota. L. IV. p. 395. 

3 [Flutes and pipes are found among all nations, even the most un- 
civilized. The New Zealanders and the inhabitants of the South Sea 
islands, had them when first discovered. Compare Burney, Vol. I. 
p. 267. The mere presence of this species of instruments therefore, 
does not mark an advanced grade of civilization; nor is the music of 
the pipe or the flute itself very agreeable in such cases. Tr.] 

4 Isaiah 30: 29. 

5 Examine what Harmer and Faber have collected out of Pitt and 
Breuning, upon this subject, Die Beobachtungen ueber den Orient, 
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We also find a general usage of this kind ; for the pupils of the 
prophets went forth to meet Saul, with various kinds of music, 
and among others, also with flutes. This instrument was also 
employed at the anointing of Solomon.? For the most part, it 
was consecrated to joy and pleasure. Hence, at the times of 
Judas, the Jews complained, “ ‘That all joy had vanished from 
Jacob, and that the flute and cithara were silent.”* Thus it al- 
so stands in the series of instruments which were common at 
banquetings;* and perhaps the “ovecxos, named in the Book of 
Maccabees,® at the wedding of Jambri, were likewise fluters, 
who played upon the povavios. There was, however, also a 
plaintive flute ; and this instrument is at least one of the most 
appropriate, to express lamentation and the feeling of compas- 
sion. Of the yiyyo« Athenaeus® very clearly remarks, that it 
was a plaintive instrument; and that as such, it was employed 
by the Carians, and also by the Phoenicians,—if indeed, Caria 
itself, be not Phoenicia, as he conjectures. We find a still 
clearer proof in Matthew, to this effect. ‘ He tells us that the 
Saviour found such flute-players with the dead daughter of the ru- 
ler and ordered them away, because the maid was not dead.” In 
this fragment, we also recognize the regulation of the Jews; 
that every one of them, however poor he might be, should have 
at least two flutes, n°}, at the death of his wife. A's to what 
has been said about the employment of flutes at sacrifices,—it 
springs solely from an incorrect sense, obtained from the trans- 
Jation of the immortal Luther ; who has once introduced pipes, 
where they are not to be found in the text.® 


Th. I, p. 432 and 436, [Harmer’s Observations, Vol. If. 197. 4th ed. 
Lond. 1808, Tr.] Turnefort likewise remarks: “ While the cara- 
van journeyed, the musicians alternately caused themselves to be 
heard, yielding themselves up to the guidance of their fancies. As 
they drew near to Conac, however, their music was doubled.” See 
Voyage du Levant, P. III. p. 89. 

' 1 Sam. 10: 5. 2 1 Kings 1: 40. 3 1 Mac. 3: 45. 

* Ysa. 5: 12. 5 1 Mac. 9; 39. 

§ Loc. c. Lib, IV. p. 174. 7 Matt. 9: 23, 

8 Lightfoot, Hor. Ebr. ad Matt. 9: 23. {The passage may also be 
found as quoted from the Mishna, in Bux. Lex. Talm. sub. voc. 
btn. Tr] 

§ "| Mac. 4: 54.—Bvexawviody (Pvgia) dv Gdaig xai xPageug xed xi- 
vigais xad év xyuScdou. Luther: “And this sacrifice was again prepared 
with singing, pipes, harps, and cymbals.” 
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dina. 


The im may in part be, as the Seventy always translate it, 
the dance regulated according to the music of the flute; in 
however, it may also mean a flute itself, the instrument, 

by which the dance was governed. Hence the Syriac translates 
it by Nva7;' the Arabic by tubul, and sometimes by this word 
with an addition, tubal marbua, this last part being from the Syr- 
iac.*2 The word xa>p, as I see, with which the Syriac express- 
es hm also occurs for N27. Now, though none of these words 
answers to the literal >im72, yet they lead to the correct sup- 
position, that by 5717 is to be understood an instrument. At 
least, the following passages sound better: ‘ Miriam, accom- 
panied with the other women, went forth with adifes, or tabrets 
and flutes in their hands, to praise the Lord.” ‘The daugh- 
ter of Jephtha received her father with adifes and flutes.”> The 
Benjaminites are directed to seize the young virgins, who come 
dancing to the flute, out of Shiloh ;° and Jeremiah promises the 
Israelites the return of the joyful emotions, excited by their 
adifes and their dances to the sound of the flute ;’ and if the 
superscription of the 52d and the 58th Psalm is to be received as 
correct, then it is better to understand nin72, of the flute than 
of the dance. In these cases, the Seventy have not even once 
ventured to place their choirs; but they have adhered to the 
Hebrew paéie9, They are followed by the Arabic and Ethio- 
pic versions. In the 150th Psalm, it is impossible for us to 
think of any thing but a flute, because nothing but instruments 
are mentioned ; and again, it is connected with the adife.® 
The Syriac adheres to its 8925; for it, however, the Arabic 
has put castanets. Haremberg compares it, and not inappro- 
priately, with the «ovaviog, the name of which Athenaeus at his 
time, gives as yadauavdng and xadapavins, which he shows, out 
of Hedylus. Athenaeus at the same time states as a reason of 
this appellation, that it was made out of reed.’ Itis clear how- 
ever, from most of the above passages, that the >in% or 
n>" was properly an instrument for the women. Some 
out of it have made our bag-pipe, which I have therefore caused 
to be engraved out of Niebuhr, in No. 15. Without taking part 


| Ex. 15: 24. 2 Judg. 1:34. 3 Judg. 21: 21. 
4 Ex. 15: 24. 5 Judg. 11: 34, 6 Judg. 21: 21. 
7 Jer. 31: 4. 8 Ps. 150: 4. 9 Loc. c. Lib. IV. p. 176. 
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in deciding whether this latter is the n>'v2 of the Hebrews, I 


merely remark, that it is a very common instrument in the East, 
and there called Smurel Kiirbe. It strikes me at once as im- 
probable that it was the n>112, because this is a woman’s instru- 
ment. Perhaps, however, it arises merely from my taste, that 
I conceive it as very absurd, to furnish a woman with a bag-pipe. 
1 have myself never blown one, and know not whether the lungs 
of the fair sex are not too delicate for this instrument. The 
difference between >im2 and n=n72 enters not into the question. 
The latter may be the feminine or its plural. If we decline to 
think of several choirs, why then we have only to call to mind 
the double pipe, figure 13th. The bag-pipe (sackpfeife) has 
also more than one flute. 


RO pINn. 


This is another species of flute or pipe, nearly related to the 
former. It is derived from px, and belongs among those 
words which can be well explained from their radicals. From 
a comparison of most of the passages [where it is to be found, ] 
we see that it had a signification similar to our [German] Zi- 
schen, or Ffeifen, hissing or piping. Of God itis said, ‘ that he 
shall hiss for the remotest nations,’ p72 ;' ‘ he shall hiss for flies 
out Egypt,’ paw.? Of the temple it is said, that every one 
eg: by it, shall be astonished and shall hiss at it,’ pry. 

or the most part, there is a certain idea of contempt which 
lies at the foundation ; and to express the meaning, the Seven- 
ty have always employed the word ovgifev. They do this, 
even in the case of the derivative nouns “pW, and APM," 
a hissing, (Gezische, Gepfeife,) translating them by svgcyyos, 
[or with a different orthography, ovecouoe. | If now we take 
the ordinary form of these instruments, why then RN 7pi7~e7 is 
the instrument of piping or whistling, a flute, a shawm. Thus 
this word occurs four times in Daniel,®° but no where else.® 

1 Isa. 5: 26. 2 Isa. 7: 18. 3 1 Kings 9: 8. 

* Jer. 51: 37. Judg. 5: 16. Jer. 18:16. [See the words nipiw 
and MAP Ww, in Gesen. Lex. Tr.] ; 

5 Dan. 3:5, 7, 10, 15. 


® Unless the word nip4372, which occurs in 2 Kings 12: 13 [14] 
be, by changing the t for BJ, considered as belonging to this place. 
[Compare above, p. 169.] At least, the mashrokitha, would stand be- 
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Here the Seventy and Theodotion always have ovgeyé, an in- 
strument otherwise not unknown. The Syriac preserves the 
Chaldee word. The name ovg:7&, is, according to Pollux,' the 
one, applied by Aristophanes, to the reed, or the flute made out 
of the reed. According to Athenaeus,? who quotes out of Eu- 
phorion, Mereury was the inventor of this reed-pipe,— an in- 
strument, which, in like manner as the preceding kinds, might 
be doubled. Others ascribe the invention of it to two Medes. 
There was also a kind, the parts of which were cemented to- 
gether with wax, [or bound together with little cords.}® Mar- 
syas was its inventor. ‘They are almost the same that I have 
quoted out of Niebuhr. Its use was common, out of the bounds 
of Judea.* The Phrygians used it in their worship of God ; 
and from the example of Nebuchadnezzar, we learn that it was 
also so used among the Babylonians. Its sound, on the other 
hand, among the Jews, seems to have had in it something con- 
temptible, and almost insulting. 1 will not insist upon it, how- 
ever, that it had not a great resemblance to the >*>m. Both of 
them were made out of reed ; both of them had holes; both of 
them were double ; both of them approached near to our shawn, 
which, as Haremberg supposes,° came from chalmeaux, and 
this from the Phrygian éiuuog. With us, it has been displaced 
by the hautboy. A salamanie of the Orientals, is to be seen 
in figure 12, taken out of Niebuhr. ‘“ This instrument when 
blown, is almost our flute douce. It is difficult to adjust the 
lips to it, as it is altogether open at the top. It is blown the 
best by a class of dervises, the Mevlavie. ‘The Persians also 
have this instrument, and the Turks appear to have received 
it from their predecessors of Turkestan.” 

tween the citharae and the trumpets, with more propriety than sacri- 
fice-basons. This passage, however, may also be explained by the 
aid of the parallelism, thus: 

Bowls and citharae ; basons and trumpets. 


1 L. IV. c. IX. § 5. 2 Loe. ec. Lib. IV. p. 184. 


3 [Disparibus calamis compagine cerae 
Inter se junctis.— Ovid. Met, Lib. I. line 711. 


Compare Burney, Hist. Mus. I. 264. and his references. See also be- 
low. Tr.] 


4 Spanheim, iri Obsery. ad H. Callim. in Dion. v. 244. 
5 Misc. Lips. nou. L. c. p. 237. 
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3333, 


This instrument may, on account of its age, have in truth 
deserved a higher wail It stands among the instruments which 
were invented by Jubal ;' but beyond that, it occurs only three 
times in the Old Testament; twice in the Book of Job,® the 
oldest that we have, and once in the last Psalm. 

It is variously translated by the Seventy. In Job, they have 
weAuos; in the books of Moses, x«aoa ; and in the Psalms, dgya- 
voy, In the 151st Psalm, they also have this same word dgya- 
vov, as have likewise, the Syriac and Arabic.* It is true, from 
the Greek word, which in this translation, occurs only once for 
33:2 , we cannot determine with much certainty and confidence, 
that ugabh was an organ-work, and accordingly the flute of Pan ;° 
for the word 6gyavor is a general appellation for all instruments, 
as Hesychius very clearly says. It also otherwise stands for the 
Hebrew *>>. From what | have previously said, it will like- 
wise be born in mind, that 532 and 7523 have sometimes been 
translated by ¢gyavov. In forming our judgment then of this 
instrument, shall we rely altogether upon the radical Hebrew 
word? To do so, especially in regard to instruments, which 
did not even so much as originate with the Hebrews, is indeed 
very unsafe. We obtain nothing from the radical word, except 
that 2359 means an agreeable an admirable thing, as Simonis 
has defined it. Let us proceed, however, a little further, and 
look into the Arabic. In this language, 229 means to blow into. 
In a certain sense, therefore, the Hebrew word may designate 
an organ-work.® It is by this verb, that the Arabic translator 
of the New Testament explains the Greek guosoved<.’ The 
late Simonis seeks, in the form, for the idea of things connected 
together ;° and accordingly, he here finds what is commonly as- 
sumed ; namely, that 3359 had the figure of the pipe or flute of 


1 Gen, 4:21. 2 Job 21. 12. 30: 31. 3 Ps, 150: 4, 

4 See the words above, p. 368. 

5 [Usually called the Syrinx Panos, or Panis. Tr.] 

6 Boysen’s Beytriige zu einem richtigen System, ete. I. Th. p. 344. 
7 1 Cor. 5:2. 


8 Arcan. form. p. 207. Coll. 438. [I have not this work at hand ; 
but I find the thought under the word in his lexicon.—* Secundum 
alios constabat tibiis dilectis, i.e. suaviter et jucunde sonantibus, iisque 
(vi formae) continuo junctis,” etc. Tr.} 
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Pan, as it appears in number 14,’ If I may be permitted far- 
ther to increase these merely probable reasons, with one con- 
jecture or another ; why then the great age of this flute of Pan, 
may be brought to bear upon the ugabh. This ftute is so old, 
that the profane writers do not really know to whom it should 
be ascribed. Some ascribe it to Pan; who, 

“Primus calamos coniungere plures 

Instituit—.”” 
Athenaeus® ascribes it to Marsyas and Silenus. Pindar‘ ascribes 
it to Mercury : 

Hagdivos aviay teizev nappwvor 

Meios. 
This antiquity seems to justify us in venturing to seek for it 
among the more ancient instruments of the Orientals ; especially 
so, as it is still common among the Turks and in the East ; as 
Niebuhr saw such an one made of reeds in the hands of a peas- 
ant, at Cairo.® It is there called muschal, is put more in the 
form of a half-moon,® and is said often to have 14 or 15 reeds. 
Formerly, it ordinarily had seven.? Qn ancient monuments, 
however, we find it composed of a greater number; and the 
Shepherd of Theocritus* has one of nine reeds. So much then 
is certain; namely, that the ugabh belongs among the shawms ; 


and probably it consisted of several reeds.? Perhaps even, it is 


1 [The editor of the Comprehensive Commentary, on Gen. 4: 21, 
supposes it to have been the Pipe of Pan, and he has given a cut of 
it accordingly. TR.} 

2 Virgil. Ecl. 2. * Loc. c. Lib. IV. p. 184. 4 Od. XII. de Pallade, 


5 Reisebeschr. I. Th. p. 181. [Alex. Russell, in his Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, also speaks of this instrument. “'The syrinx, or Pan’s pipe, 
is still a pastoral instrument in Syria; it is known also in the city, 
but very few of the performers can sound it tolerably well. ‘The high- 
er notes are clear and pleasing, but the longer reeds are apt, like the 
dervise’s flute, to make a hissing sound, though blown by a good 
player. The number of reeds of which the syrinx is composed, va- 
ries in different instruments, from five to twenty-three.” Vol. I. p. 
155, 156, Lond. 1794. Tr.} 

® De La Valle T. I. p. 61. 88. 

7 Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis fistula — Virgil Ec. 2. 

8 Dugiyy to trveeqwvov.—td. 8. 

6 Foster found such a pipe in the Friendly Islands, which consist- 
ed of ten reeds. See Foster’s Reise Um die Welt, I. B. p. 343. [Com- 
pare note 3. p. 391. Tr.] 

Vou. VI. No. 20. 51 
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the preceding XN ‘P22; in which case, the old name ugabh 
gradually disappeared, and more modern appellations came in 
vogue. Only in thinking of this instrument, one must never al- 
Jow his mind to revert to the ordinary organ-work of the pre- 
sent day. As this last never occurs in the Sacred Scriptures, 
the investigation of its origin does not belong to this treatise. 
The production of musical sounds, indeed, by the confinement 
of air, seems not to have been altogether unknown to the an- 
cients. The instruments, however, that we meet with, of this 
kind, were water-organs, rather than air-ones. Kircher speaks 
of a ovban se, taken out of R. Hannose, and rightly suggests 
that the Greek name tdgavios has here been disfigured. From 
this very word, however, I see that the ancient Hebrews may 
have had nothing of the kind. I infer this from Athenaeus, 
who places this instrument in opposition to the nablium and de- 
scribes it as unknown at Alexandria.’ As to others, water-or- 
gans were very well known ; and a variety of them are explain- 
ed in the writings of the ancient Mathematicians.” 


Ill. Instruments or Percussion. 


An. 


Among the instruments struck with the hands, and one of the 
best known and the most common, stands the 9A. If all instru- 
ments were as easy to decipher, as this, it would have been 
much gain to us in this department. In regard to it, not only 
the radical word,* but all the ancient translations and the still 

1 LIV. p. 174, 175. [If I rightly understand my author, there is 
room to dispute the correctness of what he says about the hydraulis’ 
being unknown at Alexandria. It is usually said that this instrument 
was invented by Ctesibius an Alexandrian, and at Alexandria. The 
Jast, however, is questioned. See the reference. TR.] 


2 For them, see the excellent edition of the Veter. Mathemat. pub- 
lished at Paris, 1693, fol. and among them, Heronis Spiritalia, p. 227. 
[Kircher’s opinion of the ancient hydraulis, as well as that of Vitru- 
vius and Vossius, together with a drawing of what the latter conceives 
to have been the ancient form of this instrument, as described by Vi- 
truvius, may be found in Hawkin’s Hist. Music, Vol. I. p. 186 seq. 
195, etc., Lond. 1776. See also, Burney, I. 512. Kircher, with all 
his fancifulness, admits the ancient hydraulis to have been far inferior 
to the modern organ. Tr.] 


3 5pm, pulsare, tympanizare. 
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living oriental languages speak one and the same meaning. 
The Seventy and the other Greek translators render it by tup- 
navov; the Arabic has duf for it; but the Syriac always has 
xabo. The Greek rupnayvor,' used also in the masculine, tup- 
navog,* is, as well as the Latin topia and tympanum,’ manifestly 
from the oriental hm. That the Arabic word is thence derived 
there is no doubt. It is a fact, the confirmation of which may 
be found in Golius.* [t was an instrument of wood, hollowed 
out, covered over with leather, and struck with the hands,—a 
species of drum; yet not such as ours, but the adife of 
the Spaniards,—a name literally derived from the East, and 
which they have preserved ever since the times of the Moors. 
These drums were as little of one kind with the ancients, as they 
are with us. ‘There are various species of them in the East, at 
the present day. As regards the 5m in particular, we are told 
that Laban wished to accompany Jacob with its sound.6 Miri- 
am the sister of Moses and the females with her, .ccompanied 
their song of victory with the sound of this instrument. Job’ 
was acquainted with it, and David® employed it in all the fes- 
tivities of religion. Isaiah? adduces it as an instrument employ- 
ed by voluptuaries, but left in silence on the breaking in of wars 
and desolations.'° ‘The occasion where this instrument is found 
mentioned, is always a joyful one; and for the most part, those 
who play upon it are females, who, on this very account, have 
the name of ninpin nin>z ,'' drum-beating women. Nowhere, 
however, is it mentioned as employed ‘ai Wales or other war- 
like transactions. In regard to it, we should recur as lit- 
tle in thought, to our martial or soldier’s, as to our kettle- 
drum. On the other hand, from these circumstances, it is 
probable, that we must recognize it in the tympanum, which was 
appropriately employed in dances, attestations of joy, at festivi- 
ties, and on such like occasions. ‘There was one known, which 
was made by merely stretching leather over one side of a wood- 
en hoop. We find it in the hands of Cybele and her priests. 


1 Bochart, Hieroz. P. I. L. IL c. 49. p. 548, Geogr. Sac. L. II. c. 
IV. p. 718. 


2 Suidas, 3 Le Moyne Varia S. p. 471. 
* Lex. Arab. p. 480. 5 Gen, 31: 27. 

6 Ex, 15: 20. 7 Job 17: 6. 21: 12. 

8 2 Sam. 6: 5. 9 Isa. 5: 12. 

10 sa. 34: 8. Il Pe, 68: 26. 
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It had the form of a sieve,’ and is frequently to be met with on 
ancient monuments. In particular, we find it at the feasts of 
Bacchus and in the hands of both male and female Bacchantes, 
for whose diversions it was very well adapted. In this latter 
use, Suidas? describes it as an instrument made out of wood and 
drawn over with leather; and Montfaucon® gives the same idea 
of it. ‘There is even now, no instrument more common in the 
East, than this. We find it among most nations, even the wild- 
est, I will mention only the Negroes of the Gold Coast* and 
the Slave Coast.® As used among the Arabians, we find a de- 
scription of it in Niebubr :* “ It is,’ says he, “ a broad hoop, 
covered on one side, with a stretched skin. In the rim, there 
are usually thin round pullies or wheels of metal which also make 
some noise, when this drum held on high with one hand on the 
lower side, is struck with the fingers of the other hand. No 
musieal instrument is perhaps so much employed in Turkey as 
this. When the females in their harems, dance, or sing, the 
time is always beat upon this instrument. It is called doff.”® 
No one will, I think, fail here to recognize the adiéife, the an- 
cient hh. This, therefore, as given m figure 16th, is the in- 
strument that belongs to the representations of the Hebrew 
playing-women, and not the kettle-drum, (Pauecke,) whieh is 
generally hung about them ; although I will not attempt to de- 
ny that this was known to the more ancient Hebrews. At least, 
we do not fail to recognize it in the East. The following in- 
strument, fig. 17, either single or double, is sometimes common 
in still greater numbers in those regions. When they are not 
too large, they are hung obliquely around over the body. Nie- 
buhr found them in Persia,’ and remarks that without them the 
Orientals never dance or sing. They are of wood or copper. 
On one side they were perfectly round, on the other, flat, and 


! Isidore, Orig. L. Tl. c. 21. “Tympanum est peliia ‘vel. corium 
ligno ex una parte extensum, est enim pars media in similitudinem 
cribri.” 

2 Tipnavoy, é& Seguatey, éott ywousvor xai xgovor (xgovouevoy K.) 
& xateiyor ai Boxya. 

3 Ant. Expl. T. HH. p. 346. Suppl. Tom. IIL. p. 197. 

4 Allgem. Hist. der Reis. Th. IV. p. 158. 

5 The same work, p. 322. 

© Reisebeschr. Th. I. p. 181. 

7 Reisebeschr. Th. H. pp. 84, 173. 
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they resemble the precious stones, (Edelsteinen) which Pliny 
on this very account, calls tympania.'! Such a kind of kettle- 
drum must that have been, of which the Gemara makes men- 
tion, which is said to have stood between the outer court and 
the altar in the temple, to have had 10 holes, and in each of 
these holes a pipe, which likewise had 10 holes, so that the sound 
would admit of a hundred variations. ‘The occasions on which 
it was struck, were the calling together of the priests to prayer, 
of the Levites to singing, and the conducting away of leprous 
persons, to their purification. It was called 72" 32.7 Other 
Rabbins, indeed, know not what form this instrument had ; but 
they recognize it as respects the name. Kircher even goes on 
to make out of it, a complete piece of organ-work ; in the ex- 
istence of which, however, we may justifiably doubt, until we 
are taught better by some testimony brought from the more an- 
cient times, of Josephus, Philo, or others like them. The lar- 
ger drums and kettle-drums of this kind are called tabbel among 
the Arabians of the present day ;° and the translator in Walton’s 
Polyglot, has variously connected this name with the déff or 
adife. There was formerly, according to Suidas, a r¥yenavoy 
of wood, over which was drawn an ox-skin, also common among 
the East Indians. They made a powerful noise with it; and 
to increase this noise, they filled the cavity of it, with brass bells. 
Among the more ancient Persians, however, this instrument was 
called oaupo,—a word, in which we recognize the Hebrew name ; 
for although Reland® is inclined here literally to find the, sam- 
buca, which he considers as our mashrokitha; yet Th. Siegfr. 
Bayer® has shown, that the oaupe is the same thing as the du- 


1 Hist. Nat. L. IX. c. 34 [54. It is not to precious stones, how- 
ever, but rather to a kind of pearls, that the term tympania, is appli- 
ed,—margaritae. Tr.] 

2 [It could be heard, when it was beat, as the Rabbins tell us, from 


Jerusalem clear to Jericho. See the word in Buxtorf’s Lex. Rab.— 
TR.] 

3 Niebuhr, Reisebesebr. Th. I. p. 180. 

4 Tipaavoy ... eiyor 38 xai tivnave, porxwdn tmve BouSor é sev- 
149 avdévta. qv dé i xotucxevy Toads. pitgov éLatne xorhavavtes, évno- 
pofoy tic avroy xodavac ogetyaixov. tT) yaQ GToue TOV KyyuUs TaVesio 
Jéguats megixutwourtes, uetewgov Epegov és Tag juyus TOUTO TO Tina- 
voy. p. 516. T. ILL. [The East Indians are now very fond of drums. } 

> De Vet. L. Ind. Diss. VI. p. 228. 


6 Indi Boreales par tympanorum appellant dumame seu dmam— 
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mame ; and Hesychius, not being able otherwise to express 
the oriental dsal, was obliged to substitute a sigma for it. These 
were formerly instruments of war among the Persians.?_ Plu- 
tarch® has given us a description of them [and their effects as 
thus employed ;] and they were brought to Spain by the Arabs.‘ 
Apollodorus® attributes their invention to Salmoneus, who aimed 
in what he did, to imitate the thunder of Jupiter. 


DSyE>y, mide, and ow>sn. 


These words, [>x>% and =>x2 in the singular, according to 
Gesenius,] designate another kind of instruments, which were 
played on, only with the hand. They are for the most part 
translated by bells® (Schellen.) The last two gg are 
more common than the first. ‘They may hold about the same 
relation to each other, as >*>11 does to >in, of which, I have 
treated above. The first appellation, 2 Sam. 6:5 excepted, 
occurs nowhere but in the 150th Psalm; and there it occurs 
twice, in the parallelism of the Hebrew poetry, so common in 
other places. The word, indeed, [so far as form is concerned] 
is also found in Isaiah ;7 but here it cannot designate an instru- 
ment; and I assent without hesitation, to the below quoted and 
the well sifted, translation of Doederlein, who here derives 
the word from 59%. The radical word, as still common in the 
Arabic, means to tingle, ring, sound; and the idea of bells 
agrees as well with this radical word, as that of the otherwise 
so called castanets. When, however, I reflect that the metsil- 
loth as well as the tseltselim, were warlike instruments, which is 


Hesych. Sdupa, etc. Primam litteram, quam nostrum aliquis accu- 
rate pronunciare non potest, mirum mihi non est, quod ita protulerit 
Hesychius, Vid. Hist. Regni Gr. Bactr. p. 3. 

1 Saupe. Oeyavoy povoixoy, naga’ Ivdois. 

2 Arrian, De bello civil. L. V. 3 In Crasso. 

* Scaliger, in Copam. 5 Bibl. L. I. 

§ [That is, as I suppose the author means, most eregels are inclin- 
ed to adopt this meaning of these words, They are certainly not for 
the most part rendered by bells, in the English, or the German, nor 
even in the vulgate, but almost uniformly by cymbals. Tr.| 

7 Isa. 18: 1. Heus, regio stagnosa oris. 

8 I do this so much the more readily, because I find that Aquila 
derives the related word ni>x2, Zech. 14:20, from the same root, 
and with Theodotion translates it by Bistor. 
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evident from the 150th Psalm, where the word =z17n is predi- 
cated of them, I cannot see what one would do there with bells, 
either great ones or small, (Glocken oder Schellen.) It is true 
that here there makes his appearance, a man, to whom, notwith- 
standing his early death, oriental Jiterature is under uncommon- 
ly great obligations,—the late Faber,'—who advocates the side 
of those who translate the metsilloth, by bells. He does it, 
however, for the sake of Zechariah 14: 20; and contests the 
explanation of Lowth and Harmer who follows him, who ren- 
der it by horse-harness or trappings.? He translates the word 
by, bells on the horses, and with them, compares the phalerati 
equi of the Romans. His reasons are, that the object of thought 
here cannot be the harness or trappings of a horse, but must be 
something metalic, on which stand the words mim%> wyp, as 
they stood on the plate of Aaron’s mitre ; that moreover, the 
camels wear bells, the sound of which, their drivers accompany 
with singing ; and finally, that bells are used as a real or- 
nament ; as is evident from the fact, that Aaron had them on 
the border of his garment; and even the royal princes were 
ufterwards obliged to wear them, to express which bells, the 
Talmudists make use of the very same word. I candidly ad- 
mit, that by these reasons I have not yet been convinced. Be- 
sides, they must all be taken together if they are to prove. I 
wonder, however, that Faber’s mind did not recur to the orna- 
ments which the Romans formerly had on their horses.* The pha- 
lerae were not mere tinkling bells ; they were also bosses or knobs 
on the horse-harness, which, if the figures of the Thesauri do 
not deceive us,‘ were often very large, particularly upon the 
breast in front. On such bosses, which, in form, were very 
much like castanets, there may have stood the words, {17 


ee eee 


1 Beobachtungen ueber den Orient, Th. I. p. 437. 


* [Harmer’s Observ. Vol. II. Observ. 32. p. 275, Lond. 1808. 
Lowth, from the Chaldee, supposes the word to mean the warlike 
trappings of horses. 'TR.]} 

3 For to the balls, which, at the ruins of Persepolis, are seen in 
sculpture, hanging down by chains from the horses, Faber’s mind 
could not perhaps yet revert; as the second part of Niebuhr came 
out but a short time before. I almost believe that these balls, (unless 
perhaps, judging from the drawings which Niebuhr has given, they 
are rather to be understood as plates,) are the mi>x79. See Niebuhr, 
Th. IL. p. 157. Plate 33. 


* See Montfaucon, T. IV. p. 81 seq. 
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mpm, long before they were inscribed on the little horse-bells, 
even if we should be obliged to admit the truth of this last 
position. None of the ancient translators, who are neverthe- 
less as a body more ancient than the Talmudists, favor this ex- 
planation; and the bells on Aaron’s garment have in the He- 
brew, an entirely different name, 7i225-' ‘This name is trans- 
lated in the Greek, by xwdwv; in the Syriac and Chaldee, by 
x31; in the Arabic, by dschuldschul;* all which, as Golius 
has suggested, are literally, the little bells of the horses and the 
camels. The word ni>x7%, however, is never so translated. 
A horse-harness, particularly one on which silver had been lav- 
ished, appears to me, far more worthy of attention than mere 
little bells. ‘The rest of Faber’s explanation, this notwithstand- 
ing, femains correct; and my suggestion is indeed merely the 
correction of a trifle. From these remarks, the reader can see 
what kind of instruments I regard those here brought together. 
The meaning of their radical word, to tinkle, to sound, renders 
it necessary they should have been of metal. It is true that we 
find little bells of metal; but they in Hebrew have another 
name. It only remains for us, then, to choose between two in- 
struments of antiquity,—between the crembala and the systra. 
The latter is known as properly an Egyptian® instrument. It 
was of a round oval form, and on being moved hither and thith- 
er, gave forth its sound, by means of metalic bars. It was sa- 
cred to Isis; and to it, Isaiah is thought to allude.‘ Isaiah, 
however, says something which is altogether inappropriate to the 
subject now in question. If, on the other hand, we resort to 
the passage in the 14th chapter of Zech. for our purpose, we 

1 Ex. 28: 33. 39: 25, 26. 2 Chald. 5353. 

3 [Egypt has been called the country of systrums, and is often per- 
sonified by ancient artists as a seated female, holding a sistram in her 
hand, ete. ; while Greece has been said to be governed by the lyre. 
The former instrument will be farther defined below. Bruce found 
it very common in Abyssinia. It is there used in the quick measure 
or in allegros, in singing psalms of thanksgiving. It is shaken back 
and forth with great violence. The Abyssinians have a tradition that 
the systrum, lyre, and tambourine or kabaro, a kind of small drum, 
were brought to them from Egypt by Mercury or Thoth, in the very 
first ages of the world; but that the flute, kettle-drum, and trumpet 
were brought to them from Palestine with Menelek, a son of their 
queen Sheba by Solomon, and their first Jewish king. Burney, I. p. 
*217. Bruce's Travels, Vol. II. p. 278. ed. Edinb. 1805. Ta.] 


4 Isa. 18: 1. 
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shall no. longer think of systra, which were never employ- 
ed by way of ornamenting horses. We must accordingly de- 
cide in favor of crembala.. To these we are led by the 
Seventy ; who translate the Hebrew words, one or two passa- 
ges excepted, by xv'#Sade and often add to it the word yadxa. 

In the 150th Psalm, the Arabic translator has selected a word 
which is perfectly decisive,-—the word dsanch, n25 | by which 
he expresses our castanets. ‘They are at this very day ex- 
tremely common in the East, and of two kinds. The smaller 
castanets are employed only by the women, and the player has 
two in each hand. Figure 18th,? is the hand of a female dan- 
cer, which has been taken out of Niebuhr.2 The figure stand- 
ing by it, however, is a larger kind of ancient castanets which 
were variously curved, and not always so very much hollowed 
out, as is indicated by this representation, taken from Calmet. 
These large ones belong appropriately to war, and we find them 
in all Turkish music ; where, however, at present, they are no 
longer so hollow. They were employed particularly in the 
worship of God. Asaph was a virtuoso upon them.® ‘They 
appear to date as instruments from the time of David. At least, 
— suggests, that this king caused quite large ones to be 
made. 

Moreover the 150th Psalm distinguishes the S91 n "2s>S 
and the sgZ—-*>xbx. They stand in poetic parallelism, and 
must be distinguished.?_ The explanation of this thing, howev- 
er, seems to lie in the difference pointed out by Niebubr. The 
mzI7N “2X>x are castane‘s for the higher, perhaps warlike mu- 
sic; while the Qe ISLS, are merely smaller castanets which 
were employed insofter concerts. Here must also be taken in, 
the 5%3u2 o°mbxn.8 The accentuation, is, in respect to these 
last, in some places, manifestly false ; for in 1 Chr. 15: 16, 28, 
an athnach should not stand under B°n>y. It belongs to the 
following word n°>72072, as it must be corrected from 1 Chron. 


! Golius: “Duo cuprea crepitacula, quae inter se concussa suavi 
personant tinnitu; Arabibus familiare instrumentum.” 


2 [The figures have been a little misplaced by the artist. They 
should so stand as to include both the hand and the cymbals or cas- 
tanets. No, 20, includes the two figures on each side of it.—TR.] 


3 Th. 1. p. 181, 4 1 Chron. 13:15: 16: 25: Neh. 12: 27. Ps, 150. 

5 1 Chron. 16: 5. 

6 KiuSald te jy mlatéa xa usydho ydlxea. Antiq. L. VII. p. 243. 

7 [Notnecessarily, onthisaccount. Tr.] ® 1 Chron. 15: 16,28. 16: 5. 
Vout. VI. No. 20. 52 





, 
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16:42. ‘The sound of these castanets is indeed very sharp and 
piercing ; but it does not belong to fine, expressive, speaking 
music. Hence Paul, in his first Epist. to the Cor.’ could ex- 
press it by the word adadagov. 


przisbyi. 


This is an anak Aeyouevor.* It is the instrument with which 
the choruses of women came to meet David, after he had con- 
uered Goliah. If we cannot derive assistance in this case, 
fom the radical word, we shall find but little comfort. Govern- 
ed by the signification of the root, different persons have con- 
sidered it as the musical triangle ;* which, according to them, | 
have caused to be represented, in figure 20th. The word vz 
is elsewhere a small measure ;* but it is not the mathematical 
triangle, as Haremberg believes ; for in this case, the dust could 
not have been measured by it. It must rather have resembled 
the ni>%y. So it is translated by the Seventy, as well as in 
the Syriac, the Arabic, and the Chaldee. Jerome has sistra. 
At all events, if it must be regarded as an instrument, it evident- 
ly belongs to the class of mere metalic ones ; though some have 
tried to make a three-stringed harp out of it. Haremberg in- 
deed regards the reéywvov as the triangle ; but since, according 
to Athenaeus,° it had strings, it must belong to the classes of 
the kinnor, which I have given above.’ Cocceius’ believed 
that it might mean the leader of the women,—a neat explana- 
tion, indeed ; but one which the construction will not fully justi- 
fy ; for the prefixed 2 must have the same explanation here, as 
it does connected with the preceding word Sm. With per- 
fect certainty, I dare not venture to define it. As regards the 
passage in Isaiah, it appears to me to be acastanet ; but judging 
from the name, it would seem rather to be the sistrum of the 
Egyptians, a description of which, taken out of Apuleius,® 1 have 


1 1 Cor. 13: 1. Fr. Ad. Lange and Petr. Zorn formerly wrote some 
treatises expressly respecting the cymbals of the ancients. J.H. May 
has illustrated the 1 Cor. 13: 1, in Obs, Sacr. L. IV. Obs. 12. 

2 1 Sam. 18: 6, 3 Haremberg, Calmet. 4 Isa, 40: 12. 

5 Tlohis J€ evs teiywvos avtuondotate, Addysg épupred nyxridos 
ovyzogdia, Sophocles in Athenae, p. 183, 

® See page 366 sq. 7 In Lexic. ad h. v. 


8 Metamorph. L. IX. [XI pp. 240, 759 seq. ed. Oudend.} “Dextra 
quidem gerebat aureum crepitaculum, cuius per angustam laminam, 
in modum balthei recurvatam, trajectae mediae paucae virgulae, cris- 
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subjoined below, and accompanied with a figure, as in num- 
ber 19. 


NwI320. 


“3? 5 


These are also instruments that occur only once. Kimchi 
represents them as sistra, the noise of which was accompanied 
with dancing. ‘The same description is given of them by the 
Talmudists, whom Kircher has followed.2 Others make them 
out to be a kind of violin or lyre with four strings, after which 
people likewise danced.* The idea of dancing they take from 





pante bracchio trigeminos jactus, reddebant argutum sonum.” [For 
other descriptions of the sistrum see Pococke’s Description of the 
East, Vol. I. p. 212 with plate LXI.; Jabtonskii Opuscula, Tom, I. 
p. 306, where the above quotation from Apuleius is also tobe found ; 
and Antiquitates Graecae et Romanae, a DN. Bernardo de Montfau- 
con, ete. in compendium redactae, ed. Semler, p. 164 and plates. From 
all these writers, it may be more fully defined as follows: The sis- 
trum is an oblong oval metalic instrument somewhat in the form of a 
hoop, ending generally, however, in a semicircle as to its upper part, 
and furnished with a handle on its lower. Through this instrament 
across, there pass three and sometimes four iron or brass wires or rods 
loose, and bent on the outside, so as to make them keep their places. 
On these rods there are sometimes rings just big enough to move 
round the wire, at least this is the case with the one described by Po- 
cocke, and he supposes them to cause the music. The top of it is 
frequently ornamented with a cat, a sphinx, globe, lotus, or something 
similar, “It seemsto have been an instrument”, says Pococke, “ for 
beating time, like the nakous they use in Egypt at the present day.” 
See above p. 404. Note 3. The true origin of the name is uncertain. 
It is usually derived from the Greek, veiw, to shake. Interpreters, at 
the same time, feel as though its origin must have been Egyptian. The 
remains however of the ok Egyptian language, do not furnish us 
with the means of illustrating this point. La Croze tells us, that it 


was probably called in this language KERLKERL, a word which 
signifies crepilaculum, or a musical instrument which is made to give 
forth its sound by being beat or shaken ; a word too which is used in 
the Coptic version of the Scriptures for the Greek tiunaroy ; or per- 
haps CENCEMN, which is supposed to mean tinnitus aeris. There 


does not seem however, as Jablonski remarks, to be much resem- 
blance between these words and the Greek. Compare Note 2. p. 
408. Tr.J 


1 2 Sam. 6: 5. 2 Musurg. p. 52. 
3 See Schindler’s Lexicon. 
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the context. The radical word requires merely an instrument 
that is moved.' The instruments themselves are immediately 
followed by castanets. These last therefore, they cannot be. 
The sistra are played by being moved; and to sistra | 
know of nothing to object, except that this instrument is two 
Egyptian, and one of which no mention is made in the more 
ancient times, in which the Israelites might have had more that 
was Egyptian among them, than in the age of Samuel; nor yet 
indeed in after-times when they again associated with them.” 
And then in the repetition of this affair in the 1 Book of Chron- 
icles,® this word does not occur; but in its stead we find the 
word minx. If, therefore, it could be shown, that 592 is 
used ofthe blowing of trumpets, I should first declare in their fa- 
vor. Something of the kind I find in the Chaldee, where 
973 means the enunciation of syllables, and is used of vowels. 
‘In Arabic 9292 also properly designates stuttering and stammer- 
ing. Still we also find 92892, an appendage to garments, 
which is from the same Arabic word and means to move back 
and forth. ‘This last would again lead to sistra. 

The foregoing appear to me to be the principal kinds of 
[musical] instruments among the Hebrews. In regard to many 
of them I am not yet satisfied with myself; and, convinced of 
my little knowledge of these antiquities, I hope, by this confes- 


sion, at least so far to satisfy my readers, as that they shall not 


—- ————s. a nee ~ — 


1 933, to move, to shake. 

® [It has heen disputed, says Dr. Burney, by the Abbé Winckel- 
mann, whether the systrum was of very high antiquity in Egypt, be- 
cause it did not appear in the bands of such Egyptian statues, as he 
had seen at Rome ; but as there is one in the hand of a very ancient 
statue of Isis which Dr. Pococke brought into England from Egypt, 
it puts that point of musical history out of all dispute.. The sistrum 
appears in the Isiac table ; and Apuleius makes an old Greek invoke 
an Egyptian priest, “ By the stars in the firmament; by the infernal 
divinities; by the elements which compose the universe ; by the si- 
lence of the night; by the sanctuary in the temple of Coptos ; by the 
increase of the Nile; by the mysteries of Memphis; and by the sis- 
trum of Pharos,”—a word figuratively used for all Egypt. This ob- 
jection of Pfeiffer must therefore be relinquished. See Burney, Hist. 
Mus, Vol, I. p. 520; Pococke, Descript. of the East, Vol. I. p. 212, 
pl. LXI. Compare also supplementary article, from which it will be 
seen, that the sistrum was unquestionably of the highest amtiquity in 
Egypt. Tr.) 


3 1 Chron. 13:8. 15: 16. 
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go away from my concert, perfectly dissatisfied. Others indeed 
reckon far more kinds of instruments among the Hebrews, 
and consider most of the superscriptions of the Psalms as like- 
wise the names of certain instruments. On the other hand, 
however, there are others, who have sufficiently shown, that in 
regard to these representations, we must not always think o 
music. 

p27d, for instance, and D°2wiw, which occur in some of the 
Psalms, are generally reckoned among the instruments, with 
which very irregularly is compared the ww and thus an instru- 
ment made out, furnished with six strings. Aquila and Sym- 
machus translate it a lily. In the Syriac and Arabic languages 
this word is still common. Others have explained it of joy, 
and have at least the contents of the Psalms in their favor. 
Haremberg has gone still farther, has explained it of dances, 
and, from Athenaeus, compared it with the rose-dance, ar@ena, 
of the Greeks. It is safest to think only of flowers, and to ex- 
plain this inscription of the Psalms, as well as some others, not 
of the music, but merely as poetical superscriptions.! 

mywn-hx is just such another superscription of this kind.? 
Most interpreters explain it of a melody ; very few of an instru- 
ment. ‘To me it seems to be neither the one nor the other. 
The superscription being taken connectedly, I infer, that these 
words either have a reference to nm>2 which follows; or else 
to some word that has been omitted, such perhaps as hPnn. I 
would then translate: “ To the virtuoso; (a poem) of David, 
engraven on stone, that it may not be lost, or, that it may not 





1 [Compare, however, De Wette, Introd. to the Psalms, Bibl. Rep. 
Vol. IIT, p. 476 ; and Gesenius, Hebr. Lex. of 1833, under the word. 
That fo9w, also FBI, and in the plural, Di, is used for 
something more than’a poetical superseription seems evident from the 
fact that it is usually preceded by $9 M272. What it does mean, 
however, is very uncertain. The phrase M353 WAY, MID OVID, 
is regarded as particularly troublesome. Both De Wette and Gese- 
nius incline to regard the word as also designating some instrument 
of music, which resembled a lily, perhaps a cymbal, trumpet, or a 
kind of flute. Simonis and Kohler, as may be seen by turning to De 
Wette’s Introduction above referred to, have formed still other con- 
jectures, In regard to nmom—>xX, we are probably indeed not to 
look for an instrument of music ; but more may be said in favor of its 
being the title of a melody ; and the same also holds true of others of 
these superseriptions. Comp. Rosenm. Prolegom. in Psalmos, TR.] 


2 Ps. 57: 58: 59: and 75:. 
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be forgotten.’ How lavish the old world is, of such inscrip- 
tions upon stone, we learn sufficiently from examples here and 
there to be met with. 

Such a monument is there consecrated to preserving the re- 
membrance of almost every important or extraordinary affair. 
We meet with some passages in the Bible which cannot other- 
wise be understood.? Other authors speak much of the written 
or inscribed mountain in the desert of Sinai, called, Djebel el 
Mokatab.? From whomsoever these inscriptions may have ori- 
ginated, they ever remain as a proof of the antiquity of the cus- 
tom of writing on stone. J. D. Michaelis has sufficiently shown 
that 5m>% cannot be otherwise explained.‘ David during his 
wanderings about, had occasion enough for engraving such po- 
ems on the rocks, or of procuring them to be thus engraved ; 
and in a happy way we can thus find the date of all the Psalms 
before which nmzn stands, in this period of David’s life. 

In general, 1 do not see why interpreters are so fond of 
discovering musical instruments in the superscriptions of the 
Psalms. But a few actually contain any thing of the kind ; 
and but a very few, definite instruments. The names negiloth, 
machaloth etc., are, as I have already shown, general names ; 
and the single names that occur, such as 7Z1~), and others, bring 
us in our conclusions to particular circumstances rather than to 


instruments. ‘The same holds true of the word ny which is 
the superscription of David’s elegy on the deaths of Jonathan 
and Saul.® Fully of this opinion, not merely in this case, but 


1 In Hebrew it is a well known rule, that impersonals are express- 
ed by the second person. 


2 2 Kings 23: 17. Gen. 35: 10, 


3. Harmer’s Observations, Th. II. p, 132. [Vol. ILI. p, 59 seq. ed. 
Lond. 1808.} _ Niebuhr is the latest writer, See his Beschreib. yon 
Arebien. [Also his Reisebeschr. Th. I. p. 231, 243, 249, ete.] Com- 
pare therewith Michaelis’ notice, Oriental. Bibl. Th. VII, p. 27; and 
what is farther said, Th. VIII. p. 1; also, Henr. Aug. Zeibich. Progr. 
quo. Gebel el Mokatab animo contemplatur. Gera, 1778. An extract 
from the latter is to be found in the Beurtheilung und Anzeige kilei- 
ner acad, Schriften, B. IL. p. 195. 


* Critisches Collegium ueber die drey wichtigsten Psalmen von 
Christo. See also Harmer, Part. II. p. 142. [Comp. Vol. HII. p. 151, 
ed. Lond. 1808] 


5 2 Sam. I. 
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also in regard to other words, J concur with what Harmer! says 
of the ee tea of Arabic and Persian poems, and what 
Sir Wm. Jones,” whose words I quote below, still farther con- 
firms. 

Many of these superscriptions must evidently be received as 
of ern date, of which, however, I will- not here speak ; 
as it is a question upon which Sonntag and Irhov have very co- 
piously treated. ‘There is the most to be found ina small com- 
pass in the deceased Vogel’s dissertation on this subject.* 


ARTICLE IV. 


Roman Stavery in THe Earty Centuries oF THE 
Curistran Era. 


By the Editor. 


Various definitions are given by the Roman and other writers 
of the word servus. Scaliger derives it from servando, because 
the slave preserves or guards the property of his master. Slaves 
are denominated servi, says the code of Justinian, from the 
verb servare, to preserve ; for it is the practice of our generals 
to sell their captives; being accustomed to preserve and not to 


1 Loc, c. p. 170, Th. II. [Vol. III. p. 146, seq. Lond. 1808.] 
2 “Inscribitur hoc poema nee sive arcus; more Asiaticorum, qui 


ea carmina, quibus praecipue delectantur, inscriptione brevi, et de 
versu quodam insigniori desumpta denotari solent. Sic percelebra- 
tum carmen poetae Cab ben Zoheir vocitatur modo Securitas, modo 
Banat Soad, propterea, quod hoc habeat initium: Abiit amica mea 
Soad ete. Sic Alcorani capita inscribuntur.—Interdum etiam perua- 
gata carmina, quae memoriter identidem recitari solent, nomine ad 
argumentum accommodato inscribunt. Velut illa in historia Antarae et 
Ablae, quibus mater occisum filium deflet, et cives suos Bent Badr ad 
propugnandum impellit, inscripta sunt ab Arabibus, Delorum solatia. 
p. 269. ed. Eichh, 

3 It shows: “Inscriptiones Pealmoram serius demum additas vi- 
deri.” Halle, 1767. 
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destroy them. Slaves are also called Mancipia, a manu capere, 


in that they are taken by the hand of the enemy. Just. Lib. 1. 
Lib. XIX. ch. 15, i t ived from the fact 
i by the laws of war, might have been put to 
death, were preserved victors, and made slaves. Servus 
est nomen, says Seneca, Ep. 32. ex injuria natum.’ Servi, 
servitia, and mancipia, are frequently used as convertible terms. 
The term for a slave born and bred in the family was verna. 

In respect to the comparative number of the slaves and the 
free citizens of Rome, we have not sufficient data on which to 
found a correct judgment. We may agree with Niebuhr in 
doubting the accuracy of the older censuses, which were taken 
at Rome. ‘The -Romans, in the early periods of their history, 


earety-or ever deted ss menial servants i the city. Niebuhr 
thinks that mechanical oceupa ot lawful for plebeians. 
Yet in the country, they willing] performed agricultural_labor. 
Lipsius admits the probability of there being as many slaves as 
freemen, or rather more, within Rome, in its most populous 
times. After the influx of wealth, which followed the foreign 
conquests, the number of slaves must have been greatly en- 
larged. Polybius, Hist. ch. ll. estimates the forces, which the 


Romans and their allies could bring into the field, between the 
first and second Punic wars, at 770,000 men. This enumera- 


tion, however, implying a total free class of 3,080,000, and an 
equal amount of slave epee is much larger than seems 


consisient with the state of Italy at that time. ‘The number of 
citizens returned to Augustus at the 72nd lustrum, A. U. C. 745, 
as appears from the monument of Ancyra, was 4,163,000. 
At the 73d lustrum, the number was over 4,000,000. In the 
74th lustrum, in the reign of Claudius, A.D. 48, the citizens 
amounted to 6,944,000, of whom, probably, but a small pro- 
portion consisted of persons out of Italy. If we allow two slaves 
to each Roman, an average below that of some Grecian cities, 
we should notin that case, take into the account, those slaves 
who were the property of the various orders of freedmen, or those 


who belonged to other slaves. Rich citizens were very exten- 
ive owners of slaves, kept both for luxury. t, as do- 
mestics or artizans in town, ald as laborers on the vast estates 


- a i rr 


1 Aristotle’s definition of a slave, was applicable to Italy, Polit. I. 6. 
xTijuo xai Opyavoy tov Seonotov Eupuzor. 
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in the provinces.’ Some rich individuals are said to have pos- 
sessed 10,000, and even 20,000, of their fellow creatures. 


Seneca says, De Tran. Animi. ch. VIII. that_Demetrius, the 
y, was richer than his master. ‘* Numerus 


illi quotidie servorum, velut imperatori exercitus referebatur.” 
The slaves of Crassus formed a large part of his fortune. His 
architects and masons alone exceeded 500. Scaurus possessed 
above 4000 domestic, and as many rural slaves. Ia the reign 
of Augustus, a freedman, who had sustained great losses, during 
the civil wars, left 4116 slaves, besides other property. On 
one occasion, the family of Pedanius Secundus, prefect of 
Rome under Nero, was found to consist of 400 slaves. ‘Tac. Ann. 
14. 43, “quem numerus servorum tuebnur, cum quadringenti, 
etc.” When the wife of Apuleius gave up the lesser part of 
her estate to her son, 400 slaves formed one of the items sur- 


rendered. Slaves sluaye composed e.prest part.of the moves: 
ble property of individuals, and formed a chief article of ladies’ 


dowries. A law passed by Augustus against the excessive 
manumission of slaves by testament, forbidding any one to be- 
queath liberty to more thag one fifth of all_his slaves, contains 
the following words, “ Plures autem quain centum ex majori 
numero servorum manumitti non licet.’”* We may hence infer 
that 500 was not an extraordinary number of slaves to be held 
by one owner. It was fashionable to go abroad attended by 
a large number of slaves. Horace, L. I. Sat. 3. v. 11, says 
“ habebat sepe ducentos, sepe decem servos.” Augustus pro- 
hibited exiles from carrying with them more than 20 slaves.’ 


Roles the domestic and agricultural slaves, were the gladiators, 
who were c aves, an were y numerous at dif- 
erent periods, We may have some ideaof the frequency and fero- 
ciousness with which these were exhibited from a restriction 
imposed by Augustus, who forbade magistrates to give shows of 
gladiators above twice in one year, or of more than 60 pairs at 
one time. Julius Cesar exhibited at once 320 pairs, Trajan 
exhibited them for 123 days, in the course of which 10,000 


'Pignorius has enumerated 48 classes of rustic slaves, 40 of rus- 
tic or urban, 60 of urban, 66 of personal attendants, 15 of upper ser- 
vants, 13 of nursery slaves, 130 of slaves of lurury, and 5 of military 
slaves, in all three hundred and twenty-five classes. 

® Hugo, Jus Civile Antejustinianeum, Vol. I. p. 157. 

3 See Plin. Nat. Hist. 33. 47, 52, also 34. 6, and 35. 58. 

Voi. VI. No. 20. 53 
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gladiators fought. The State and corporate bodies possessed 
considerable numbers. F- oyed in 


fuarding against fires in_Rome.! — says = under 
‘heodosius the Great, and Arcadius, some persons had 2000 or 
3000 slaves. Synesius complains that every family of tolerable 
means kept Scythian slaves of luxury; and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus informs us that luxurious ladies and great men used to 
have 400 or 500 servile attendants. From the time of Augus- 
tus to Justinian, we may allow three slaves to one freeman; we 
shall thus have a free population in Italy of 6,944,000, and 
of slaves 20,832,000,—total 27,776,000. ‘After weighing 
every circumstanee which could influence the balance,” says 
Gibbon, “it seems probable that there existed in the time of 
Claudius, about twice as many provincials as there were citi- 
zens, of either sex, and of every age; and that the slaves were 
at least equal in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman 
world. The total amount of this imperfect calculation would 
rise to about 120,000,000 of persons.’ 

The different methods in which men became slaves were by 
war, commerce, the operation of law in certain cases, and by 
their birth. 

1.:Slaves_ acquired by wor. In general, prisoners of war 
were sold immediately or as soon as possible, after their cap- 
ture. If a subsequent treaty provided for their release, it would 
appear that a special law was passed, ordering the buyers of 
such slaves to give them up, on receiving from the treasury 
repayment of the original purchase money. Livy 42. 8, says 
in relation to the Ligurians, 10,000 of whom had surrendered 
themselves as prisoners, “ At ille [consul] arma omnibus ademit 
oppidum diruit, ipsos bonaque eorum vendidit.” As the senate 
were at the time deliberating about the treatment of them, ‘res 
visa atrox,” and a decree was issued, annulling the previous 
sales, and compelling the respective purchasers to set the 
Ligurians free; but with restitution by the public of the prices 
which had been paid. Prisoners belonging to a revolted nation 
were, without exception in favor of voluntary surrender, sold 


1 Publicos servos, Livy 9, 29. 

2The present population of Italy is between 16 and 17,000,000. 
See the Essay of Hume on the Populousness of Ancient Nations, Gib- 
bon, Hist. Dec. and Fall, ch. 2. Blair's Inquiry into the State of Ro- 
man Slavery ch. I. 
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into servitude ; and sometimes as a more severe punishment, or 
greater precaution, it was stipulated at their sale, that they 
should be carried to distant places, and should not be manu- 
mitted within twenty or thirty years.' After the fall of the } 
Samnites at Aquilonia, 2,033,000 pieces of brass were reali- 
zed by the sale of oe who amounted to about 36,000.? 
Lucretius, brought from the Volscian war, 1250 captives; and 
by the capture of one inconsiderable town, no less than 4000 
slaves were obtained. On the descent of the Romans upon 
Africa, in the first Punic war, 20,000 prisoners were taken. 
Gelon, pretor of Syracuse, having routed a Carthaginian army 
took such a number of captives, that he gave 500 of them to 
each of the several citizens of Agrigentum. On the great vic- 
tory of Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri, 60,000 were 
captured. When Pindenissus was taken by Cicero, the inhab- 
itants were sold for more than £100,000. Augustus, having over- 
come the Salassi, sold as slaves, 36,000, of whom 8000 were 
capable of bearing arms. Cesar, in his Gallic wars, accord- 
ing to the moderate estimate of Velleius Paterculus, took more 
than 400,000 prisoners. The rule, which forbade prisoners 
taken in civil wars, to be dealt with as slaves, was sometimes 
disregarded. On the taking of Cremona by the forces of Vi- 
tellius, his general Antonius ordered that none of the captives 
should be detained; and the soldiers could find no purchasers 


for them.? slave carried off from the Roman territories, by 
the , fell again under master > 1 he came 
ack, or was retaken. oman citizens, who had been made 


prisoners, recovered their former rank, with all the rights and 
privileges belonging to it upon their escape, or recapture from 
the enemy’s hands. 
. Slanes acquired by commerce. The slave-trade in Africa 

is as old as history reaches back. Among the ruling nations of 
coast,—the Egyptians, Cyrenians, and Carthaginians, 

slavery was not only established, but they imported whole 


1 Ne in vicina regione servirent, neve intra tricesimum annum lib- 
erarentur. Sueton. Octav, 21. 
2 Id aes redactum ex captivis dicebatur, Livy, X. 46. 
3 The language of Tacit. Lib. Hist. 3, 41 is, inritamque predam 
militibus effecerat consensus Italie, emptionem talium mancipiorum 
is, Occidi coepere, quod ubi enotuit, a propinquis adfin- 
ibusque occulte redemptebantur. 
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shall thus have a free population in Italy of 6,944,000, and 
of slaves 20,832,000,—total 27,776,000. ‘After weighing 
every circumstanee which could influence the balance,” says 
Gibbon, “it seems probable that there existed in the time of 
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zens, of either sex, and of every age; and that the slaves were 
at least equal in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman 
world. The total amount of this imperfect calculation would 
rise to about 120,000,000 of persons.’ 

The different methods in which men became slaves were by 
war, commerce, the operation of law in certain cases, and by 
their birth. 

i. acqui wor. In general, prisoners of war 
were sold immediately or as soon as possible, after their cap- 
ture. If a subsequent treaty provided for their release, it would 
appear that a special law was passed, ordering the buyers of 
such slaves to give them up, on receiving from the treasury 
repayment of the original purchase money. Livy 42. 8, says 
in relation to the Ligurians, 10,000 of whom had surrendered 
themselves as prisoners, “ At ille [consul] arma omnibus ademit 
oppidum diruit, ipsos bonaque eorum vendidit.” As the senate 
were at the time deliberating about the treatment of them, ‘res 
visa atrox,” and a decree was issued, annulling the previous 
sales, and compelling the respective purchasers to set the 
Ligurians free; but with restitution by the public of the prices 
which had been paid. Prisoners belonging to a revolted nation 
were, without exception in favor of voluntary surrender, sold 


1 Publicos servos, Livy 9, 29. 

®The present population of Italy’is between 16 and 17,000,000. 
See the Essay of Hume on the Populousness of Ancient Nations, Gib- 
bon, Hist. Dec. and Fall, ch. 2. Blair's Inquiry into the State of Ro- 
man Slavery ch. I. 
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into servitude ; and sometimes as a more severe punishment, or 
greater precaution, it was stipulated at their sale, that they 
should be carried to distant places, and should not be manu- 
mitted within twenty or thirty years.' After the fall of the 
Samnites at Aquilonia, 2,033,000 pieces of brass were reali- 
zed by the sale of prisoners, who amounted to about 36,000.? 
Lucretius, brought from the Volscian war, 1250 captives; and 
by the capture of one inconsiderable town, no less than 4000 
slaves were obtained. On the descent of the Romans upon 
Africa, in the first Punic war, 20,000 prisoners were taken. 
Gelon, pretor of Syracuse, having iene a Carthaginian army 
took such a number of captives, that he gave 500 of them to 
each of the several citizens of Agrigentum. On the great vic- 
tory of Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri, 60,000 were 
captured. When Pindenissus was taken by Cicero, the inhab- 
itants were sold for more than £100,000. Augustus, having over- 
come the Salassi, sold as slaves, 36,000, of whom 8000 were 
capable of bearing arms. Cesar, in his Gallic wars, accord- 
ing to the moderate estimate of Velleius Paterculus, took more 
than 400,000 prisoners. The rule, which forbade prisoners 
taken in civil wars, to be dealt with as slaves, was sometimes 
disregarded. On the taking of Cremona by the forces of Vi- 
tellius, his general Antonius ordered that none of the captives 
should be detained; and the soldiers could find no purchasers 


for them.? A slave carried off from the Roman territories, by 
the , fell again under his master y came 
ck, or was retaken. oman citizens, who had been made 


prisoners, recovered their former rank, with all the rights and 
privileges belonging to it upon their escape, or recapture from 
the enemy’s hands. 


2. Slases- acquired by commerce. The slave-trade in Africa 

is as old as history reaches back. Among the ruling nations of 
coast,—the Egyptians, Cyrenians, and Carthaginians, 

slavery was not only established, but they imported whole 


' Ne in vicina regione servirent, neve intra tricesimum annum lib- 
erarentur. Sueton. Octav. 21. 


2 Id aes redactum ex captivis dicebatur, Livy, X. 46. 

% The language of Tacit. Lib. Hist. 3. 41 is, inritamque predam 
militibus effecerat consensus Italie, emptionem talium mancipiorum 
adspernantis, Occidi coepere, quod ubi enotuit, a propinquis adfin- 
ibusque occulte redemptebantur. 
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armies of slaves, partly for home —_ and partly, at least by the 
Carthaginians, to be shipped for foreign markets. ‘They were 
chiefly drawn from the interior, where kidnapping was just as 
much carried on then as it is now. Black male and female 
slaves were even an article of luxury, not only among the above- 
mentioned nations; but in Greece and Italy. ‘The Troglodyte 
Ethiopians seem ‘to have been a wild negro race, dwelling in 
caves in the neighboring mountains, who were kidnapped by the 
Garamantes to be sold for slaves.'. The slave-trade in Africa 
was directed. ‘mainly to females, who, in the Balearian Islands, 
were sold for three times as much as the men.? For the build- 
ing of public works at Rome, vast numbers of slaves were pro- 
cured. ‘The piese, porticos, equeducts; and roads; whose mag- 
nificent ruins are now ject of a vere constructed 
by the sweat and blood of slaves. In raising such a structure 
as the mausoleum of Adrian, thousands of wretched men, torn 
from their own firesides, toiled unto death. i Delos, 
i mart for slaves. In that opulent em- 
porium, 10,000 t and sold in a single day. 
Predatory excursions were made into Cilicia, Pamphylia, and 
Syria, and great numbers were carried off to the market places 
of Sidon, or Delos. For a long period, great numbers of slaves, 
(maximus mancipiorum fuit proventus,) were drawn from the 
interior of Asia Minor, particularly from Phrygia and Cappado- 
cia. Slave and Phrygian became almost convertible terms. 
So great a multitude were carried imto slavery, that but few 
towns were planted; the country was rather a pasturage for 
flocks. ‘There were 6000 slaves which belonged tothe temple of 
a goddess in Cappadocia. Hence the words of Horace, Man- 
cipiis locuples, eget eris Cappadocum rex.® At an early period, 
the emporia for slaves, from the extensive eytee ‘vegions, 


pe Heeren’s Hist. Researches, Vol. I. Oxford edit. pp- - pp. 181, 223, 239, 
Cum obsidibus Carthaginiensium, ut principum liberis, magna vis 
servorum erat. Augebant eorum numerum, ut ab recenti Africa bel- 
lo, et ab ipsis Setinis ata aliquot nationis ejus ex preeda empta 
mancipia.— Livy, 32. 

@ Tibi pocula cursor - 
Geetulus dabit aut nigri manus ossea Mauri 
Et cui per mediam nolis occurrere noctem, 
Clivosee veheris dum per monimenta Latina.—Juv. 5. 51. 
- See Heyne’s Opuscula Academica, Vol. IV, p. 137. Goettingen, 
1796. 
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were Panticapaeum, Dioscurias, and Phanagoria, all on the 
Euxine or Black Sea. Slaves appear to have reached the 
market of Rome, under the Cesars, in separate bands, compo- 
sed of natives of their several countries. The Gete probably 
came from a country a little to the east of Pontus. The Davi 
were probably an oriental race. Alexandria was a considerable 
place for the sale of slaves of a particular kind. Slaves pos- 
sessing certain accomplishments were procured from Cadiz.! 
Corsica, Sardinia, and Britain were the birth place of slaves. 
The profits of dealers, who bought slaves, that were captured in 
distant wars, were often enormous. In the camp of Lucullus 
in Pontus, a man might be purchased for three shillings, while 
the lowest price for which the same slave could be had, at 
Rome, was, perhaps, nearly £15.? In most countries, it was 
common for parents to sell their children into slavery. In traf- 
ficking with comparatively barbarous nations, dealers procured 
slaves by barter, at a very cheap rate. Salt, for example, was 
anciently much taken by the Thraciaus in exchange for human 
beings. Man-stealing was, at all times, a very prevalent crime 
among the ancients. Paul in denouncing man-stealers, 1 ‘Tim. 
1; 10, as among the worst of sinners, impresses us with the 
belief, that the offence was very frequent. Even Romans were 
often carried off into illegal bondage, especially in troublous 
times, when individuals were permitted to keep private jails 
and work-houses, which served both for detention and conceal- 
ment.® In calamitous times, the sale of children by their 
indigent parents was of frequent occurrence. Constantine ‘al- 
lowed a new infant to be sold under the pressure of ex- 
treme want. ‘This sale in any need, was legalized by Theo- 
dosius the Great. 
3. Free-born Romans, mght be reduced to slave the 
operation of Taw. Criminals doomed to certaim ignominious 
; by effect of their sentence, deprived of cit- 
izenship, and sunk into a state of servitude. They were then 
termed servi poenae, and during the commonwealth, were the 
property of the public. A pardon or remission of the penalty, 
left the convict still a slave, unless he was restored to his form- 


——_. ae ee ee 


1 Forsitan expectes, ut Gaditana canoro, ete. Juv. Sat. II. v. 162. : 
? Plutarch vit. Lucullus. 


3 Repurgandorum tota Italia ergastulorum, quoruin domini in in- 
vidiam venerant etc.— Suet. Vit. Tib. 8. 
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er rank by a special act of grace. But this condition of penal 
slavery was entirely abolished by Justinian. OF old, those that 
id not give in their names for enrolment in the militia, were 
beaten, and sold into bondage beyond the Tiber. Those who 
did not make proper returns, to the censor, were liable to be 
visited with the same punishment. An indigent thief was ad- 
judged as a slave to the injured party. By the Claudian de- 
cree, re-enacted under Vespasian, it was ordered that a free 
born woman, having an intrigue with another person’s slave, 
should herself be made the slave of her paramour’s master. 
Various other laws of this sort were passed under the emperors. 
In early times, the exposure of children was common.' Both 
the Senecas relate that the custom of exposing feeble and de- 
formed children was common? Healthful infants were also 
sometimes left to perish. Not only prostitutes, but the wives 
of the most noble Romans were frequently guilty of destroying 
their children before their birth.? It came at length to be estab- 
lished as a rule, that those fathers or masters who exposed their 
own, or their slaves’ offspring, should lose their respective rights, 
and that the children should become the slaves of any one who 
chose to take them up and support them. Justinian at last or- 
dered that all exposed children should be free. Vagrant slaves, 
mancipra were dealt wi Ss. men, if 
guilty of ingratitude towards their er masters, might be 
again reduced to slavery, though, according to Tacit. Ann. 13. 
26, 27, the practice was discontinued in the reign of Adrian. 
4. } 


Slavery by birth. |The following is the declaration of the 
civil law, “Slaves are either born such, or become so. They 
are born such when they are the slaves of bond-women; and 
they become slaves, either by the law of nations, that is by cap- 
tivity ; or by the civil law, which happens, when a free person, 
above the age of twenty, suffers himself to be sold, for the sake 


1 Portentosos foetus extinguimus, liberos quoque, si debiles mon- 
strosique editi sunt mergimus,—Sen. de Ira. L. [. ch. 15. 

2 Ex nepte Julia, post damnationem, editum infantem agnosci alique 
vetuit,— Suet. Vit. Octav. 65. After the death of Germanicus, as an 
indication of the intensest grief, partus conjugum expositi.—Suet. Cal. 5. 

3Tantum artes hujus, taatum medicamana possunt, Que steriles 
facit atque homines in ventre necandos conducit.—Juv. Sat. 6. v. 595. 
See also Sen. Consol. ad Helviam. 16, who speaks of the custom as 
not uncommon. Suet. Vit. Dom. 22. See the Opus. Academ. of 
Tzschirner. p. 72. Lip. 1829. 
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of sharing the price paid for him.”, Slavery by birth thus de- 

ed on the condition of the mother alone, and her master 
became owner of her offspring, born while she was his property. 
In order to determine the question of a child’s freedom or ser- 
vitude, the whole period of gestation was taken into view, by 
the Roman jurists ; and if at any time, between conception and 
birth, the mother had been for one instant free, the law, by a 
humane fiction, supposed the birth to have taken place then, and 
held the infant to be free born.' For fixing the ownership of a 
child, the date of the birth was alone regarded; and the father 
of anatural child, by his bond-woman, was the master of his off- 
spring, as much as of any other of his slaves. 


We will now proceed to an investigation of the condition of 
the Roman slaves, first as it was in law, and secondly as it was 
in fact. 

Slavery is defined in the Codex Just. as that by which one 
man is made subject to another, according to the law of nations, 

contra naturam, contrary to natural right. “ Manumis- 
sion took its rise from the law of nations, for all men by the 
law of nature are born in freedom ; nor was manumission heard 
of, while servitude was unknown.” ‘ All slaves are in the 
power of their masters, which power is derived from the law of 
nations ; for it is equally observable among all nations, that mas- 
ters have had the power of life and death over their slaves ; 
and that whatsoever is acquired by the slave, is acquired for the 
master.” Servile relations are an impediment to matrimony, as 
when a father and daughter, or a brother and sister, are manu- 
mitted.” ‘The manumission does not change his state, because 
he had before manumission, no state or civil condition.” (Caput) 
‘Whatever our slaves have at any time acquired, whether by 
delivery, stipulation, donation, bequest, or any other means, the 
same is reputed to be acquired by ourselves, for he who is a 
slave, can have no property. And if a slave is instituted an 
heir, he cannot otherwise take Upon himse inheritance, 
than at the command of his master. Masters acquire by their 
slaves not only the property of things, but also the possession.” 
“Those persons are allowed to be good witnesses, who are 
themselves legally capable of taking by testament; but yet no 


1 Quianon debet calamitas matris ei nocere, qui in ventre est. Lib. I. 
Tit. 4. De Ingen. 
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woman, slave, interdicted prodigal, no person under puberty, etc. 
can be admitted a witness to a testament.” An injury is 
never understood to be done to the slave ; but it is reputed to 
be done to the master, through the person of his. slave. Ifa 
man should ive ill language to a slave, or strike him wit 
is fist, the master can action on that account; if a 
stranger should beat the slave of another in a cruel manner, it 
is actionable.” “Inter servos et liberos matrimonium contrahi 
non potest ;: contubernium potest.” * A fugitive slave, who is 
retaken, cannot be manumitted in ten years contrary to the will 
of his former master.”” Upder the alarmof great public danger, 
and during civil wars, slaves were occasionally taken into the 
ranks of the army, but they were not enlisted before being 
emancipated.! 2 
The system of Roman polytheism was, at all times, exceed- 
ingly tolerant. During the empire, the introduction of foreign 
divinities and rites became fashionable: The servile classes 
followed any religion which they pleased. Rustic masters and 
their slaves sometimes united in offering up sacrifices to the 


gods. Slaves were permitted to make offerings to Venus. They 
were not specially excluded in later times from the great relig- 
ious solemnities, except the Megalensian plays in honor of 
Cybele. Public slaves were employed about temples. Female 
slaves were suffered to participate in some of the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. ~-Hercules was the tutelar divinity of slaves, and 
Juno Feronia presided over their manumission. Public holi- 
days, in all amounting to about thirty in a year, during the ex- 
istence of paganism, were observed by slaves as well as freemen, 
with partial cessation from labor. ‘The customary rights of 
i not denied to slaves. Monuments were often erect- 
Swen oe i proved incontestably by the nume- 
rous inscriptions, preserved in Gruter and elsewhere. Slaves 
were, at al] times, permitted to avail themselves of the tempo- 
rary protection of sanctuaries. ‘These were the temples and 
altars of the gods, afterwards the palace and images of the em- 


perors, and stil] later Christian churches and shrines. It was 


1 Octo millia juvenum validiorum ex servitiis, prias sciscitantes 
singulos, vellentne militare,empta publice armaverunt. Liv. 22. 57. 
Ex hoc edicto dati naute, armati instructique ab dominis, etc. Liv. 24, 
11, 17. Servi quibus arma darentur, ita ut pretium pro iis bello per- 
fecto dominis solveretur, emebantur.— Liv. 34, 6. 


came ince tien aeiblaathareiS hei lien." 22 3) Ctay a 





others of his own class, their master 
; but still, those slaves were, as fully as the rest of 

his ve subject to the superior rights of his free lord. 
ch slave was, proba- 
bly, four Roman busbels (modius, one peck English) of manu- 
factured corn a month ; monthly supplies being furnished to the 
upper slaves in the country, and daily rations to those in the 
city. 7 {paratos cibos, ut 
gladiatoriam saginam, etc. Tac. Hist. 2. 88.) Salt and oil-were 
commonly allowed, and occasionally vinegar, and salt fish, olives, 
etc. They had daily what was about an English pint and a 
half of wine. Posca, a mixture of vinegar and water, was given 
to slaves, as well as to soldiers. Slaves near town procured 

for themselves other necessaries and even luxuries. 

Male slaves were not permitted by law to wear the toga, 
gown, ,or the gold ring, which were the badges of 
citizenship ; nor were female slaves suffered to assume the stola, 
the robe of free and modest matrons. The cap, pileus, as an 
emblem of liberty, was probably a forbidden piece of dress. 
(Servi ad pileum vocati. Liv. 34.32.) In most other respects, 
they were attired as their masters pleased, till the reign of 

rus, who appointed a certain garb for the ser- 
vile classes. It had been proposed at a much earlier period, to 
clothe slaves in a peculiar manner, but the project was aban- 
doned from dread of showing to the slaves the superiority of 
their numbers.) 

The laborers on a farm were shut up at night in a building 
called a work house, ergastulum, but which rather resembled a 


prison. Each slave had a separate cell.” Some masters alow: 
ed well disposed slaves to be better lodged than others.* Sue- 
tonius informs us that it had become so common to expose’sick 


* Quantum periculam immineret, si servi nostri numerare nos ce- 
pissent.—Sen. de Clem. 1. 24. Galliae purpure tingende causa ad ser- 
vitiorum vestes.—Plin. Nat. Hist. 16, 31. 


2 Numerus illi quotidie servorum, velut imperatori exercitus, refere- 
batur, cui jamdudum divitiee esse debuerant duo vicarii et cella lax- 
ior. —Sen. de Tranquil. An. 8. 2. 


3 Reliqua pars lateris hujus servorum libertorumque usibus detin- 
etur, plerisque tam mundis, ut accipere hospites possint.—Plin. 
Ep. 2. 17. 

Vo. VI. No. 20. 54 
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slaves, on the isle of Esculapius in the Tiber, that Claudius en- 
acted a law to prevent the barbarity.'| No authoritative regu- 
lations seem ever to have been adopted, for limiting the forced 
labor of slaves within due bounds. Agricultural laborers were 
probably made to undergo great fatigues. Considerable abate- 
ment of toil was made in fa Jle_slaves, particularly 
such as had borne three or more children. 
asters_were ins to teach their slaves various 
exercises, trades, arts and accomplishments ;? and even employ- 
ed hired instructors for this purpose. We have little reason, 
however, to think, that the servile classes generally received 
any education in the most limited sense of the term. ‘There 
was apparently no benefit to accrue to the master, from his 
hewers of wood and drawers of water being able to read and 
write. ‘The obedience of slaves wasenforced by severe disci- 
pline. ‘The masters availed themselves of the latitude of the 
law in this respect to the utmost extent. A blow with the hand 
was a very ready discipline.? The lash and rod were in frequent 
use.* If a slave spoke or coughed at a forbidden time, he was 
d by a ve ro The toilet of a lady of fash- 
ion was a terrible ordeal for a slave. A stray curl was an inex- 
orable offence, and the slave’s back was punished for the faults 
of the mirror. Whips and thongs were not the most dreadful 


instruments of punishment. Burning alive is mentioned as a 
punishment in the Pandects and elsewhere. ian says it 


was first used for slaves alone.’ _ Vine say saplings as instruments 


ad Omnes qui exponerentur, liberos esse sanxit, nec redire in dition- 
em domini, si convaluissent,—Suet. vit. Claud. 25. 
2 Literulis Grecis inbutis, idoneus arti 
Cuilibet.— Hor. ep. 1. 2. 2. 7. 
Donatus says that Virgil was very partial to two slaves, Utrumque 
non ineruditum dimisit.—Alexandrum grammaticum, Cebetem vero 
et poetam. 
3'Nos colaphum incutimus lambenti crustulo servo.—Juv. 9. 5. 
* Vox domini furit instantis virgamque tenentis.—id. 14. 63. 
5Et ne fortuita quidem verberibus excepta sunt, tussis, sternuta- 
mentum, singultus, etc.—Sen. ep. 47. 
§ Unus de toto peccaverat orbe comarum 
Annulus, incerta non bene fixus acu. 
Hoc facinus Lalage speculo, quo viderat, ulta est, 
Et cecidit sectis icta Plecusa comis.—Mayt. |. 2. ep. 66. 
7 Sed de patibulo et vivicomburio per omne ingenium crudelitatis 
exhauriat.—Tert. de Anima, 1. 
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of punishment were least dishonorable ; next to them rods, fus- 
Yes-or virg@; then thongs, lora; scourges, flagella or flagra, 
sometimes loaded with lead, plumbata. Chain scourges were 
used, with weights at the end all of bronze ortin. The equu- 
leus was a terrible instrument of torture. Dislocation was one 
its effects.' There were also the fidiculae, lyre strings, the 
ungula and forceps, etc. A slave taken among soldiers was 
cast from the capitoline rock, having been first manumitted that 
he might be worthy of that punishment.? As slaves could not 
testify on the rack against their own master, they were sold to oth- 
ers, and thus qualified to testify. Cryel masterssometimes hired 
torturers by profession, or had such persons in their establishments, 
to assist them in punishing their slaves, or in extorting confessions 
from them, and many horrible torments were employed for 
those purposes.* The noses, ears, teeth, or even eyes were in 
great danger from an enraged master.® Crucifixion was fre- 
quently made the fate of a wretched slave for trifling miscon- 
duct, or for mere caprice.® Cato, the censor, used after supper, 
to seize a thong, and flog such of his slaves as had not attended 
properly, or had dressed any dish ill. Insulting appellations 
were given to slaves who had been often subjected to punish- 
ment. One who had frequently been beaten was called magij-_ 
gia, or verbero; he who had been branded was termed stig- 


' Seneca, Ep. 19. ? Dio Cassius, |. 48. Han. ed. p. 337. 1606. 
3 1d. 55. 357. Juvenal has this ; 


Tum felix, quoties aliquis tortore vocato 
Uritur ardenti duo propter lintea ferro ? 

Quid suadet juveni letus stridore catenae, 
Quem mire afficiunt inscripta ergastula, carcer 
Rusticus?—14, 21, 


4 —Sunt, que tortoribus annua prestent—Juv. 6. 480. 


5 Trunci naribus auribusque vultus. Mart. 2, 83. Peccantis famuli 
pugno ne percute dentes.—id. 14. 68. 


6 Pone crucem servo; meruit quo crimine servus 

Supplicium ? Quis testis adest ? Quis detulit ? Audi. 

Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. 

O demens, ita servus homo est? Nil fecerit, esto ; 

Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.—Juv. 6. 218. 
The following law was passed A. C. 58. Si quis a suis servis in- 
terfectus esset, ii quoque, qui testamento manumissi sub eodem tecto 
mansissent, inter servos supplicia penderent.— Tac. Ann. 13. 32. 
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matias, or sti; 7 inseriptus, or literatus, and he who had 
roe the furca, was named furcifer. No distinction whatever 
seems to have been maintained between the modes of punishing 


male and female slaves. aws which abolished the master’s 
power of life and death, appear to have been obeyed with great 
reluctance, and frequently virtually defeated by an increase in 
the amount of an inferior punishment. 

Slaves had various rewards for good conduct, held out to 
them by their masters. The chief of these were manumission, 
or promotion to a better situation jn their owner’s service, as to 


the place of steward, or superintendent. They were sometimes 


allowed to keep a atrare of the perlite of dhsic-luisiness, oF money 
was given them in acknowledgment of special services. Slaves 


had generally a separate fund called peculium, though this was 
strictly the pBiienty: of the master. At the Saturnalia, slaves 
were treated like masters, feasting at their owner’s tables, hav- 
ing li¢ense to say what they pleased without fear of chastise- 
ment. Their other principal holidays were the Matronalia, 


in March, Popultfugia 7th of July, and Competalia 7th of May.' 


__— 


' The writings of M. Seneca are full of tender sympathy and of ex- 
alted sentiments in behalf of slaves. “ Servis,’ he ‘says, “ imperare 
moderate, laus est ; et in mancipio cogitandum est, non quantum illud 
impune pati possit, sed quantum tibi permittat equi bonique natura.” 
In the same place, the conduct of Vedius Pollio, who fed his fish with 
the flesh of his slaves, is reprobated in the severest mapner.— De 
Clem. 1.18. In the essay De Beneficiis, |. 3. ch. 19, 20, 21, etc., many 
instances are recorded of grateful conduct on the part of slaves. “ Er- 
rat, si quis existimat servitutem in totum hominem descendere ; pais 
melior ejus excepta est. Corpora obnoxia sunt, et adscripta dominis ; 
mens quidem sui juris; que adeo libera et vaga est, ut ne ab hoc 
quidem carcere cui inclusa est, teneri queat.” One of the examples 
quoted is where the servant of C. Vettius, “ ejus gladium militi ipsi, a 
quo trahebatur, eduxit, et primum dominum occidit ; deinde, Tempus 
est, inquit, me et mihi consulere, jam dominum manumisi; atque ita 
se uno ictu transjecit.” In the civil wars another slave habited bim- 
self like his master, and was slain, while his master escaped. A third 
by wise counsel, saved the life of his master, who had spoken treas- 
onable things against Cesar. The 47th epistle is taken up in de- 
scribing what the treatment of slaves ought to be. Unhappily, he 
furnishes evidence enough that his compassionate advice was but little 
heeded ; after saying that he will pass over the instances of inhuman 
men, who. treated their slaves more cruelly than beasts, he says, 
“ Alius vini minister in muliebrem modum ornatus, cum etate lucta- 
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The proportion between the sexes has not been ascertained. 
There were few female agriculturists, and the men who lived in 
ergastula would a have wives. Women alone were oo. 

ed in spinning ; but men wer often as they, engaged in 
oe. The sepulchre of the freedmen and play BT 
he daughter of Augustus, as described by Gori has 150 female 
names to 400 names of men. 

On the whole, we may regard the condition of the slaves in 
the later days of the republic, and during the empire previous- 
ly to the reign of Constantine, as one of great hardship. Their 
lot was dependent on the disposition of particular masters, not 
on the laws, nor on an humane and enlightened public opinion. 
On a cursory reading of the classical authors, we may form the 
opinion that slaves in general enjoyed great liberties. But we 
must recollect that the authors in question were conversant 
mainly with the verne, with the house slaves—with the smart, 
precocious slaves—children brought from Alexandria, with 
the educated slaves, etc. The groans from the ergastula, 
do fot reach our ears. We cannot gather up the tears which 


were shed on the Appian way, around the mausoleum of Au- 
gustus, in the countless farms of Italy.. There were griefs 


which we know not of—sorrows, heart-rending cruelties, which 
will not be revealed till the pa valued 
only so far as they r ated money. Hortensius cared 
less for the health of his slaves’ than Tor that of his fish. It was 
a question put for ingenious disputation, whether in order to 
lighten a vessel in a storm, one should sacrifice a valuable 
horse, or a worthless slave. So late as the reign of Adrian, 
we find that indications of insanity were not uncommon among 
slaves, which must generally be attributed to their misery. 

The slaves not unfrequently rose in rebellion against their 
masters. At one Tine -A. C. 458;-Appius Herdonias summoo- 
ed the slaves from the Capitol, with the inspiring words, ‘‘ De 


miserrimicu) usque suscepisse causam, ut servitiis grave jugum 
demeret.” In the city the terror was extreme, as no one 


tur. Non potest effugere pueritiam ; retrahitur; jamque militari hab” 
itu glaber, destrictis pilis, aut penitus evulsis, tota nocte pervigilat ° 
quam inter ebrietatem domini ac libidinem dividit, et in cubiculo vir’ 
et in convivio puer est.” The younger Pliny was an humane master 
Dio Cassius, |]. 47 of his Roman. Hist. mentions three slaves in the 
time of Antony’s proscription, who saved their masters at the loss of 
their own lives. One of them was a stigmaticus. 
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knew whom ta trust. His foes were they of his own household. 
A little later, A. C. 415, (Livy 4. 45,) it was announced that 
* Servitia, urbem ut incenderent distantibus locis, conjurarent.” 
At another time, A. C. 271, (Livy 22. 33,) jetiiay-thve slaves 
were affixed to the cross, because they had entered into a con- 
spiracy in the Campus Martius. Etruria, A. C. 196, (Livy 33. 
36,) was threatened with a fearful insurrection. ‘The mournful 
result was, ‘* Multi occisi, multi capti, alios verberatos crucibus 
affixit, qui principes conjurationis fuerant ; alios dominis resti- 
tuit.” Again, A. C. 184, (39. 29,) we read, * Magnus motus 
servilis eo anno in Apulia fuit.” Seven thousand men were 
condemned. In the brief language of the historian, ‘* de mul- 
tis sumptum est supplicium.” 

In A. C, 135, an insurrection of the slaves in Sicily happen- 
ed, which, says Diodorus, was the most dreadful which ever oc- 
curred. Many towns were plundered ; multitudes of persons of 
both sexes (avagifunroe) were visited with the direst calamities, 
and the slaves gained possession of almost the whole island. The 
insurgents under Eunus amounted to 70,000 men, of whom 
20,000 are said to have fallen in the last defeat; and the rest 
to have been taken and crucified ; but they had kept the field 
for six years, in the face of considerable forces. 

In Italy there were vast numbers of slaves, and frequent and 
dangerous commotions. The first happened at Nuceria, where 
thirty slaves where taken and powesn 9 In the second insur- 
rection at Capua, 200 slaves rebelled ; they were immediately 
destroyed. ‘The third took place in consequence of the dis- 
graceful conduct of a rich Roman, Titus Minutius by name. 
Having proclaimed himself king, 3,500 slaves flocked to his 
standard. Lucius Lucullus was charged with the business of 
dealing with the insurgents. Minutius, having been betrayed, 
killed himself, and his associates perished. ‘This was however, 
but a prelude to greater troubles in Sicily. The senate having 
passed a decree that no freedman among the allies of the Ro- 
man people should be reduced to slavery, more than 800 in 
Sicily, who had been unlawfully deprived of freedom, were lib- 
erated. ‘This excited the hopes of the slaves throughout the 
island. Remonstrances having been made to the pretor, he 
ordered those who had assembled about him, for the purpose of 
recovering their liberty, to return to their masters. This was 
the signal for a general insurrection. The insurgents having 
strongly fortified themselves, bade defiance to the efforts of the 
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tor. A certain Titinius, an outlaw, was their leader. He 
aving at length proved treacherous to his cause, the designs 
of the conspirators were crushed. Soon, however, the tumult 
broke out afresh, and Titinius, who was sent by the pretor 
against the slaves, was worsted. Their number increased in a 
few days to more than 6000. Having chosen a certain Salvius 
leader, they ravaged various parts of the island. In a battle 
with the Romans, Salvius took 4000 prisoners. The whole 
island was soon in a sad condition. Salvius collected an army 
of 30,000 men, and assumed all the ensigns of royalty. In this 
manner, the war was protracted for several years, and the dis- 
turbances were not fully quelled till after the most vigorous and 
persevering exertions of the Roman army.! 

The famous servile war in Italy, which occurred in the time 
of Crassus and Pompey lasted nearly three years, and was not 
brought to a close without the greatest difficulty. It seems that 
the slaves lost 105,000 men, exclusive of those who fell in their 
victories, over Lentulus, and other generals; besides, after their 
main overthrow by Crassus, a body of 5000 men were van- 
quished by Pompey. 

In A. D. 24. T. Curtisius, a soldier of the pretorian cohort, 
at Brundisium in Italy and the neighboring towns, fixed placards 
on conspicuous places, in which, he called on the slaves to 
assert their rights. His designs were, however, soon crushed, 
by the unexpected appearance of a fleet. Cinna, Marius, Cat- 
aline, and the barbarian invaders of Italy augumented their for- 
ces by promising general freedom to the slaves.” 

Besides the political troubles to which we have alluded, slave- 
ry was the fruitful cause of many other evils. e 
were much addicted to lying, which Plutarch calls the viee of 
slaves. They were so great thieves that fur was once sy- 
nonymous with slave.* It came to be said almost pro- 


! We have drawn the preceding facts about the servile war from 
Diodorus Siculus, L. 36, where a detailed and impartial statement may 
be seen. This second rebellion in Sicily lasted three years. 

2 Plut. vit. C. Marius, Cicero in Cat. 4, 2. Sallust Cat. 56. Servi te 
reliquerunt ; Alium compilaverunt, alium accusaverunt, alium oceid- 
erunt, alium prodiderunt, alium calcaverunt, alium veneno, alium 
eriminatione, petierunt.—Seneca, Ep. 107. 


3 Exilis domus est, ubi non et multa supersunt. 
Et dominum fallunt, et prosunt furibus—Hor. 1 Ep. 6. 45. 46. 
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verbially that slaves were foes'. Female slaves were exposed to 
so many seductions, and were, at the same time, guarded by so 
few better influences, that we cannot wonder at their extremely 
LD licentious conduct. Slavery fearfully increased dissoluteness in 
Vd the high ranks of Romans, idleness in the lower ranks, and 
cruelty in both. The horrid butcheries of the amphitheatre are 
a sufficient proof of the sanguinary disposition of the Romans.* J 
pw. lee slaves imported from various countries, 
at too adv an age to learn the language of their lords, 
must have tended greatly to corrupt the Latin language.* ‘The 
wds of slaves, assembled in the houses of the rich, were the 
means-ot propavating fatal diseases, which frequently ravaged 
the Roman world.‘ 


Se ge 


tees 


Such, in brief, was the condition of the Roman world in re- 
spect to slavery when our Saviour appeared. Under the first 

esars, domestic servitude had reached its height of enormity. 
No part of the immense empire was free from the evil. ‘The 
Sicilian dungeons full. Medians, Moesians, Bithynians 
were driven in crowds to the Roman metropolis. Men-stealers 
were on the alert in the fastnesses of the African Troglodytes. 
The voice of the slave-auctioneer was heard early and late at 
Corinth and Delos. From Britain to Parthia, and from the 
woods of Sweden to the great African desert, the cries of the 
bondman went up to Heaven. In Judea alone, there seems to 
have been some alleviation to the picture. Yet there the Romans 
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1 Totidem esse hostes, quot servos.—Sen. Ep. 47. 

2 Quam hujus amentie eausam detineam nisi fidei imbecillitatem, 
pronam semper concupiscientiam secularium gaudiorum ? Tertul. ad 
uzorem. L. 2. ch, 8. also de Spectac. 22. 


3A nunc natus infans delegatur grecule, ancille, cui adjungitur 
unus aut alter ex omnibus servis, plerumque vilisissimus, nec cui- 
quam serio ministerio accommodatus.— Tac. de Caus. Corrup, 29. 


4 In Heyne’s Opuscula, Vol. 3. Prol. 7, is an account of the various 
pestes which desolated Rome. The number mentioned is 33. The 
sixth, which happened, A. U. C. 292, cut off almost all the slaves, 
and nearly one half of the free population. Liv. 36. Dionys. 9. 67. 
In the one which occurred A, D. 69, which lasted only for.an autumn, 
-30,000 funerals were registered, triginta funerum millia in rationem 
Libitinae venerunt.— Suet. Vit. Nero, 39. 
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doubtless transported their slaves as an indispensable part of 
their domestic arrangement.! 

In the Gospels, there is no marked and prominent mention 
of slavery, though the allusions and incidental notices are not 
unfrequent. Thus in Matt. 3: 9, dovdos in the mouth of the 
Roman centurion unquestionably means a slave. The military 
slaves of the Romans were the armiger, armor-bearer, galea- 
rius, helmet-bearer, clavator, club-bearer, calo and cacula sol- 
dier’s drudge. In ch. 13: 27, 28, perhaps it is the most natu- 
ral to understand dovdog as a slave, though a higher meaning of 
the word may be included. Also compare Matt. 6:24. Luke 
16:13. John 8: 33, 13; 16. 15:20. The punishment of 
the cross, which was inflicted on slaves and the lowest malefac- 
tors, was introduced among the Jews by the Romans. See 
also Acts 7:6. In Rom. 7:14, we find the expression 
méngauevos U10 apooriay, sold under sin, the bond-slave of sin, 
referring to the general practice of selling prisoners of war as 
slaves. They were considered as having lost their title to free- 
dom. Corinth was long the chief slave-mart of Greece, and 
from its situation was likely to have much communication with 
Brundisium, and the other ports on the eastern side of Italy. 
Timeus, perhaps with some exaggeration, asserts that Corinth 
had, in early times, before Athens had reached her supremacy, 
460,000 slaves. ‘They were distinguished by the name che- 
nix measurers. Many of them doubtless embraced the rai 
when preached by Paul, Apollos, and others. From the lan- 
guage employed by Paul in describing the social condition of 
the Corinthian converts,? as well as from the development of the 
particular vices to which they were exposed, we reasonably infer 
that many slaves were converted. In 1 Cor. ch.7: 20—24, 
are the foilowing words: ‘* Let every man abide in the same 
calling, wherein he was called. Art thou called, being’a ser- 
vant? care not for it; but if thou mayest. be made free, use it 
rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is 
the Lord’s freeman; likewise he that is called being free, is 
Christ’s servant. Ye are bought with a price, be ye not the 


1 King Agrippa exhibited at one time in Judea 700 pair of gladia- 
tors—slaves.—Jos. Hist. 19. 

2 Bhénere yao thy xdijow buoy, aded@oi, ort ov 200i copol xata cag- 
xa, Gv moddoi Suvtrrol, dv woddol evyevéig. 1 Cor. 1: 26, also the 
terms waga, aoSeri, ayert, SovSernueve,, ta ph Ovta, ete. 

Vor. VI. No. 20. 55 
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servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.” The meaning of this passage clearly 
is, Be not unduly solicitous about being in a state of bondage. 
If you have a favorable opportunity for gaining your freedom, 
embrace it, it is the preferable state ; nevertheless to be a free- 
man of Christ is infinitely more important. Your spiritual re- 
demption is purchased at a great price, yield not a servile assent 
to the authority and opinions of men.! 

Eph. 6: 5—9, “Servants! be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God, from the heart ; with good will, doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men; knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be bond or free. And, ye masters! do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that your Master 
also is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with him.’’ 
That slaves are here referred to is unquestionable—from the 
contrast in v. 8, between dotdog and éiev@soo0¢. Both masters 
and slaves are charged to perform their respective duties faith- 
fully and kindly, as accountable alike to God. Col. 3: 22,25, 
and 4:1, are of similar import. Slaves were numerous in 
Colossé, in Ephesus, and in all the principal cities of Asia Minor. 
A principal fault in the slaves seems to have been a faithless per- 
formance of duty in the absence of their masters. Ch. 4:1, 10 
dixasov tyv dooryra, i. e. kind treatment such as is becoming 
Christian masters. That it cannot mean the legal enfranchise- 
ment of the slave, is clear, for why in that case, were any di- 
rections given to the slaves, if the relation was not to continue? 
1 Tim. 6: 1,2, “Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have 
believing masters, let them not despise them, because they are 
brethren ; but rather do them service, because they are faithful 


AP ae aie 

1 That dJovdog v.22,means aslave, one in actual bondage, is made al- 
together certain by its being in contrast with éevPsgog yertaPau, as 
well as by the whole spirit of the passage. There would be no sense 
in directing hired servants to change their condition, if they could. 
After yojoa v. 21, understand slevPegig, not Jovisig, as the old com- 
mentators think. V. 23, tic is used in a spiritual sense, with refer- 
ence to the price which is paid for human freedom. 
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and beloved, partakers of the benefit.” Then follows, v. 3—5, 
an exhortation to ‘Timothy to withdraw himself from persons who 
taught a contrary doctrine, and who were employing themselves 
in useless logomachies. Yoke, ({vyos) servile condition, see 
Lev. 26: 13. “1 have broken the bands of your yoke.” It 
seems that the honor of the gospel was concerned in the ren- 
dering on the part of the slave, a prompt obedience to the com- 
mands of his master. ‘Titus 2: 4, 10, is of kindred meaning. 
The vices of pilfering and petulance are particularly mentioned. 
Crete was full of slaves from the earliest times to which history 
carries us. 

Onesimus, the subject of Paul’s Epistle to Philemon was the 
slave of Philemon, a Colossian, who had been made a Christian 
through the ministry of Paul. He absconded from his master 
for a reason which is not fully explained. In the course of his 
flight, he met with Paul at Rome, by whom he was converted, 
and ultimately recommended to the favor of his old master. It 
may be observed that Paul would, under any circumstance, have 
had no choice, but to send Onesimus to his master ; the deten- 
tion of a fugitive slave was considered the same offence as theft. 
and would no doubt incur liability to prosecution for damages. 
Runaways apprehended and unreclaimed were sold by order of 
the Praefectus vigilum, if not liberated by the emperor. In 
later times, a runaway, guiltless of other offences, was not pun- 
ished for the sake of public justice, but was restored to his 
owner. ; 

1 Pet. 2: 18. “ Servants, be subject to your masters with all 
fear; not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.” 
The word o¢yécae is here employed. This word includes any 
one under the authority of another, particularly household ser- 
vants, vernae, familia, domestici, famuli. It is used but four 
times in the New Testament ; in this passage, in Luke 16: 13. 
Acts 10: 7. Rom. 14: 4. In all these passages, the presump- 
tion is that slaves are intended, as they almost universally per- 
formed the duties which are now performed by hired servants. 
The avdganodcor7s, the slave wader is classed 1 Tim. 1: 10, 
with the most abandoned sinners. Slave dealing was not es- 
teemed an honorable occupation, or worthy of merchants by 
the Romans ;' and those who followed it, mangores, venalitia- 


} Mereator urbibus prodest, medicus aegris, mango venalibus; sed 
omnes isti, quia ad alienum commodum pro suo veniunt, nec obligant 
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ri, sometimes gave themselves an air of much consequence, 
trusting to their wealth, and the means of gratifying competi- 
tion for the abominable though precious objects of their traftic.' 

Though the Christian religion did not by direct precept put 
an end to the iron servitude whieh prevailed in the Roman em- 
pire, yet its whole spirit and genius are adverse to slavery, and 
it was the most powerful of all the causes, which were set in 
operation and which finally extinguished the system throughout 
kurope.. t. kt raised the worth of the human mind. It fully 
established its dignity and immortality. It poured a new light on 
the murderous arena, and on all the horrid forms of destroying 
life which prevailed. 2. It proclaimed the doctrine of univer- 
sallove. It placed charity, kindness and compassion among the 
cardinal virtues, and took away from a man al} hope of salva- 
tion unless he forgave heartily all who might bave mjured him. 
3. It proclaimed a common Redeemer for the whole human 
race. It declared that in Christ barbarian, Scythian, bond and 
free were on an entire equality. 4. It taught men the value of 
time, made them industrious, temperate, and frugal, and thus 
took away the supposed necessity for servile labor. 5. It com- 
manded all its disciples to engage personally in the great work 
of propagating the religion among all nations. This very enter- 
prise of course embraced the millions of slaves. 

We are now prepared briefly to consider the influence which 
Christianity exerted in the mitigation and final extinction of slave- 
ry. The 81st of the Apostolical Canons is in the following 
words: “ Servi in clerum promoveantur citra dominorum volun- 
tate; hoc ipsum operatur redhibitionem. Si quando verd ser- 
vus quoque gradus ordinatione dignus videatur, qualis est noster 
Onesimus apparuit, et domini consenserint, manuque emiserint, 
et domo sua ablegaverint ; efficitor.”” In chap. 2d of the Epis- 
tle of Ignatius of Antioch to Polycarp of Smyrna are'the follow- 
ing: ‘ Overlook not the men and maid servants; neither let 
them be puffed up; but rather let them be the more subject to 
the glory of God, that they may obtain from him a better liber- 
ation. Let them not desire to be set free at the public cost, 
that they be not slaves to their own lusts.” - In the general 


eos quibus prosunt.—Sen. de Benef. 4.13. Radix est bulbacea, man- 
gonicis venalitiis pulchre nota, quae e vino dulei illita pubertatem 
coercet.— Plin. Nat. Hist. 21. 97, and 32. 47. 


1 See Suet. Aug. 69. Macrob. Saturn, 2.4. Pliny 71. 12, Mart. 8. 13. 
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Epistle of Barnabas, chap. 14, v. 15, * Thou shalt not be bit- 
ter in thy commands towards any of thy servants that trust in 
God; lest thou chance not to fear him who is over both ; be- 
cause he came not to call any with respect of persons, but 
whomsoever the Spirit prepared.” 

A warm sympathy was felt, it seems, by many of the primi- 
tive Christians in behalf of the slaves. Clemens in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians, remarks: “We have known many among 
ourselves, who have delivered themselves into bonds and slave- 
ry, that they might restore others to their liberty ; many, who 
have hired out themselves servants unto others, that by their 
wages they might feed and sustain them that wanted.”’ Pauli- 
nus, bishop of Nola, expended his whole estate, and then sold 
himself in order to accomplish the same object. Serapion sold 
himself to a stage-player, and was the means of converting him, 
and his family. Ambrose, (Off. |. 2.) enjoins that great care 
should be taken of those im bondage. Cyprian, (Ep. 60,) sent 
to the bishop of Numidia, in order to redeem some captives, 
2,500 crowns. Socrates, the historian, says that after the Ro- 
mans had taken 7,000 Persian captives, Acacius, bishop of 
Amida, melted the gold and silver plate of his church, with 
which he redeemed the captives. Ambrose of Milan did the 
same in respect to the furniture of his church. It was the ouly 
case in which the imperial constitutions allowed plate to be sold. 

During the early persecutions, reduction to slavery, in a very 
horrid En, was employed as a punishment for the embracing 
of the faith. Female Christians were often condemned to be 
given up as slaves to the keepers of public brothels in Rome, in 
order to be subjected to open prostitution. Such was the fate 
of Agnes of whom Ambrose thus speaks, ‘ Insanus judex jussit 
eain expoliari, et nudam ad lupanar duci, sub voce praeconis 
dicentis, Agnem sacrilegam virginem Diis blasphemia inferen- 
tem scortum lupanaribus doctum.” Her offence was her refu- 
sal to worship Vesta.!_ Lactantius has the remark, that if any 
slave became a Christian, all hope of freedom was taken away. 

‘These severe enactments were in some measure neutralized by 


' Sermon 90, Tertullian, Apol. chap. 50. ‘‘ Nam et proxime ad !e- 
nonem damnando Christianum potius quam ad leonem,” ete. August. 
De Civit. Dei, 1. 26, “Sed quaedam sanctae feminae tempore perse- 
cutionis, ut insectatores suae pudicitiae devitarent, in rapturum atque 
necaturum se fluviam projecerunt.” Lactantius also says, vol. 2. p. 
214, Fidelissini quique servi contra dominos vexabantur. 
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the compassionate treatment of the church. After the establish- 
ment of Christianity, under Constantine, slaves partook of all 
the ordinances of religion ;' and their birth was no impediment 
to their rising to the highest dignities of the priesthood. Slaves 
holding the true faith were sometimes taken into the service of 
the church.? At first, indeed, it was required, that a slave 
should be enfranchised, before ordination ; but Justinian declar- 
ed the simple consent of the master to be sufficient. If a slave 
had been ordained without his master’s knowledge, the latter 
might demand him within a year, and the slave fell back into 
his master’s power. If a slave, after ordination, with his mas- 


ter’s consent, chose to renounce the ecclesiastical state, and re- - 


turned to a secular life, he was given back as a slave to his mas- 
ter. It was common for the patrons of churches till the 5th 
century, to encourage their slaves to become clergymen, that 
they in preference to strangers, might receive their benefices. 
Slaves were fully protected, in the exercise of worship, and to 
a certain extent, in the observance of religious festivals. The 
liberty and gambols of the saturnalia were transferred to Christ- 
mas. If a Christian slave fell into the hands of a heathen mas- 
ter, the latter was prohibited from interfering with his spiritual 
concerns. Judaism was looked upon with such horror, that 
any Christian was entitled to force a Jewish master to sell to him 
a Christian slave. 

Augustus restrained the right of indiscriminate and unlimited 
manumission. Antoninus empowered the judge, who should 
be satisfied about the slave’s complaint of ill treatment, to force 
the master to sell him to some other owner. The master’s 
power of life and death over his slaves was first sought to be le- 
gally abolished, by Adrian and Antoninus Pius. Constantine 


placed he wit! muursler of a slave on a level with that of a 
freeman, and expressly included the G1se-of-e-slave who died 
under punishment, unless it was inflicted with the usual instru- 
ments of correction. The effect of this humane law was, how- 
ever, done away by a subsequent enactment of Constantine. 


Several councils of the church endeavored to repress slave-mur- 


1 Paul mentions slaves having been baptized, 1 Cor. 12: 13, tte 
Sotdox Ete LhevFegoi—éSauntio Inyey, etc. 

2 Quo magis necessarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis, quae minis- 
trae dicebantur, quid esset veri, et per tormenta quaerere.—Plin. Ep. 
10. 97. 
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der, by threatening the perpetrators with temporary excommu- 
nication.'!. Adrian suppressed the work-houses for the confine- 
ment of slaves. Several humane laws were enacted by Con- 
stantine in relation to the separation of families. One directs 
that property shall be so divided, “ ut integra apud possesso- 
rem unumquemque servorum agnatio permaneat.” Another 
law says, ‘‘ut integra apud successorem unumquemque servo- 
rum, vel colonorum adscriptitiae conditionis, seu inquilinorum 
proximorum agnatio, vel adfinitas permaneat.” A Christian 
church afforded very great safety from the wrath of unmerciful 
owners, for when a slave took refuge there, it became the duty 
of the ecclesiastics to intercede for him, with his master; and 
if the latter refused to pardon the slave, they were bound not 
to give him up, but to let him live within the precincts of the 
sanctuary, till he chose to depart, or his owner granted him 
forgiveness. In Christian times, the ceremony of manumission,” 
which was performed in church, particularly at Easter, and oth- 
er festivals of religion, was considered the most regular mode 
of emancipation, and came to displace, in a great measure, the 
other forms. ‘This mode was introduced and regulated by three 
laws of Constantine ;* but it was not adopted over the whole 
empire at once, as nearly 100 years afterwards, the Council of 


' Et in pluribus quidem conciliis statutum est, excommunicationi, 
vel poenitentiae biennii esse subjiciendum, qui servum proprium sine 
conscientia judicis occidint, Muratori. 

® The different modes of manumission were the following: 1., Vin- 
dicta, the pronouncing of a form of words by the owner before the 
praetor. 2. Census, enrolment in the censor’s books. 3. Testamen- 
tum, by will. 4. Epistolam, by letter. 5. Per convivium, at the ban- 
quet. 6. By the master designedly calling the slave his son. 7. By 
actual adoption. 8. Leave given to a slave to subscribe his name as 
witness. 9. Attiring a slave in the insignia of a freeman, etc. 

3 The following is the rescript of Constantine: “Qui religiosa men- 
te in ecclesiae gremio servulis suis meritam concesserint libertatem, 
eandem eodem jure donasse videantur, quo civitas Romana solenni- 
tatibus decursis dari consuevit. Sed hoc duntaxat iis, qui sub as- 
pectu antistitium, dederint, placuit relaxari. Clericis autem amplius 
concedimus, ut, cum suis famulis tribuunt libertatem, non solum in 
conspectu ecclesiae ac religiosi populi plenum fructum libertatis con- 
cessisse dicantur, verum etiam cum postremo judicio libertates de- 
derint, seu quibuscunque verbis dari praeceperint ; ita ut ex die pub- 
licatae voluntatis, sine aliquo juris teste vel interprete, competat direc- 
ta libertas. 
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Carthage, A. D. 401, resolved to ask of the emperor, authority 
to manumit in church. The request was granted. Augustine, 
in one of his sermons, mentions the formalities thus observed in 
conferring freedom.! After the establishment of Christianity as 
the national religion, when heresy came to be dreaded as much 
as treason, slave-testimony was received equally in respect to 
matters relating to their own interests and to those of their mas- 
ters. The church did not openly maintain the validity of slave- 
nuptials for many years. Attempts of free persons to form mar- 
riages with slaves were severely punished.? Justinian removed 
most of the obstacles which preceding emperors had placed in 
the way of manumission. Slavery did not cease, however, till 
a comparatively late period.° 


' Augustine, in another place, holds the following language. “ Non 
oportet Christianum possidere servum quomodo equum aut argentum. 
Quis dicere audeat ut vestimentum eum debere contemni? Homi- 
nem namgque homo tamquam seipsum diligere debet cui ab omniuin 
Domino, ut inimicos diligat, imperatur. 


2 The emperor Basilius allowed slaves to marry, and receive the 
priestly benediction, but this having been disregarded, Alexius Com- 
nenus renewed the permission. It seems to have been thought either 
that the benediction gave freedom, or ought to be followed by it— 
Blair. See Justin, Graeco-Roman, Lib. 2. 5. 


3 The authorities on the general subject, which we have consulted 
are the different codes of Roman law, Gibbon, two Essays of M. De 
Burigny, in vols. 35 and 37 of Memoires de l’Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, Blair’s Inquiry into the State of Slavery among the Romans, 
Edinburgh 1833, a valuable work. In nearly all the facts which we 
have quoted from him, we have referred to the original authorities. 
We have made a personal examination of nearly all the extant Latin 
authors including the historians of Byzantium, and the early writers 
and fathers of the Christian Church. 
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Dr. Beecher’s Plea. 


ARTICLE V. 


A Piea vor rue West. By Lyman Beecuenr, D. D. 
Second Edition. 


By Rev. Nehemiah Adams, Boston. 


Tas book is upon a Feat subject, and is full of thrilling in- 
terest to an American. e have been struck with the attention 
which it has received from intelligent Editors throughout the 
country ;—an indication that its oe ae commends itself not to 
the clergy alone, but to those who look at our country as citi- 
zens, and are accustomed to scan the political bearings of every 
thing present aid prospective. ‘The book is written by one who 
left New England and those attachments which we believe no 


place on earth but Switzerland fastens with such peculiar pow- 
er upon the hearts of its children, for the strange land in be- 
half of whose religious and moral interests in themselves con- 
sidered, and in relation to their effects upon our whole country, 
he here pleads. We venture to say, that had the author cross- 
ed the ocean as a missionary, and discovered such a land as he 


describes in this book, with its unutterable resources, its swell- 
ing population, its intellectual and physical energies breaking out 
like new-born oceans on every side, he would have succeeded by 
the help of that charm which the foreigner has upon the minds of 
men, in enlisting wealth, talents, prayers and personal efforts in 
his cause. One difficulty which this book will have to contend 
with is, it relates to our home, our institutions, sanctuaries, fire- 
sides, lives!’ for strange as it is, our danger lies in this, that 
we seem to have concluded that these things are impregnable, 
because they are our own, just as “ all men think all men mor- 
tal but themselves.” ‘There is nothing that requires more la- 
bor and skill to overcome the incredulus odi, the strong pre- 
judice that accompanies incredulity, than the subject of this 
book, inasmuch as an appeal to men’s fears, though reasonable, 
is always in danger of exciting a hardihood of recklessness, if it 
does not succeed in awakening solicitude and caution. We 
have been alarmed to witness this as the effect of some moni- 
tions upon this subject in some portions of the community, but 
we cannot resist the belief that the Plea before us will obtain a 
Vou. VI. No. 20. 56 
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verdict answering to its power and the importance of its sub- 
ject from intelligent citizens in every part of New England. 

One thing is observable in this uction ; it is not a secta- 
rian work. The author speaks as an American, as a patriot, 
as a Christian, and not as the abettor of any political or relig- 
ious sect. He is the president of a literary and religious insti- 
tution which has its distinctive religious sentiments, but the 
spirit which he manifests in keeping his personal attachments out 
of view while pleading for the West is truly catholic. The sal- 
vation of this country from bondage to foreign powers in his 
view is to be effected by education, inasmuch as the ignorance 
of our population is the ground upon which the emissaries of 
designing men lay their calculations of putting their chains upon 
us. As the tremendous power of the Papal church is built up- 
on the ignorance of men, there is no surer way of preventing 
its encroachments here than by diffusing knowledge amongst 
that part of the community who are the base of society in every 
land. Andthere are facts and arguments in this book that 
should be perfectly familiar to every American citizen by what- 
ever name indicative of religious faith he may be called. 

In the early part of his book, Dr. Beecher gives an eloquent 
and glowing description of the West. He then assumes the 
influence of learning and Christian institutions upon New Eng- 
land as the ground of belief that the same causes will make the 
West a great and prosperous nation. This is a rational conclu- 
sion, provided we take the soil of the West as it now is, enriched 
and deriving its natural character from the New England set- 
tlers. \ But if we wait a few years, foreign emigration will have 
changed its loam to sand, and its native oaks, attacked by the 
fellers that are coming up against them, will be succeeded by 
pines and brush. It makes the blood run warm and high, to 
think of this critical period, this day of our national salvation, 
whose sun is now mounting up in our heavens and throwing out 
pulsations of light that almost speak of the coming acme of our 
nation’s hope, but from which, if it does not witness the results 
of timely faith and labor, it will go down with only a winter’s 
twilight, as though the earth had passed a solstice from summer 
to frost in horror at the amazing stupidity and coming ruin of 
our people. Every hour is precious ; for every hour brings to 
our shores from foreign poor-houses and cellars, the materials 
for our destruction. If this city were at the ballot boxes upon 
some momentous question, and fifteen thousand voters stood 
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marshalled against fifteen thousand, and noman knew the prob- 
able result, and it was suddenly announced that a vessel had 
arrived with hundreds of citizens who had been rallied from dif- 
ferent places for their vote, what suspense and fear would pre- 
vail in both parties till it was known on which side their vote 
would be cast. Such times are coming. We shall not be sure 
in regard to any important election aftera few years; indeed 
there is hardly a certainty even now that the last arrival of em- 
igrants will not decide the fate of our institutions! O the agony 
of this nation when it finds itself once more in chains! It will 
be as when a lion falls into a snare. The power of the moon 
at its birth did not descend more softly upon the sea to place its 
bands around it, than Rome and Austria will succeed in girding 
their influence round about us unless we are instantly upon the 
alert. We refer the reader to several passages in the Plea, 
and ask if he can read them unmoved ?* | 


The writer proceeds to notice the objection that a foreign 
conspiracy to overthrow our republic by immigration and a for- 
eign religion is impotent and chimerical. He argues against 
this objection that our country is not so maturely compacted as 
to stand against a violent attack of the kind anticipated. ‘The 
wisest statesmen have expressed their fears for the permanency 
of our Union, even from the dissensions of native citizens about 
their sectional interests, and if the Union be doubtful under 
such circumstances, how will it be when the clay is mixed with 
iron, and thousands of hungry aspirants for power are thrown 
amongst the dissociating elements of our once social state. The 
power of the Catholic Church over the minds and consciences 
of men is proverbial. The Roman pontiff could never have 
regulated the policy of European powers by arms; the une- 
qual contest would have ended in his banishment or death, and 
in jests and mockery at his foolish attempts from overpowering 
hosts: but his awful curse is feared by them no less than the 
lightning of heaven, and every one of them trembles at his 
unseen wrath, like the little needle at the mysterious magnet- 
ism of the pole. In this spiritual influence is the hiding of pa- 
pal power, and here is the master-piece of invention among 
the works of that mighty, experienced Prince of Darkness. 
Our personal acquaintance with members of the Catholic 


* See p. 57, Note. pp. 126, 130. 
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Church has shown every one of us that nothing of the nature 
of influence over our mind can be compared to the power 
which the Church has over its subjects. No arguments, per- 
suasion, or fear can break the awful charm. Many of us are 
familiar with its practical operation in extorting the hard earned 
wages of domestics and laborers whose attachment to their 
priesthood and church seems to be in direct proportion to the 
cruel exactions made upon their scanty gains. But we will re- 
fer the reader to a passage in the book before us which sums 
up with great eloquence the character of the papal Church.* 


In the ardor of our y and inexperienced zeal, we have 
been crying to the a the earth harassed with tyrannical 
usurpations and unequal laws, that we have found a land of 
liberty, the home of the exile, the refuge of the oppressed and 
have invited them to come and share our inestimable civil and 
religious blessings. We did not anticipate the acceptance of 
this invitation by the Roman pontiff and his millions of sworn 
adherents ; we never thought of receiving an empire unto our 
empire ; our anxiety to be a free and great nation has led us to 
expose ourselves and all we hold dear to the disposal of a for- 
eign power, who pleading the liberality of our invitation is ta- 
king away our place and nation. We may fill the land with 
seminaries of learning, and they with their endowments will 
be only so many contributions of aid to popery, if the influx 
of papists continues as it now is, and nothing is done to guard 
our institutions and laws from their dictation. We cannot but 
believe that this subject will receive the united attention of the 
next Congress, and we trust that all will unite to pray that no 
present advantage of any party amongst us will plead for the 
exposure of American institutions to men who cannot appreciate 
them, and who will trample them under their feet in their way 
to dominion. Ifit be a foot that every true Catholic who takes 
the oath of allegiance to the United States must of necessity 
be a false swearer, and that this consideration does not prevent 
thousands. of intelligent men from taking this oath, it should 
open the eyes of Americans to see what the characters and re- 
lations of that religion are, which will permit its adherents to 
perjure themselves in order to get influence in this nation. 

But shall we therefore recall the invitation which we have 


given to the world, to come and share our national privileges 
* Page 142, to bottom of p. 145. counel 
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with us? Shall our coasts, and forts, and ships of war forbid 
the entrance of foreigners amongst us, and a high wall be 
thrown around our institutions? There is likely to be a just 
and timely preventive applied to the practice of some of the 
cities and towns of the old world that pay the transportation~ 
fares of inmates of their poor houses who are disgorged upon 
our shores. Some of the influence with which designing priests 
would invade our liberties will thus be cut off. In regard to 
the emigration of intelligent and respectable catholics who come 
here to pursue their honest arts of life, no obstruction can be 
placed in the way of their influence, that will not violate the 
first principles of republicanism, except that for a temporary 
purpose of self-defence we may proclaim an embargo around 
our polls by increasing the term of probation for citizenship. 
Unless this is done, there is reason to believe that our republi- 
can experiment will wind up very soon, and be followed by an 
explosion that will shake the thrones of earth and hell with 
laughter. If the Pope should accept an invitation from one of 
the parties in national politics to come over and settle our quar- 
rels for us, and secretly pourirg in myriads of voters for this 

rpose, should say to the North, Give up, and to the South, 

eep not back, we should soon find ourselves unable to shake 
ourselves as at other times, but shorn of our strength, should 
meet the tribute-men, and the officers of the Inquisition at our 
doors and in our ware-houses, inviting us to unresisting com- 
pliance with the claims of the holy mother church. ‘Then will 
the blood in our streets be up to the horses’ bridles, the stars 
will fall from our heavens, men will gnaw their tongues in great 
pain, the sun and moon to us will be clothed in sackcloth of 
hair, our churches and schools of all descriptions, our printing 
presses and books will be seized, public assemblies will be for- 
bidden under pain of torture, and this great nation will suffer 
an eclipse such as there was never like it before, nor shall be 
evermore. 

** No spasms are like the spasms of expiring liberty, and no 
wailings such as her convulsions extort. Jt took Rome three 
hundred years to die ; and our death, if we perish, will be as 
much more terrific, as our intelligence and free institutions have 
given to us more bone and sinew and vitality.” —Plea, p. 46. 

The question concerning the laws of citizenship is exciting 
great attention amongst our able men, and we confidently rely 
upon them to defend the nation from sudden ruin. Otherwise, 
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our fate may soon be decided, and we shall be ‘as a man that 
dieth in his full strength, wholly at bis ease and quiet.” But 
supposing that the law of citizenship is so arranged that time is 
given us to guard against present calamity, what protection have 
we against subsequent ruin by the arts and practices of design- 
ing men? 

We must educate the entire population of the United States. 

This, while it will be a perfect safeguard, with the blessing 
of God, for the future, is a very peaceable and rational, and by 
no means a rancorous form of opposition to the Catholics. Here 
we must answer the question as expressed in the Plea which 
has been put by Catholics, and by religious denominations who 
sympathize with them, and are excited by what we consider 
just and equitable measures of self-defence, ‘* Have not Catho- 
hes as good a right to their religion as other denominations have 
to theirs?” * This question assumes that free inquiry into Cath- 
olic doctrines and practices is resistance of their civil and reli- 
gious rights. There are those besides Catholics who consider 
it persecution to uncover the history of the Catholic religion, 
and to show by appeals to their authorized standards what they 
believe and practise. No Catholic can make this complaint 
without exciting the question in every intelligent mind, Are 
you afraid of free discussion? ‘“ He that doeth truth cometh 
to the light that his deeds may be made manifest that they are 
wrought in God.” The free discussion of principles is the life 
blood of this republic. For this our fathers were exiles and 
martyrs, and in proportion as this spirit ceases, we die. We 
rejoice in the liberty which our fellow citizens have of discuss- 
ing the principles and tendencies of any system which any of 
us may see fit to adopt, and we take the same liberty in return. 
It is an axiom amongst us that those who appeal to the public 
for sympathy when attacked by fair and manly argument, are 
conscious either of weakness or error, and a whining and cant- 
ing tone about oppression which some have resorted to in the 
midst of sharp discussion, has not been thought consistent with 
conscious truth and power. If Catholics are willing to have 
their principles and practices examined by American citizens, 
and like all other sects, admit and practice free discussion, we 
shall not be true republicans ‘f we do not welcome them to our 
shores: ‘They may insist upon the infallibility of their church, 
and call upon us to submit to the Pope; they may set up what- 


* See page 91—93. 
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ever claims they please ; they may try to convince us of heresy, 
and that we shall deserve eternal torments if we do not become 
true Catholics ; only let us be free to discuss their doctrines and 
arguments, and to receive or reject their system as our convic- 
tions may be ; let no political influence or civil favor or disfran- 
chisement await upon our choice or rejection of their system, 
any more than is now the case with regard to the numerous sys- 
tems in the land ;—and then if we find that their system is not 
unfavorable to the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people, no difference of religious tenets shall prevent us from 
welcoming Catholics to a full enjoyment with us of republican 
institutions. We cannot conceive of any objection that they can 
make to such an offer without supposing either that they are 
afraid to have their system scrutinized, or that they insist upon 
blind subjection to a spiritual hierarchy. If the former, we say, 
it is uot the custom of this people, however it may be in Aus- 
tria or Spain, to give implicit confidence to any system which 
they do not understand : and if the second, that the blood and 
treasure spent in our revolutionary war was very great, but that 
we should prefer civil to spiritual slavery, and that to unite both 
in this land would be as if one should seek to condense inflam- 
matory air in the chamber of a volcano. Free discussion never 
hurt the cause of truth. The strife and clash of argument are 
to truth what the implements of the well-diggers are to the foun- 
tains of waters, whose rise is aided in proportion as obstructions 
are removed, and the secret place of springs laid open. He 
that is afraid to have the history of his religious opinions brought 
to light, their reasonableness and tendency examined, betrays a 
want of confidence in his scheme which will certainly not win 
adherents to it. Catholics think that we are very sensitive 
about their influence upon our liberties, and ask why we are so 
much more afraid of their increase than of that of any other 
sect. We answer plainly because the Catholic religion in times 
past, and in other countries, has domiveered over the conscien- 
ces of men, employed the sword to enforce religious faith, and 
made the instruction of the people by the press a matter of trea- 
son.* We have no evidence that this religion is changed in any 
of its essential particulars, and therefore we feel bound to show 
the people their danger in embracing the Romish religion. ‘The 


* See the opinions of the present pontiff on this subject.—Plea, 
pp. 173, 174, and Quarterly Register, Vol. LI. p. 89. 
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very astonishment and murmurs of Romish priests at our resis- 
tance of their efforts, is either hypocritical, or betrays an inabili- 
ty to appreciate our sacred attachments to our homes and insti- 
tutions; and what can be expected from men, in whose souls 
there is no chord to respond to the thrilling influence of such 
associations? Will they pause at our altars and firesides in their 
overbearing, Austrian domination? Is not the history of un- 
wedded, migratory Jesuitism such as to make ~~ people fear 
its approach? “ Destruction and death say, We have heard 
the fame thereof with our ears.” 

It remains then for Catholics to prove that their system is not 
inconsistent with republican liberty ; until they do this, they are 
as senseless in re at our resistance of them, as we 
should be in giving them unresisted entrance to our most sacred 
possessions. As the book before us says: “ Must they have 
all the liberty—their own and ours too?” Why will they not 
be content to range themselves with other sects, and relying on- 
ly on the intrinsic excellence of their system, cry, ‘ Great is the 
truth, and it will prevail.’ On that ground they shall have as 
much liberty as we enjoy ; if they can convert us to Romanism 
by the power of argument, they have a perfect right to do it, 
and we on our part have an equal right to persuade their adhe- 
rents to embrace Protestantism. 

We are not ignorant that many Catholics are loud in their 
asseverations that the Romish religion in this age and country 
is different from what it has been, and that we are bound to ad- 
mit them to try the experiment of their system upon our insti- 
tutions without a word of objection, and that our excitement at 
their coming and our efforts to alarm the people, is uncivil and 
oppressive.. When they will give us proof that their principles 
are really changed, it will be time to make this objection ; but 
knowing as we do their claim to infallibility, and being logicians 
enough to see that infallibility implies immutability, and with the 
history of the people of Catholic countries in mind, and the 
declarations of pontiffs and Catholic sovereigns concerning the 
press and free inquiry, and beholding as we do the practical op- 
eration of the Romish system upon our laborers and domestics, 
we must be excused if we ask for more evidence that the Cath- 
olic religion is not the same as ever. What may take place in 
this respect hereafter we cannot tell. Intelligent men may be 
constrained by the clear exhibitions of papal wickedness to labor 
for a semi-reformation, establish an independent papacy in this 
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land, continue all the rights and ceremonies and doctrines of the 
Church, and ‘notwithstanding the wrath of European powers on 
the one hand, and the arguments of Protestantson the other, that 
secession from the pope is a denial of the first principles of the 
papal religion, many, from attachment to the church and its 
ceremonies, bring forward a modified form of popery, accom- 
modated to American rather than European institutions. We 
will not stop to argue the probability or improbability of such an 
attempt, nor dwell upon the resistance it would meet with from 
abroad, and from the liege subjects of the pontiff here: but will 
only say that as soon as Catholics will place themselves in the 
same relation to the laws and constitution which is held by other 
sects, and like them will throw open their doctrines and prac- 
tices to the light of day, encourage learning amongst their peo- 
ple, whereby they may intelligently embrace, or be free to reject 
the papal system as their understanding and consciences may 
lead them: the priests continually disavowing, in the language 
of the Apostle, “‘ Not having domirtion over your consciences, 
for by faith ye stand,” all Protestant sects will unite in admit- 
ting them to an enjoyment side by side with us of republican 
institutions. We must, however, say that at present we suspect 
and fear an attempt to make the citizens of the United States 
believe that the Catholic religion is changed, whereas it is mere- 
ly to be modified, if varied at all, so as to give its ancient and in- 


herent principles free course in this land,—like a foreigner who 
adapts his costume to that of the country where he sojourns, but 
retains all its prejudices, and it may be hostile intentions: We 
should be glad to attribute any change in the Catholic religion, 
not to the deceivableness of unrighteousness, but to the spirit of 
reform ; and will not be slow to welcome and cherish it. 


We regard the ‘‘ Plea” before us as eminently a liberal pro- 
duction. It is characterized by liberality and courtesy toward 
the Catholics. The author pleads for their reception amongst 
us as one of the religious sects of the earth to whom America 
opens a home for the free enjoyment of their opinions, and 
gives them opportunity for fair and manly efforts to proselyte 
many hearts and consciences as may be in their power. The 
author regrets any thing which has occurred of the nature of 
popular outrage upon their institutions. He does not seek to 
stir up the indignation of Protestants against Catholies. This is 
not the intention of this book, and will not be the effect of it. 

Vor. VI. No. 20. 57 
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Its object is inly Ist, to excite Americans to guard their in- 
stitutions European influence and to raise up institutions 
in the West that will imbue its rising millions with American 
rather than with the European spirit. nd, ‘To prevail on Cath- 
olics to become Americans in every sense of the word, giving 
them all the liberty that any other seet enjoys, and inviting 
them to try the power of the arguments by which their doctrines 
and practices are supported, in kind and ingenuous discussion. 
In the first of these objects the author appears-as a warm-heart- 
ed American, rejoicing in the institutions of his country, and 
manifesting an enthusiastic desire, which all but renegadoes 
must commend, for their continuance and prosperity. At the 
same time, in the true spirit of an American citizen, he is anx- 
ious that all of every sect and creed should stand upon a fair 
and equal footing as to civil rights with his own denomination. 
We confidently say that any Protestant sect in a Catholic coun- 
try would receive such a book as this, written on their account 
by a Catholic, as. a surprising exhibition of liberal feeling, and 
would say to its terms of citizenship and religious privileges, ‘ It 
is all we ask,’ and to its historical objections and arguments, if 
true and valid, ‘The future shall atone for the past ;’—if not 
so, ‘Our coming history shall refute them.’ 

Some will read this book and say that our dangers from Cath- 
olic influence are overdrawn. if they confine their attention 
to the facts adduced in this Plea, we cannot imagine how they 
can express such an opinion. But we have observed that many 
who urge it, are accustomed to look only at the poor, benighted 

jects of catholic delusion around them, whom they judge un- 
able to enter, with any intelligence, into the schemes of papal 
leaders for subjugating this country, and who appear to them un- 
conscious of any such designs. Such men remind us of the deer 
who had but one eye, and who when grazing near the river fed 
with his eye towards the land, not believing that‘any danger 
could come from the river, which a hunter perceiving, took his 
boat and shot him. It is not enough to be on our watch for the 
movements of the priests; there is danger also from the igno- 
rant multitude of foreigners, who if yet uninstructed concerning 
the designs of their leaders, can be used at any moment through 
the well known influence of the priests over them, to'accomplish 
the pu of foreign enemies. But we fear that many have 
overlooked the proper way of treating the members of the Cath- 
olic church, and are increasing our national dangers by their 
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mistake. All efforts, by preaching and writing about Catholics, 
will be of no use unless we engage in the work of bringing the 
truths of the Gospel and the power of the Spirit of God to bear 
upon them. There is danger that we continually repel them 
from the reach of the great appointed means of salvation by in- 
veighing against the members of the Catholic church as respon- 
sible for all the misdeeds of popes and councils. So that when 
we meet a poor Irishman, we shall look upon him as a creature 
of the pope, breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
America; whereas the poor man is too ignorant to have any in- 
telligent conception of the popish plot, even if his priests saw 
fit to entrust hum with it. This man is a fair subject for the 
employment of the appointed means of reconciling the soul to 
God. Ifyou say that ignorance and delusion in his mind are 
an overmatch for the Gospel, you dishonor God and his grace ; 
for it implies that the Gospel is not the power and wisdom of 
God, and that there are conditions in which man may be, though 
exercising all his faculties and powers, which the Gospel cannot 
reach! If this be so, perhaps the Gospel is to appear to have 
been typified by the child of the woman persecuted by the 
dragon which was caught up unto God and to his throne, and 
that all further efforts for the conversion of men are to be sus- 
pended, till some instrumentality is found in Heaven, adequate 
to the: conversion of a Roman Catholic! It is too frequently 
the case that Christians look upon members of the Catholic 
church as excepted cases to the sovereign grace of God, and 
the reason is, they invest every member of that church with all 
that is horrible in the known history of Romanism, and so feel 
that he is an irreconcilable transgressor, or that judicial delu- 
sions are sent upon his mind equivalent to divine reprobation. 
The common way of writing and speaking about ** the Cath- 
olics,” even when every thing is true that is said gbout them, 
has an imperceptible tendency to make us thrust each of them 
into the great crowd of them that wonder after the beast, and 
not only paralizes our hopes and efforts, but compels them in 
self-defence to be as bad as our suspicions and accusations 
would make them. In these days of labor for the conversion 
of heretics, the fable of the mad ox needs to be read to every 
intelligent Christian, Minister, Church, Association, and we will 
not even except the Presbyteries—a noble ox was turned out to 
graze one fine spring morning, when the air and his release from 
his winter’s confinement, and the open field excited his spirits ; 
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and he began to the earth and to butt, and made not a few 
antic gambols. His owner was alarmed and thought it best that 
returned to the barn, but the animal was not 

to surrender his liberty. The neighbors were sum- 

ox after a few more gambols, became sober, and 

the owner been alone with him, might have been driven 

- Bat the crowd in the field by their shouts and blows 

ade the creature furious ; he leaped the enclosure, went into 
the village; and was followed by the crowd with cries of ‘mad 
ox,’ till at last, wounded and maddened with rage, he turned up- 
on his pursuers, and was that which they themselves made him, 
a mad.ox. Many a good servant of Christ in the use of his lib- 
erty of thought, and in the process through which every origin- 
al mind passes in the attainment of truth, has happened to ad- 
vance a sentiment not perfectly in accordance with the analogy 
of faith; and some jealous fellow servant has spread the suspi- 
cion concerning him of heresy, accompanied with the name of 
some supposed heretical leader, with the affiliating syllable at- 
tached to it, and the man finding himself ranked with an obnox- 
ious party and met by looks and words on all occasions imply- 
ing that he is thought to be heretical past redemption, has un- 
dertaken to vindicate or explain his sentiments, and by that ef- 
fort and the opposition it awakened, has given those sentiments 
a disproportion in his creed and preaching, and thereby has been 
to some extent shut out from the confidence of churches, and 
from usefulness as a minister. How cruel is ignorance of hu- 
man nature! How sad that some spiritual surgeons by their 
mere want of skill, should irritate the mind and bring proud 
flesh upon it, when by kind appliances it might have been heal- 
ed, and made more useful by its experience of danger and res- 
toration. There is always hazard that zeal against heretics, in- 
stead of working by love to purify their hearts, will intoxicate 
the 'mind which it governs. The history of human opinions 
and of reformations is an affecting exhibition of the proneness 
of good men to make their personal opposition predominate 
over a calm and sober contemplation of sin and error as opposed 
to God rather than to themselves, and thereby to fail of placing 
themselves in the position in which God stands to sinners, viz. 
of reconciling them unto himself. ‘The effect of the Plea be- 
fore us, we confidently hope, will be to make the churches of 
this land feel their danger, and then instead of exciting them to 
wrath and vindictive opposition, will excite them at once to self 
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defence, and.to earnest efforts and prayers for the conversion of 
those who are in bondage to ignorance and superstition. We 
have but little confidence in all the efforts now made by books 
and preaching to awaken the public mind on the subject of Ro- 
manism any further than they tend to effect two objects. Ist, 
The forestalling of the West with Protestant religious and liter- 
ary institutions, and 2ndly, The excitement of Christians to 
labor for the spiritual good of Catholics. All attempts to move 
the nation to act upon the subject by vote or by any expression 
of opinion, except as political or civil expediency may make it 
necessary to change the laws of citizenship, will in the first 
place be hopeless, and inexpedient if it could be obtained. 

The only opposition to Catholics proposed in this book, is 
the opposition which learning and general intelligence may cre- 
ate against their system. Any sect that is injured by this means, 
be it Protestant or Catholic, is unworthy of a place among the 
reformers of the world, or the benefactors of the souls of men. 
Indeed the book is a powerful plea for the establishment of in- 
stitutions of learning in the West. We purposely omit quota- 
tions which we had marked in great profusion for want of room, 
and that the more willingly because the lectures of which the 
book is the substance, are still fresh in the minds of our read- 
ers.* We shall ever remember the generous and enthusiastic 
commendations of Western men and institutions which those 
lecturescontained. ‘The favorable impressions which they made 
upon our minds generally concerning Western society, talent 
and manners were of a delightful influence in awakening a re- 
spectful affection for the leading minds of that new world, and 
in making us feel that we were brethren of one nation. We 
perceive that these commendations are omitted in the book, we 
presume to avoid an appearance of flattery ; but as the Plea 
will circulate extensively in this part of the country, a few pas- 
sages which our memories could easily suggest, would have had 
a tendency to perpetuate the impressions above referred to, for 
which we felt ourselves under as great obligations to the speak- 
er as for almost any other efiect of his lectures. We could not 


* In addition to the passages already referred to, we would direct 
the attention of the reader, for a specimen of the truly liberal princi- 
ples and feelings of the author upon the subject of Catholic citizen- 
ship, to pp. 63, 64, 65, and for proofs of the designs of Catholics in re- 
gard to our country to pp. 119—124. One of the most eloquent pas- 
sages will be found beginning at the bottorn of p. 142. 
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but think in hearing them, how happy it was that a representa- 
tive of one part of the country, pleading in another part for aid, 
could beget in the minds of his hearers such respect for those 
whom he represented, as to excite, with a disposition to contri- 
bute, a delicate fear of appearing in the relation of benefactors 
to them. That miserable sectional pride, which makes one 
community look down upon another is one of the greatest hin- 
drances to our mutual affection. So far as the influence of 
these lectures is concerned we rejoice to say that they were, 
and we think will continue to be, a blessing to both districts of 
the Union. 

The seminary over which the author presides has gained a 
firm hold upon the affection and confidence of Northern and 
Eastern men. We are happy in the belief that he and his as- 
sociates will spare no pains to give a right direction to the minds 
of the generation of scholars who are coming forward under 
their care. It is of vast importance that the men who are now 
in preparation for exerting an influence upon the forming litera- 
ture and religious characters of that great country, should be 
men of right principles in all the great moral subjects of the 
present age, as well as correct theologians. We thought of 
the rising institutions of the West when we read the following 
paragraphs. (Coleridge’s Table Talk II. 23.) 

‘** All harmony is founded on a relation to rest—on relative 
rest. ‘Take a metallic plate, and strow sand on it ; sound a har- 
monic chord over the sand, and the grains will whirl about in 
circles, and other geometrical figures, all as it were, depending 
on some point of sand relatively at rest. Sound a discord, and 
every grain will whisk about without any order at all, and with 
no points of rest. 

“ The clerisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, whether 
poets, or philosophers, or scholars, are these points of relative 
rest. There could be no order, no harmony of the whole, with- 
out them,” 

These new institutions at the West are forming men who are 
to be the points of rest, the centres of harmony in that great 
empire of mind. ‘Though discord may have disturbed those in- 
stitutions and the communities around them, and made their 
members in some degree experience the effect referred to in 
the paragraph just quoted, we have confidence that harmonic 
sounds will soon be heard above them, proving that men and 
things have found, and obey, their centres; and that the circles 
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of their influence will extend till neither the mountains on the 
one hand, nor the ocean on the other, will limit the power of 
their light nor the attraction of their love. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Earty Eneuisnu Versions or THE BiBie. 
By the Editor. 


Or the early history of the Christian church in Britain, our 
information is very imperfect. In whatever manner Christiani- 
ty was introduced into the island, whether by Paul, or by some 
other missionary, it is altogether probable that the ‘sacred writ- 
ings were soon communicated to the new converts. Eusebius 
affirms that both Greeks and barbarians had the writings con- 
cerning Jesus in their own country-characters and language.* 
In an extraordinary consistory held at Rome, A. D. 679, re- 
specting British affairs, it was among other things ordained, that 
lessons out of the divine oracles should be always read for the 
edification of the cuurches. About the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, in 563, or 565, Columba founded the monastery on the 
island of Y-Kolmkill, best known under the name of Ilona. In 
regard to the occupants of that celebrated seat of learning the 
venerable Bede says: ‘‘‘T'antum ea quae in propheticis, evan- 
gelicis, et apostolicis literis discere poterant pietatis et castitatis 
opera diligenter observantes.”t+ Respecting one of the bishops, 
Aidan, he remarks: “ In tantum autem vita illius a nostri tem- 
poris segitia distabat ; ut omnes qui cum eo incedebant, sive adton- 
si, sive laici, meditari deberent, id est, aut legendis Scripturis, aut 
Psalmis discendis operam dare. Hoc erat quotidianum opus 
illius, et omaium, qui cum eo erant fratrum ubicunque locorum 


> jam ante ortas eorum qui hodie protestantes appellantur novitates 
apud omnes fere Christiani nominis gentes Scripturae versiones exti- 
tisse lingua vernacula multis probare non esset arduum.—F. Simon 
Disq. crit. de variis Bibl. edit. 

+ Bede, Tom. III. Basle ed. 1563. Lib. III. Hist. Eccles. ch. 4. 
p.7 4. 
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devenissent.”* In the sermon of Chrysostom concerning the 
utility of reading the Scriptures, we find the following: ‘Though 
thou visitest the ocean and these British islands, though thou 
sailest to the Euxine sea, and travellest to the southern regions. 
thou shalt hear all men, every where, reasoning out of the 
Scripture, with another voice indeed, but not with another faith, 
with a different tongue, but with an according mind.” + Bede 
says further respecting Britain in his own time: ‘ That in the 
language of five nations, it searched out and acknowledged one 
and the same acquaintance with the highest truth, and with real 
sublimity ; to wit of the English, the Britons, the Scots, the 
Picts, and the Latins.” The evidence, if not decisive, is at 
least strong, in favor of the existence of British translations of 
the Bible or parts of the Bible. Instances are given in Bede of 
children and youth who had a familiar knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. 

About the year 449, the Saxons were invited into England. 
They gradually increased in power, and founded one kingdom 
after another, till the full establishment of the octarchy about 
586. The Britons, for the most part, took refuge in Wales, Corn- 
wall, Bretagne, France and other countries. The Saxon conquest 
was so complete, that they spread their own language exclusive- 
ly in the parts which they occupied. On every district or place 
where they came, they imposed their own names, generally de- 
noting the nature, situation, or some striking feature of the 
places to which they were given. A succession of Saxon kings 
reigned in the island for 430 years, till about the year 1016; 
when Canute, a Dane, ascended the English throne. In a Iit- 
tle more than twenty years, the Saxon line was restored, and 
continued till the Norman Conquest in 1066.t The Anglo- 
Saxons removed to England from the Southern parts of Sles- 
wig, and neighboring parts of Germany. They consisted of 
three distinct Gothic races—Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. Wheth- 
er the Angles or the Saxons were the more numerous, is not 
known with certainty, but the Angles finally conquered a large 


"# Id. eb. 5, p. 75. 

+ K@y sig tov axeavoy anildnc, xiv nog tas Boetarmmas vijcous 
dusivas’ xity sig tov EvSivoy mlevonc mortor, xy moos Ta voma anthdys 
Héon* Tarte axovon Nartaydv ta ano tis yeagis pdocoporrtwr, 
qari wir Erion xa yhoion pév dia moge, Savoie Jé cimpary. 

t Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. III. p. 1. 
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portion of the country, and gave their name to the whole 
nation. The Jutes were the fewest in number. The Anglo- 
Saxon tongue appears to have been in its origin a rude mixture 
of the dialects of the Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes, but 
we are not acquainted with it in that state, these dialects having 
soon coalesced into one language, as the various kindred tribes 
soon united to form one nation, after they had taken possession 
of England. With the introduction of Christianity, and. the 
Roman alphabet, their literature began. Even under the Dan- 
ish kings, all laws and edicts were promulgated in pure Anglo- 
Saxon. King Ethelbert adopted Christianity about 593 or 596, 
and his laws, which we may refer to about the year 600, are 
perhaps, the oldest extant in Anglo-Saxon.* 

Surype, in his life of archbishop Parker,} gives the following 
account of some Saxon Mss. and versions of parts of the Bi- 
ble. In the library of the university of Cambridge is Jerome’s 
Latin Psalter in vellum, with the Saxon interlinear version. 
The Latin is.in black letter, the Saxon in red, and the titles’in « 
green. There are besides sacred hymns, as those of Isaiah, 
Anna, and Moses, the three children, the magnificat, etc. in 
Latin and Saxon. Another book in vellum, written about the 
time of the conquest, contains the four Gospels in Saxon with 
rubricks. _ A third volume in vellum, also in the Cambridge li- 
brary,,in large octavo, contains a collection of Saxon homilies. 
In the library of Trinity college is another book of Saxon homi- 
lies in parchment, written a little before the Conquest.. Archbishop 
Parker, in his preface to a new translation of the Bible, says: 
**Qur old forefathers, who ruled in this realm, in their times, 
and in diverse ages, did their diligence to translate whole books 
of the Scriptures to the erudition of the laity ; as yet to this day 
are to be seen divers books translated into the vulgar tongue, 
some by kings of the realm, some by bishops, some by abbots, 
some by other devout godly fathers. So desirous. were they of 
old time to have the lay-sort edified in godliness, by reading in 
their vulgar tongue, that very many books be yet extant, though 
for the age of the speech, and strangeness of the character of 
many of them, almost worn out of knowledge. In which books, 
may be seen evidently, how it was used among the Saxons, to 
have in their churches read the four Gospels, so distributed and 


—————{$— 


* Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, Preface, p. 47. 
+ Ed. of 1611, fol. p. 532. 
Vor. VI. No. 20. 58 
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out in the body of the Evangelists’ books, that to e 
and foativaddiny in the year, they were sorted eto 
the common ministers of the church in their common prayers, 
to be read to their ” 

Adelm, or Aldhelm, the first bishop of Sherburne, translated 
the Psalter into Saxon, about the year 706. In his book De 
Virginitate, he praises the nuns to whom he wrote, for their 
great industry and towardliness in the daily reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Bede ‘says that Aidan, a Scotch bishop, who diffused 
Christianity in Notthumberlend, in the reign of Oswald, took 
care that all those who travelled with him, whether clergy or 
laity, should spend a considerable part of their time in reading 
the Scriptures. Usher, in his Historia tica, ch. 5, says 
that rt, (otherwise called Elfrid, Eadfrid, and Eckfrid,) 
bishop of Landisferne, made a Saxon translation of the four 
Evangelists, without distinction of chapters.* A few years 
after, the venerable Bede translated a part, (probably not the 
whole) of the Bibleinto Saxon. Asser relates that the last sen- 
tence of John was'finished when he was expiring. Nearly two 
hundred years after Bede, king Alfred executed a translation of 
the Psalms, either to supply the loss of Adhelm’s (which is sup- 
posed to have perished in the Danish wars,) or to improve the 
plainness of Bede’s version. A Saxon translation of the Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, part of the books of Kings, Esther, and the 
‘apocryphal books. of Judith, and the Maccabees, is also attribu- 
ted ‘to Elfric or Elfred, who was Archbishop of Canterbary, 
A. D. 995. 

We ‘now quote a few verses from the Anglo-Saxon Testament 
printed ‘at Dort in 1665, opera Fr. Junii et Th. Mareschalii. 


Luke 15: 11—19.4 “He ewaéd sddlice: Sum man haefide twégen 
suna ; Sa cwaéd se gyngra to hys faeder: Faeder! syle me minne 


* Appendix ‘to Strype, p. 132. Watson’s Tracts, Vol. IfI. p. 62. 

+'“ As some of the Anglo-Saxon characters deviate little in their 
‘form from the ‘Latin, of which both they and the Gothic are a cor- 
‘ruption, or, as it'were, a peculiar sort of hand, which 7s also used by 
the . even in the writing of Latin itwelf; 1 have not 
hesitated to adopt, in their stead, those now in general use, with two 
exceptions.—Rask. These exceptions both answer to the English th, 
which has first a hard sound, as in thing, nearly resembling the 9 of 
the Greeks, and sevtondly a sofier sound, as in this, thou, other, like 
the modern Greek 3. In the absence of the Anglo-Saxon types, we 
have used 09 to represent the hard sound, and 46 the soft sound. 
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dael Sinre aehte, de me, to-gebyred ; Sa daelde he him his. aehte, 
4a sefter feawa dagum ealle his ding gegadrude sé gi sunu, and 
ferde wraédice on feorlen rice, and forspilde Mar his oom byblende 
on his gaelsan. a he hig haefie ealle amyrrede, 94 weard mycel 
hunger on 4m rice, and he weard waedla ; 34 férde he and folgude 
anum buhr-sittendum men Sees rices ; 94 sende he byne ww hys tine, 
Saet heolde his swyn, 4 gewilnode he his wamba gefyllan of dam 
béan-coddum, de 54 swyn deton, and him man ne sealde ; 4 beddte 
he hyne and cwaed. Eala bu fela hyrlinga on mines faeder huse 
hlaf genodhne habbad, and ic her on hungre forwurde, ic arise and ie 
fare 10 minut faeder, and ic secge hym; eala faeder! ic syngode on 
heofonas and beforan de, nu ic neom wyrde, Paet ic bed Jin sunu 
gevemned, dé me swa aune of inum hyrlingum.” 


In the year 1066, William of Normandy conquered England, 
but the highly cultivated, deep-rooted, ancient, national tongue 
could not be immediately extirpated, though it was instantly 
banished from the court. William’s laws even were issued in 
French, A fragment of the Saxon Chronicle, published by 
Lye, concluding with the year 1079, is still in pretty correct 
Anglo-Saxon ; but in the continuation of the same Chronicle, 
from 1135 to 1140, almost all the inflexions of the language are 
either changed or neglected, as well as_the orthography, and 
most of the old phrases and idioms. We may, therefore, fix 
the year 1100, as the limit of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
ph ac which prevailed after 1100 belongs to the old Eng- 
lish period.* 

he Saxon tongue was at length so altered and corrupted as 
to become nearly useless. The Bible being now in Latin only, 
and not very common in that language, the opinion began to 
gain ground that the knowledge of the Scriptures was unneces- 
sary, or rather that it was not lawful for — Christians 
to read them in their vernacular tongue. William Butler, a 
Franciscan friar, maintained that “ the prelates ought not to ad- 
mit of this, that every one should read at his pleasure the Scrip- 
tures translated into Latiu.” The priests knew nothing of the 
Scriptures but what they found in their missals and other forms 
of their worship. John Beleth, an eminent divine of Paris ob- 
served “ that the laudable custom had prevailed in some church- 
es of explaining the Gospel to the people in the vulgar tongue, 
immediately after it had been pronounced in Latin. But what 
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* Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, Preface, p. 47. 
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- we say of our times when there is scarce any one to be 
understands what he reads or hears.” 
In the latter part of the 13th century, and in the beginning 
the 14th, several attempts were made to translate into the 
i , the Psalter, the hymns of the church and 
The earliest of these monuments after the Saxon times, is a 
paraphrase of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, entitled 
“ Ormulum,” from the name of its author, Orme, or Ormin, 
written in imitation of Saxon poetry, without rhyme, but in the 
English language, in its very infancy. Next to this stands a 
curious volume, of prodigious size, entitled ** Sowle-hele,” (or 
Soul’s health,) which has been referred to a period shortly an- 
terior to the 13th century. [t is beautifully written on vellum, 
and ntly illuminated ; and contains a metrical paraphrase 
of the ; wrens nse! havom oer It | to ~ oe yee 
object of the compiler to form a complete body of | ary 
and Scriptural history in verse, or rather to collect mto one 
view, all the religious poetry he could find. Apparently coe- 
val with this, is another version of a similar description, com- 
prising a large portion of Genesis and Exodus, but evidently 
the work of another hand, and composed in the northern dia- 
lect of that age. In the same dialect is a rhymed version of 
the Psalms, which has been referred to the end of the thirteenth 
or the beginning of the fourteenth century. The following is 
the version of the 100th Psalm. 


Mirthes to God al erthe that es, 
Serves to Loverd in fames, 

In go yhe ai in his silit, 

In gladnes that is so briht, 
Whites that loverd god is he thus ; 
He us made, aud our self noht us, 

His folke and shep of his fode, 

In gos his ghates that are gode ; 

Tn schrift, his worches belive, 

In ympnes to him ye schrive, 

Heryhes his name for loverde is hende, 
In all his merci do in strende and strende. 


| 
i 
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Somewhat later lived Richard Rolle, a hermit of the Augustine 
order, who resided at Hampole near Doncaster. He died A. 
D. 1349. He translated the Psalter into English, and wrote a 
gloss upon it. The writer of a book, in 1470, called the 
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« Looking glass of the blessed Virgin,” says, I have given 
but a few Psalms translated into English because you have 
them at hand of the version of Richard Hampole, or of that of 
the English Bible, if you have but leave to read them.” ‘Some 
have supposed Hampole’s translation to be the same as’that of 
Wiclif’s, but without foundation. Before the prologue isthe 
following sentence. “Here begymeth the prologe uppon the 
Sauter that Richard hermyte of’ Hampole translated into ens 

after the sentence of doctours and resoun.” The se- 
cond Psalm runs thus: “ Whi gnastide the folke ? and the pu- 
ple thoughte y dit thoughtis ? The prophete snybbyng hem that 
shulde turmente crist seith, whi? as hoo seith, what enchesun 
hadde thei? Sotheli none but yuel wille, etc.” 

In the Harleian library is a somewhat different translation of 
the Psalter with a gloss upon it. In the king’s library is-a third 
imperfect of a translation of the Psalter from Psalm 89th 
to 118th. > re is nothing in the Ms. to show the author, 
The 89th Psalin begins thus: ‘* Lord, thow are made refute to 
us fro generacioun to generacioun.” At theend of the Ham- 
pole Psalter are various canticles and songs translated and com- 
mented upon. In the Ms. library of Bennet College, Cam- 
bridge, is a gloss in the English spoken after the conquest, on 
the ing books of the New Testament; Mark, Luke; Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, ‘Timothy, Titus, Philemon and Hebrews. 
Between Colossians and Thessalonians, is the Apocryphal 
epistle to the Laodiceans. Mark 1: 7, is thus, “* And he prech- 
yde sayande, a stalworthier thane 1 shal come efter me of 
whom I ane not worthi downfallande, or knelande, to louse the 
thwonge of his chawcers.’’ 6: 22, “* When the doughter of that 
Herodias was in comyn and had tombylde and pleside to Har- 
owde, and also to the sittande at mete, the kynge says to the 
wench.” ‘Towards the close of the 14th centary, John de 
Trevisa, vicar of Berkeley, Gloucestershire, at the desire of 
his patron, lord Berkely, translated some passages of the Bible, 
which were painted on the walls of his patron’s chapel at Berke- 
ley castle, or which are scattered in some parts of his works, 
several copies of which are known to exist in manuscript, and 
which seems to have given rise to the mistaken notion that he 
translated the whole Bible. 

About six miles from the town of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
is the small village of Wiclif, which, from the conquest to the 
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end of the 16th century, was the residence of a family of the 
same name. In this village, or in its immediate vicinity, there 
is good reason to believe that John Wiclif was born about the 
year 1324. He was first admitted to Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, but soon removed to Merton College, an institution which 
supplied the Church with Thomas Bradwardine, the profound 
doctor, Walter Burley the perspicuous doctor, William Occham, 
the singular doctor or venerable inceptor, and finally with Wi- 
elif who was ‘called the evangelic or gospel doctor. Wiclif 
is described by his bitterest enemy as “ second to none in phi- 
losophy, and in scholastic discipline altogether incomparable.” 
He also diligently studied the municipal, civil and canon laws, 
and the primitive Christian writers. But bis stadies were no- 
bly distinguished from those of his contemporaries by his ar- 
dent devotion to the Bible itself. This implied in him a strength 
of soul and an independence of purpose, which it is difficult 
for us fully to appreciate. The compilations of Peter Lombard 
were in much higher and more general estimation than the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. “The graduate,” says Roger Bacon, 
who reads, or lectures on the text of Scripture, is compelled to 
give way to the reader of the Sentences, who every where en- 
joys honor and precedence. He who reads the Sentences has 
the choice of his hour and ample entertainment among the re- 
ligious orders. He who reads the Bible is destitute of these 
advantages, and sues, like a mendicant, to the reader of the 
Sentences, for the use of such hour as it may please him to 
eat He who reads the Sums of Divinity, is every where al- 
owed to hold disputations, and is venerated as master ; he who 
only reads the text is not permitted to dispute at all; which is 
absurd.” The Scriptural teachers became objects of derision 
and were termed the “ bullocks of Abraham,” and the “ asses 
of Balaam.” — 

In 1372, Wiclif received the degree of doctor in divinity, 
and was promoted to the theological chair of Oxford. He 
soon published an Exposition of the Decalogue, a plain Serip- 
tural statement of the principles of the two tables. In another 
work of Wiclif’s, (one of the most copious and important of 
all his performances) on the “Truth and Meaning of Scrip- 
ture,” he contends for the supreme authority and entire suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures, and for the necessity of translating 
them into English. About three hundred of the Ms. homilies 
of Wiclif are in the British Museum and elsewhere. They are 
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id expositions of the Bible, called in the language of the 
day postus. The holy Scriptures are represented throughout 
as the supreme authority. 

“There was another weapon,” says Dr. Lingard the Romish 
historian, which Wiclif wielded with equal address, and still 
greater efficiency. In proof of his doctrine, he appealed to the 
Scriptures, and thus made his disciples judges between him and 
the bishops. Several versions of the sacred writings were 
even then extant; but they were confined to libraries, or 
in the hands of persons who aspired to superior sanctity, Wh- 
clif made a new translation, multiplied the copies with the aid 
of transcribers, and by his poor priests recommended it to the 
perusal of their hearers. In their hands it became an engine 
of wonderful power. Men were flattered with an appeal to 
their private judgment; the new doctrines insensibly acquired 
partizans and protectors in the higher classes, who alone are ac- 
quainted with the use of letters ; a spirit of inquiry was gener- 
ated; and the seeds were sown of that religious revolution, 
which, in little more than a century, astonished and convulsed 
the nations of Europe.” There is one inaccuracy in the pre- 
ceding quotation. ‘There was not, as it would seem, any com- 
plete version of the English Bible in existence. The only cir- 
cumstance which can throw any shade of suspicion over Wiclif’s 
claim to the honor of presenting England with the first com- 
plete version of the Old and New Testament, is the existence 
of a little work, by the title of Elucidarum Bibliorum, or 
“Prologue to the complete Version of the Bible.” The Bod- 
leian library has a Ms. of this book, to which is annexed the 
date of MCCC ... VIII. If this date be correct, it cuts off the 
claim of Wiclif. It is clear, however, that the interval between 
the two Roman numerals, C and V, was originally occupied by 
another numeral, of which there has been a manifest erasure ; 
and if, as is most probable, that numeral was a C, the date of 
the Ms. instead of 1308, will be 1408, a period later than the 
death of Wiclif by twenty four years. In the 10th chapter, 
moreover, the work appeals to the authority of Gerson, a distin- 
guished divine of that age, by the name of Parisiensis; and as 

was not born till 1363, it is scarcely credible that he 
could have been an author of celebrity till afier the death of 
Wiclif, which happened in 1384. For these, and other reasons, 
it rev clear that Wiclif had no predecessor in his vast under- 
taking. 
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That Wiclif, actually performed the work which now 
bears his name, is altogether certain. Knyghton, a zealous Ro- 
manist says: “ This master John Wiclif translated the Gospel 
out of Latin into English, and by that means, laid. it more open 
to the laity, and to women, who could read, than it used to be 
to the most learned of the clergy, and.those of them who had 
the best understanding ; and that which used to be precious to 
both clergy and laity, and the jewel of the church, is turned in- 
to.the sport of the people ; so the Gospel pearl is cast abroad 
and middeiupien foot of swine.” ) 

_ Wiclif’s translation was made entirely from the Latin text, 
the only one at that time in use. It is the opinion of Sharon 
Turner, that. Wiclif’s ordinary style is less perspicuous and cul- 
tivated than that of Rolle, who lived aud wrote many years ear- 
lier, but in the version of the Scriptures, “ the unrivalled com- 
bination of force, simplicity, dignity, and feeling in the original, 
compel his old English, as they seem to compel every other 
language into which they are translated, to be clear, interesting, 
and energetic.” 

The following is a specimen at random of Wiclif’s translation, 
Mait. v.; ‘And Jhesus seynge the people, went, up into an 
hil; and whanne he was sette, his disciples camen to him. And 
he openyde his mouthe, and taughte hem ; and seide, Blessid 
be pore men in spirit ; for the kyngdom of hevenes is herun. 
Blessid. ben mylde men; for thei schulenweelde the erthe. 
Blessid ben thei that .mournen ; for thei schal be coumfertid. 
Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten rightwisnesse ; for thei 
schal be fulfilled... Blessid ben merciful men; for, thei schai 
gete mercy. Blessid ben that ben of clene herte; for thei 
schulen se god. Blessid ben pesible men; for thei scbulen be 
depid goddis children. Blessid ben thei that suffren persecu- 
cioun for rightwisnesse ; for the kyngdom of hevenes is hern.” 

That Wichf received aid in his great work seems highly 
probable. At the end of a portion of Baruch, are the follow- 
ing words, subscribed by a different hand and in less durable 
ink—* explicit translationem Nicolay de Herford.’”” The Mss. 
of this version are to this day exceedingly numerous. His work 
at the time was denounced and _ proscribed, as tainted almost 
with, the guilt of sacrilege. . A few years after, a constitution of 
archbishop Arundel declares that ‘it is a perilous thing, as saint 
Jerome testifieth, to translate the text of holy Scripture from 
one idiom into another ; since it is no easy matter to retain in 
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every version an identity of sense ; and the same blessed Je- 
rome, even though he were inspired, confesseth that herein he 
had, himself, been frequently mistaken.” It was therefore en- 
acted and ordained that, “ thenceforth, no one should translate 
any text of sacred Scripture, by his own authority, into the En- 
glish or any other tongue in the way of book, tract, or treatise ; 
and that no publication of this sort, composed in the time of 
John Wiclif, or since, or thereafter to be composed, should be 
read, either in part or in whole, either in public or in private, 
under the pain of the greater excommunication, until dock trans- 
lation should be approved by the diocesan of the place ; or, if 
the matter should require it, by a provincial council ; every one 
who should act in contradiction to this order, to be punished as 
an abettor of heresy and error.” 

Wiclif, in his Defence of the translation, says: “* They who 
called it heresy, to speak of the Holy Scriptures in English, 
must be prepared to condemn the Holy Ghost, that gave it in 
tongues to the apostles of Christ, to speak the word of God in 
all languages that were ordained of God under heaven.” In 
defiance of all obstructions, however, copies of the translation 
were circulated with astonishing rapidity among all classes of 
people. In 1429, the cost of a Testament of Wiclif’s version 
was no less than £2 16s. 8d., a sum probably equal to £30 of 
present money, and considerably more than half the annual in- 
come which was then considered adequate to the maintenance 
of a substantial yeoman. From the reign of Henry IV to the 
Reformation, the owner of a fragment of Wiclif’s Bible, or in- 
deed, of any other portion of his writings, was conscious of har- 
boring a witness, whose appearance would infallibly consign him 
to the dungeon, and possibly to the flames.* ‘ Then,” says 


* See Wiclif’s Life by Le Bas, Harper’s edition, passim. Also the 
more elaborate life, in two vols. 8vo. by Prof. Vaughan, who made a 
careful search into all the Wiclif Mss, known to be in existence. The 
University of Oxford has lately brought out a version of Wiclif’s Old 
Testament, edited by Rev. J. Forshall and F. Madden, Esq., librarians 
of the British Museum. See also Rev. H. H. Baber’s “ Historical Ac- 
count of the Saxon and English Versions of the Scriptures previous 
to the opening of the 15th century,” prefixed by Mr. B. to his edition 
of Wiciif’s translation of the New Testament ; “ in which,” says Mr. 
Le Bas, “ will be found the most complete body of information hith- 
erto collected relative to this interesting subject.” No copy of Ba- 
ber’s Wiclif is to be found in this country, within our knowledge. 
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Milton, “ was the sacred Bible sought out from dusty corners ; 
the schools were opened ; divine and human learning raked out 
of the embers of forgotten tongues ; princes and cities trooped 
apace to the newly erected banner of salvation; martyrs, with 
the unreésistible might of weakness, shook the powers of dark- 
. ness, and scorned the fiery rage of the old Red Dragon.”* 

The art of printing was discovered in 1457. In 1462, the 
Latin Bible was printed. In 1488, the Old Testament in He- 
brew was printed, and in 1516 the Greek Testament was pub- 
lished at Basil. In 1474, the art of printing was brought into 
England by William Caxton, and a primting press was set up by 
him at Westminster. ‘These proceedings greatly alarmed the 
monks, who declaimed from the pulpits that “ there was now a 
new language discovered called Greek, of which people should 
beware, since it was that which produced all the heresies ; that 
in this language was come forth a book called the JVew Testa- 
ment, which wa’ now in every body’s hands, and was full of 
thorns and briers that there was also another language now 
started up which they called Hebrew, and those who learnt it 
were termed Hebrews.” ‘The vicar of Croydon, Surry, preach- 
ing “at Paul’s Cross, said: “ We must root out printing, or 
printing will root out us.” 

In England, as in other parts of Europe, the diffusion of the 
principles of the Reformation was accompanied with new trans- 
lations into the vernacular languages. For the first printed 

ish translation of any portion of the Scriptures, we are in- 
débted to William Tindal, (or Tyndale, or Tyndal.) This 
faithful confessor was born on the borders of Wales, and was 
— aN a child, says Fox, in the University of Oxford. 
at dalen College, he read privately to certain stu- 

dents and fellows, some lectures in divinity. Having finished 
his education at Cambridge, he became a private tutor to the 
children of a Mr. Welch in Gloucestershire. “'This gentle- 
man,-as he kept a good ordinary commonly at his table, there 
resorted to him many times sundry abbots, deans, archdeacons, 
with divers other doctors and great beneficed men ; who there 
together with master Tindal, sitting at the same table, did use 
many times to enter communication and talk of learned men, 
as of Luther and Erasmus; also of divers other controversies 
and questions upon the Scripture.” Having in vain attempted 
to introduce himself into the bishop of London’s family, in order 


“_ Milton on Reformation in England. 
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that he-might there with greater security prosecute the design 
which he had formed, of translating the New Testament into 
English, Tindal repaired to Flanders, at the expense of a Mr, 
Humphrey Monmouth of London. At Antwerp, with the as- 
sistance of the learned John Fry, or Frith, and William Roye, 
both afterwards put to death for their opinions,.he applied him- 
self closely to the prosecution of his design of translating the 
New Testament from the original Greek. It was published in 
1526 (Fox says in 1527) either at Antwerp or Hamburgh, 
without a name, in a moderate Svo volume, without calendar, 
concordances, or tables. ‘Tindal annexed a pistil at the close 
of it, in which he “ desyred them that were learned to amende 
if aught were found amysse.” Copies of this impression were 
imported into England, where they were very industriously dis- 
pune and read. Archbishop Warham, and Tonstal, bishop of 

don, immediately issued orders to bring in all the New Tes- 
taments, translated into the vulgar tongue, that they might be 
burned. Those who were suspected of importing and conceal- 


ing any of these books, were adjudged by the chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, to ride with their faces to the tails of their 
horses, with papers on their heads, and the New Testaments, 
and other books which they had dispersed, hung about their 
cloaks, and at the standard in Cheapside to throw them into a 


fire prepared for that purpose, and to be fined at the king’s 
pleasure. An individual having been brought before More 
was asked by him who were the persons in London who 
abetted or supported ‘Tindal ; to which inquiry the heretical 
convert replied, ‘It was the bishop of London who maintained 
him, by sending a sum of money to buy up the impressions of 
his Testament in order to burn it.” In 1527, a second edition 
was published by the Dutch printers; and in 1528, a third, 
each of 5000 copies. The first edition consisted of 1500. 
The Dutch editions were printed in large Dutch letter, in 12mo, 
with Scripture references and short notes. In the Apocalypse, 
are twenty one figures cut in wood, representing the matters 
contained in that book. A third Dutch edition was soon pub- 
lished in 12mo. This rapid sale was by no means. agreeable 
to the friends of the Romish church. Tonstal preached against 
the translations, and told the people there were no fewer than 
2000 mistakes in them. Sir Thomas More, who was employ- 
ed by the bishop of London to write against Tindal, and whose 
book was published in 1529, charges Tindal with mistranslating 
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three words of great importance—priests, church and charity, 
Tindal calling the first, seniors, the second, congregation, the 
third, love. He also charges him with changing grace into fa- 
vor, confession into knowledgeing, penance into repentance, 
etc. More affirmed he had found above 1000 texts falsely 
translated. In 1530, a royal lamation was issued totally 
suppressing the translation. In the mean time, Tindal was 
busily employed in translating from the Hebrew into the En- 
glish the Pentateuch, in which he was assisted by Miles Cover- 
dale. It was printed in 1530, in a small Svo, printed at dif- 
ferent presses, and with different types. In the preface he 
complained that there was not so much as one ¢ in his New 
Testament, if it wanted a tittle over its head, but it had been 
noted, and numbered to the ignorant people for an heresy. In 
the same year, he published an answer to Sir Thomas More’s 
treatise, in which he vindicates himself from many of the charg- 
es made against him ; at the same time acknowledging imper- 
fections of the translation in some respects. 

In 1531, appeared the book of Jonah, translated by Tindal, 
with a large gue. In the same year, a translation of Isaiah 
by George Joye was published at Strasbourg.* In 1534, was 
published a fourth Dutch edition of Tindal’s New Testament 
in 12mo, with various prologues, pistils, and tables. ‘This 
edition seems to have been revised by Joye. In doing this, he 
took the liberty to correct the translation, and to give many 
words their pure and native signification. He translated resur- 
rectio “ the life after this.” At the close is the following: 
“ Here endeth the New Testament dylygentlye oversene and cor- 
rect and printed now agayne at Antwerp by me widow of Chris- 
tophall of Endhoven, ‘in the year of oure Lord MDXXXII, in 
‘August.” In November came forth Tindal’s second edition, 
or the sixth in all. In the prologue, ‘Tindal says, * Here hast 
thou, most dere reader, the New Testament or covenant made 
with us of God in Christ’s blood, whiche I have looked over 
againe now at the last with all diligence, and compared it unto 


* This Joye was a native of Bedfordshire, and was educated at Cain- 
bridge. He there imbibed the truths of religion from the Gospel, and 
underwent many sufferings from Wolsey, Fisher, More, and other 
agents of the Pope. He was compelled to fly into Germany, where 
he translated several books of the Scripture into English. He died, 
1553, a firm defender of the faith. 
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the Greke, and have weeded out of it many fautes which lacke 
of helpe at the begynning, and oversyght did sow therein.” In 
this prologue, Tindal expresses himself much too sharply against 
Joye. In his replication, Joye says, “he wold the Scripture 
were so puerly and plyantly translated, that it needed neither 
note, glose, nor scholia, so that the reader might once swimme 
without a cork.” 

“ While Tindal was at Antwerp,” says Fox, “a person of 
the name of Philips was employed by the English bishops to 
gain the favor of ‘Tindal, by pretending friendly regard to him, 
and so to compass his ruin ; which thing was the more easy to 
do, for in the wily subtleness of this world he was simple and 
inexpert. A plan was laid for his being seized in the name of 
the emperor, and he was had to the castle of Filford, eighteen 
miles from Antwerp. Here he remained prisoner more than a 
year and a half. After many disputations and examinations, at 
last they condemned him as a heretic, by virtue of a decree of 
the emperor made at Augsburgh, and shortly after brought him 
forth to the place of execution, and there tied him to a stake, 
where, with a fervent zeal, and loud voice, he cried, “ Lord, 
open the eyes of the king,”’ and then first he was with an halter 
strangled, and afterward consumed with fire, in the year 1536. 
He was a man very frugal, and spare of body, a great student, 
and earnest laborer, in the setting forth of the Scriptures of God. 
He now resteth with the glorious company of Christ’s martyrs, 
blessedly in the Lord, who be blessed in all his saints, Amen. 
And thus much of W. Tindal, Christ’s blessed servant and mar- 
tyr.” 

On the 30th of March, 1533, Thomas Cranmer was conse- 
crated archbishop of Canterbury and primate of all England. 
From the first moment of his advancement, the archbishop was 
impatient for the circulation of the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, and in December, 1534, he prevailed on the Episcopal 
convocation to frame an address to the king, beseeching him to 
decree that the Bible should be translated into English, and that 
the task should be assigned to such honest and learned men as 
his highness should be pleased to nominate. In pursuance of 
this design, Cranmer divided Tindal’s translation of the New 
Testament into nine or ten, parts, which he distributed among 
the most learned bishops of the time; requiring that each of 
them should send back his portion, carefully corrected by an 
appointed day. With this injunction, every man carefully com- 
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plied, except Stokesley, bishop of London, whose share of the 
work wasthe Acts of the Apostles. ‘1 marvel much,” says the 
insolent bishop, “ what my lord of Canterbury meaneth, that 
thus abuseth the people, and in giving them liberty to read the 
Scriptures ; which doth nothing else but infeet them with heresy. 
I have bestowed never an hour on my portion, and never will ; 
and, therefore, my lord of Canterbury shall have his book 
again, for I never will be guilty of bringing the simple people 
into error.” 

The fourth of October, 1535, just THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
from the present time, was signalized by the publication, for the 
first time, of the whole Bible in the English language. It was 
| same printed at Zurich, in Switzerland, by Christopher 

roschover. It was dedicated to Henry VIII, in the following 
manner, “ Unto the moost victorious Prynce and our moost 
gracyous soverayne Lorde, Kynge Henry the eyghth, Kynge 
of Englande and of Fraunce, Lorde of Irlande, etc., defen- 
dour of the fayth, and under God the chefe and suppreme 
heade of the of Englande. The ryght and just ad- 
ministracyon of the laws that God gave unto Moses and Josua ; 

i e of faythfulness that God gave of David; the 
— abundance of wysedome that God gave unto se ae ; 
ucky and age with the multiplicacyon of sede 
which God ceunaake Mitehiiie and Sara ocytaite geven un- 
to you, moost gracyous Prynce, with your dearest just wyfe 
and moost vertuous Pryncesse Queene Jane.* Amen, your 
grace’s humble subjecte and daylye oratour, Myles Coverdale.” 

Coverdale was a native of Yorkshire, and was educated at 
the house of Austin Friars, Cambridge, of which Dr. Barnes, 
who was afterwards burnt for heresy, was prior. Entertaining 
the principles of the Reformation, Coverdale was compelled to 
fly to the.continent, where he earnestly applied himself to the 
study and translation of the Scriptures. Coverdale remarked 
that it was ‘* Neither his labor nor desire to have this work put 
into his hand, but that being instantly required to undertake it, 
and the Holy Ghost moving other men to do the cost thereof, 
he was the more bold to take it in hand.” He sets it forth as 


* As Henry was not married to Jane Seymour till May 20th 1536, 
more than half a year from the date of finishing this Bible, it is prob- 
able that a new title page was inserted after the murder of Anne Bo- 
leyn. oj 
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a special translation, not as a checker, reprover, or despiser of 
other men’s translations, but lowly and faithfully following his 
interpreters, and that under correction.”” He made use of five 
different translations. It is divided into six tomes. To the 
first is prefixed a “‘ Calendar of the bokes of the hole Byble, 
how they are named in English and Latyne, how long they are 
wrytten in the allegacions, how many chapters every book 
hath, and in what leafe every one begynneth.” It is adorned 
throughout with wooden cuts, pictures, references, etc. In the 
last page are the words, ‘* Prynted in the yeare of our Lorde 
MD V, and fynished the fourth day of October.” A large 
quarto edition of this Bible was printed in 1550, which was re- 
published with a new title in 1553. A folio was printed in 
1550, and a quarto edition in 1560. 

In June, 1536, the convocation of the:province of Canter- 
bury ordered that every parson or proprietary of a church 
should provide a Bible in Satin and English, tobe laid in the 


choir, for every one to read at his pleasure. The people 
were, however, admonished against the danger of entanglement 
in controversial niceties, and were directed, whenever they were 
involved in difficulty to apply to instructors of competent learn- 
ing and of unblemished character. 

In 1537, Marruew’s Bisite appeared. This was an im- 


pression of the whole Bible in English, completed under the 
patronage of Cranmer, by two enterprizing publishers, Grafton 
and Whitechurch. It appeared in one great folio volume. 
The name under which it goes, Matthew’s, is undoubtedly fie- 
titious. ‘The translation was partly executed by Tindal and 
partly by Coverdale. It was thought prudent to conceal from 
the public the real authors of the work. ‘The printing wascon- 
ducted abroad, probably at Hamburgh. ‘The corrector of the 
whole was John Rogers, the proto-martyr in Mary’s reign. 
The volume was provided with prologues and annotations, 
chiefly relating to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the mar- 
riage of priests, and the sacrifice of the mass ; all of which 
were so offensive to the Romish party, that afterwards, during 
the period of their ascendancy, they effected the suppression of 
these heretical commentaries. Cranmer was filled with exulta- 
tion on the appearance of this Bible. The title of Matthew’s 
Bible is the following; “‘ The Bible, which is all the Holy 
Scripture, in which are contayned the Olde and Newe Testa- 

ment, truelye and purelye translated into Englysh, by Thomas 
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Matthewe MDXXXVII, set forth with the King’s most gra- 
cious lycence.” 

In the course of the year 1538, a quarto edition of the New 
Testament, in the Vulgate Latin, and Coverdale’s English, bear- 
ing the name of Hollybushe, was printed with the king’s license 
by James Nicolson. Of this, another more correct edition was 
ae in 1539, in 8vo., and dedicated to Lord Cromwell. 

1538, an edition in 4to. of the New Testament, in English, 
with Erasmus’s Latin translation, was printed, with the king’s 
license by Redman. In this year, it was resolved to revise 
Matthew's s Bible, and to print a correct edition of it. The print- 
ing was commenced in Paris, but the inquisition interposed, and 
ordered the impression, consisting of 25,000 copies, to be burnt. 
Some of the copies, however, escaped the fire. The presses, 
types, and printers were conveyed to —— and in the fol- 
lowing year, the work was finished. appeared in the form 
of a large folio, enriched with a noble a ace by Cranmer, and 
consequently known ~ title of Cranmer’s Biste. The 
title is as follows: “‘ The Byble in Englyshe, that is to say the 
content of all the Holy Scripture both of the olde and newe 
testament, truly translated after the veryte of the Hebrue and 
Greke texts by the dylygent studye of diverse excellent but 
learned men, expert in the forseyde tonges.’’ In this edition, 
Matthew’s Bible was revised, and several alterations and cor- 
rections made in the translation. ‘The additions to the Hebrew 
and Greek originals in the Latin Vulgate were translated and 
inserted in a smaller letter than the text. A second edition was 
printed either in this or the following year. 

Notwithstanding the repeated injunctions which had been is- 
sued for providing every church with an English Bible, there 
_ many parishes in England still unfurnished with the sacred 

For this reason a royal proclamation was issued in 
May, 1540, to enforce the ordinance in question on the penal- 
ty of forty shillings a month, so long as the omission should con- 
tinue. 


In the course of the year 1559, another Bible was printed by 
John Byddel, called “* ‘Taverner’s Brsie,” from the name of 
its conductor, Richard Taverner ; who was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, patronized by Lord Cromwell, and probably 
encouraged by him to undertake the work, on account of his 
skill in the Greek tongue. It is not simply a revisal of Cran- 
mer’s Bible, nor a new version, but a kind of intermediate work, 
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being a correction of Matthew’s Bible, many of whose marginal 
notes are adopted, and many omitted, and others inserted by 
the editor. After Cromwell’s death, Taverner was imprisoned 
in the tower of London, through the influence of the Romish 
bishops. He, however, escaped and reinstated himself in the 
king’s favor. In 1540, five editions of the whole Bible appear- 
ed, to which Cranmer prefixed a preface. In 1541, one edi- 
tion of Cranmer’s Bible was finished by Richard Grafton ; who, 
in the November following, completed also another Bible of the 
largest volume, which was superintended at the king’s command, 
by Tonstal, bishop of Durham, and Heath, bishop of Roches- 
ter. In 1542, a fruitless attempt was made by Cranmer to 
procure a revision of the New Testament. ‘The popish party 
soon prevailed, and prohibited and abolished Tindal’s transla- 
tion, but allowed other translations to remain in force under 
certain restrictions. In 1544, the Pentateuch was printed by 
John Day and William Seres. In 1546, the king prohibited 
by proclamation the having and reading of Wiclif’s, 'Tindal’s, 
and Coverdale’s translations, and prohibited the use of any oth- 
er but such as were allowed by parliament. 

It is an interesting circumstance connected with the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, that the knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages was preserved in England to some extent. In 
the long period of more than a thousand years of general dark- 
ness, (from 420, the date of Jerome’s death, to 1494, when the 
illustrious Reuchlin arose) there was in England in every ¢en- 
tury, except the fifth and sixth, some scholar eminent for his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. In the 11th century, arch- 
bishops Anselm and Lanfranc seem to have been well versed in 
the original languages of Scripture. The latter corrected the 
Vulgate by the Hebrew text. William the Conqueror permit- 
ted a great number of Jews to come over from Rouen and set- 
tle in England about the year 1087. At York, at one time, 
there were 1500. Hence some of the English ecclesiastics be- 
came acquainted with their books and language. In the 12th 
century, Gilbert, monk of Westminster, Adelard, monk of Bath, 
and Daniel Morley of Oxford, were skilled in Hebrew. In the 
following century, Robert Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, Greg- 
ory of Huntington, Robert Dodford librarian of Ramsey, and 
Roger Bacon, were well acquainted with the original Scriptures. 
In the 14th century, Richard de Bury founded a large li 
at Oxford, in which he provided both Hebrew and G 
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Grammars. In 1359, the archbishop of Armagh enforces the 
necessity of having recourse to the Hebrew original in doubtful 
passages. In the fifteenth century, Adam of Norwich, transla- 
ted all the Old Testament from Hebrew into Latin, except the 
Psalter. One Laurence Holbech, monk of Ramsey, finished a 
Hebrew lexicon which had been commenced by the Jews. 
William Grey, bishop of Ely, was also a most zealous student 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.* ‘* About the latter times of 
king Henry the VIlIth,” says Strype, “ many young ladies, 
daughters of men of nobility and quality, were bred up to skill 
in tongues, and other human learning, taking example, I sup- 
pose, from that king, who took special care for the educating of 
his daughters, as well as his son, in learning. And they were 
happy in learned instructors. His last wife, Catharine Parr, 
was a learned as well as a godly lady. And lady Jane, the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Suffolk that unhappy queen, had excellent 
learning. Dr. Meredith Hanmer read Eusebius in Greek to a 
certain honorable lady, as he tells us in bis epistle before his 
English translation of that book. Which gave him occasion to 
publish the said translation. And before all these, Sir ‘Thomas 
More had a daughter named Margaret, whom he bred up in in- 
genuous literature. She composed a Latin oration and some 
verses, which her father showed to Voysey bishop of Exeter, 
whereat he was much moved with delight, and sent her a Por- 
tugué by her father, which he enclosed in a letter to her. And 
in 1537, there was one Elizabeth Lucar, a citizen’s wife, buried 
in St. Laurance Pountney’s church, daughter of one Paul 
Withirel. She understood Latin, Spanish, and Italian, and 
reading them with perfect readiness and utterance. Of the 
women in king Edward’s reign, we may judge and wonder. 
Nicholas Udal, in writing to Queen Catharine, says, ‘ But now, 
in this gracious and blissful time of knowledge, in which it hath 
pleased God Almighty to reveal and show abroad the light of 
his most holy Gospel, what a number is there of noble women, 
especially here in this realm of England, yea, and how many in 
the years of tender virginity, not only as well seen, and as fa- 
miliatly traded in the Latin and Greek tongues as in their own 
mother language, but also both im all kinds of profane literature 
and liberal arts, exacted, studied, and exercised ; and in the 


* See the bishop of St. David’s “ Motives to the Study of Hebrew.” 
London 1814. 
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holy Scriptures and theology so ripe, that they are able, aptly, 
and with much grace, either to indite or translate into the vulgar 
tongue, for the public inspection and edifying of the unlearned 
multitude. Neither is it now a strange thing to hear gentiewo- 
men, instead of most vain communication about the moon shin- 
ing in water, to use grave and substantial talk in Latin or Greek, 
with their husbands, of godly matters. It is now no news in 
England for young damsels in noble houses, and in the courts 
of princes, instead of cards and other instruments of idle tri- 
fling, to have continually in their hands either psalms, homilies, 
and other devoted meditations, vr else Paul’s Epistles or some 
holy book of Scripture matters; and as familiarly to read or 
reason thereof in Greek, Latin, French, or Italian, as in En- 
glish. tis now a-common thing to see young virgins so nursed 
and trained in the study of letters, that they willingly set all oth- 
er vain pastimes at nought for learning’s sake. It is now no 
news at all, to see queens and ladies of most high state and 
progeny, instead of courtly dalliance, to embrace virtuous ex- 
ercises of reading and writing, and with most earnest study 
both early and late, to apply themselves to the acquiring of 
knowledge, as well as in all other liberal arts and disciplines, as 
also most especially of God, and his most holy word.”* 

Upon the accession of Edward VI, the severe statute of 
Henry VIII, restraining the circulation of the Scriptures, was 
repealed, and a royal injunction was published, that not only 
the whole English Bible should be placed in churches, but also 
the paraphrase of Erasmus in English to the end of the four 
Evangelists. It was likewise ordered, that every parson, vicar, 
curate, etc., under the degree of a bachelor of divinity, should 
possess the New Testament, both in Latin and English, with the 
paraphrase of Erasmus upon it; and that the bishops, ete., in 
their visitations, and synods, should examine them, how they 
had profited in the study of the Holy Scriptures. It was also 
appointed that the Epistle and Gospel of the mass should be 
read in English ; and that on every Sunday and holiday, one 
chapter of the New Testament in English should be plainly and 
distinctly read at matins, and one chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment at even-song. During the course of this reign, that is, in 
less than seven years and six months, eleven impressions of the 
whole English Bible were published, and six of the English 
New Testament; besides an English translation of the whole 

* Strype’s Life of archbishop Parker, pp. 179, 180. 
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New Testament paraphrased by Erasmus. The Bibles were 
seer ice gee to the preceding editions, whether Tindal’s, 

? ’s, Matthew’s, Cranmer’s, or Taverner’s; that is, 
with a different text, and different notes. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether there were any translations, or correction of a 
translation, in Edward’s reign. 

Many of the principal refrner having been driven to Gene- 
va, during the persecutions of queen Mary’s reign, they publish- 
ed in 1557, ea-Baglish New Destieneehi wind by Conrad 
Badius; the first in our language, which contained the distinc- 
tion of verses by numerical figures, after the manner of the 
Greek Testament, which had been published by Robert Ste- 
phens in 1551. Stephens, indeed, published his figures in the 
margin, while the Geneva editors prefixed theirs to the begin- 
ning of minute subdivisions with breaks, after our t man- 
ner. The principal translators at Geneva were Miles Cover- 
dale, Bartholomew Traheron, dean of Chichester, Christopher 
Goodman, Margaret professor of divinity at Oxford, Anthony 
Gilby, William Whittingham of Oxford, the translator of the 
Psalms, Thomas Sampson afterwards dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Thomas Cole of Oxford. Others add John Knox, 
John Bodleigh, and John Pullain. They took up their resi- 
dence at Geneva about the year 1555. In.1557, there appear- 
ed, in a small 12mo, “ The New Testament of our Lorde 
Jesus Christ, conferred diligently with the Greke and best ap- 

ved Translations.” It is printed in a small but very beauti- 
fal character. A second edition of this Testament, printed at 
Geneva, with short marginal notes, in the same volume, was 
published in 1560. Strype intimates that this was the only 
English translation revised and corrected ; and that as they had 
finished the New ‘Testament, they proceeded to revise the Old. 
Not having made an end of this revision at the time of Eliza- 
beth’s accession, some of the company remained at Geneva, to 
finish it. In 1560, the whole Bible was printed at Geneva, in 
4to, by Rowland Hill, with an epistle to the queen, and another 
to the reader. It is said that the translators had the assistance 
of Calvin, and Beza. This Bible has been frequently reprint- 
ed. In August, 1557, Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbishop 


of Canterbury, wrote in his Journal, “1 persist in the same con- 
stancy, upholden by the grace and goodness of my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by whose imspiration | have finished the 


book of Psalms turned into vulgar verse.” 
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About the year 1565, Archbishop Parker resolved to accom- 
plish that which his predecessor, Cranmer, had attempted in 
vain. He distributed portions of the Scriptures to the bishops 
and other divines, sending his instructions in regard to the man- 
ner in which they should proceed. The bishops of Worcester, 
Rochester, Man, Ely, St. David’s and Norwich were among the 
number. After they had returned their translations, Parker, 
with other learned divines in his family, corrected the whole, 
and prepared the volume for the press. It appeared in 1568, 
both in quarto and octavo. The chapters were divided into 
verses without breaks. Various alterations were made in the 
text, though it substantially agreed with the preceding versions. 
Original notes were placed in the margin by Parker. In April, 
1571, a canon was made that ‘ the church wardens should see 
that the Holy Bible be in every church in the largest volume, 
if it might conveniently be, such as were lately imprinted at 
London.” Every clergyman was to have one of these Bibles, 
in his family. It was reprinted in 1572, with a thorough revis- 
ion, with prefaces, prolegomena, notes, etc. ‘The work seems 
to have been done more carefully than that of the preceding 
edition. ‘The Pentateuch was prepared by the bishop of Ox- 
ford, the five following books by Richard Meneven ; the next 
four by the bishop of Worcester; Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
Job by Andrew Peerson, a chaplain of the Archbishop’s ; the 
Psalms by Thomas Becon, prebendary of Canterbury ; Pro- 
verbs by an unknown person; Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s Song 
by Andrew P. Eliens ; the three subsequent books by Robert 
Winton ; Ezekiel and Daniel, probably, by Thomas Cole ; the 
remainder of the Old Testament by the bishop of London ; the 
Apocrypha by John Norvicen ; the first five books of the New 
Testament by the bishop of Ely ; Romans by an unknown person ; 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians by Goodman, dean of West- 
minster; the remaining books by unknown persons. The 
Archbishop’s province was to oversee and finish the whole. He 
employed various persons skilled in Hebrew and Greek to com- 
pare the old translation with the original text, and also with 
other translations. One of these critics was Laurence, who 
read Greek to lady Cecil.* 





* Laurence’s critical notes are in the Appendix to Strype’s Life of 
Parker, and display considerable acumen. 
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The Romanists, finding that it would be impossible to keep 
the Bible out of the hands of the common people, resolved to 
have an English translation of their own. Accordingly, in 1582, 
appeared the Rheimish New Testament in 4to, printed at 
Rheims by John Fogoy. They translated from the vulgar 
Latin, they said, * because the Latin was the most ancient; it 
was corrected by St. Jerome, commended by St. Austin, and 
used and expounded by the fathers; the holy council of Trent 
had declared it to be authentical ; it was the gravest, sincerest, 
of greatest majesty, and the least partiality. It was exact and 
precise sneardlag to the Greek ; preferred by Beza himself to 
all other translations, and was truer than the vulgar Greek text 
itself.” A great number of words, they left untranslated, as 
Pasche, Neophyte, Prepuce, etc. They of course used the 
words penance, host, traditions, woman for wife, etc. The 
other part of this translation, viz, the Old Testament, was not 
published till above 27 years afterwards, when it was printed at 
Doway in two volumes 4to, the first in the year 1609, the other 
the year after, 1610. ‘The authors of this translation were 
William Allyn, Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristol. ‘The 
annotations are said to have been made by Thomas Worth- 
ington.* 

After the death of Archbishop Parker, a number of editions 
of the Bible were printed. Portions of it were aiso translated 
anew. James I, soon after his accession to the throne, came to 
the resolution to bring out a new translation. The result, as is well 
known, is our existing authorized version. Of; the history and 
value of this translation we shall now waive all remark. It is a 
subject to which we may soon revert. 


* Several editions of the Doway Bible have been recently pub- 
lished. 


+ The received English version was first printed in 1611. In 
1769, it was revised, corrected, and amended by Dr. Blayney. His 
edition was, for many years, considered the standard. An edition 
since printed by Eyre and Strahan has been thought to be more per- 
fect than any other. The Rev. Thomas Curtis, an English Baptist 
clergyman, now in this country, who has devoted much attention to 
this subject, has found a great number of errors in the edition of Eyre 
and Strahan. We are happy to learn that a critical investigation of 
this subject has been commenced in this country, in the right quarter. 
Two first rate proof readers are comparing the first edition of James 
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We close by subjoining a specimen of various translations of 


the Lord’s Prayer. 


1. Pure Anglo Saxon, wrilten 
about A, D. 890. 


Faeder ure Gu #e eart on heovenum 


Si ¢in nama gehalgod, 

To—becume #in rice 

Gewurde #in willa on eorwan swa 
swa, on heovenum, 

Urne daeghramlican hlar syle us 
do daew, 

And forwyf us ure wyldas 

Swa swa we forwifad urum gyl- 
dendum, 

And ne gelaedde Ou us on cord- 
nunge, 

Ac alys us of yhele. 

Sodlice. 


2. About A. D. 1180. 


Fader ure thu ert in heune, 

Blessed be thi name, 

Cume thi rixlenge 

Ourthe thi Mil on eorthe s#o it is 
on heune, 

Gif us to-day ure daigdamlicle 
bread. 

And forgive us ure gultes sdo de 
den hem here the us agult, 

Habbeth shild us from elehe prince 
of helle, 

Aeles us of alle iuele, 

Amen. So it Surthe. 


Translation. 


Father our thou who art in hea- 
ven, 

Be thy name hallowed 

Come thy kingdom, 

Be done thy will in earth so as 
in heaven, 

Our daily loaf sell us to day, 


And forgive us our guith 
So as we forgive our debtors, 


And not lead thou us into cost- 
ening, 
But release us from evil. 
Soothly (truly.) 


3. About A. D. 1250. 


Fadir ur that es in hevene, 
Halud be thi nam to revere ; 
Thou do us thi rich rike, 

Thi will on erd be wrought elk, 
Als it es wrought in heven ay; 
Er ilk day brede give usto day : 
Forgive thou all us dettes urs 
Als we forgive till ur detturs ; 
And ledde us in na fanding, 

But sculd us fra ivel thing. 


with the one now in common use. Not regarding the difference of 
orthography, they note, Ist, the omission of capitals, 2nd, difference in 
punctuation particularly of commas, 3d, a difference in Italic words. 
The changes in all the above respects are found to be numerous, and 
yet they do not materially affect the sense. Sufficient progress has, 
however, not yet been made on which to pronounce a definite 
opinion. 
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4. Wiclif’s Translation, A, D.1880. 5. Tindal’s, 1526. 


Our Fadir that art in hevenys Our Father which art in heaven, 

Halewid be thi name Halowed by thy name. 

Thi kyngdom come to, Let thy kingdom come. 

Be thi wil done in erthe as in Thy will be fulfilled as well in 
hevene. earth as it is heven. 

Give to us this day oure breed ovir Geve us this day ur dayly bred, 
othir substaunce, And forgive us oure dettes as 

And forgive to us our dettis as we we forgive ur detters, 
forgiven to oure dettoris ; And leade us not into temptation, 

And lede us not into temptacioun; But delyver us from evyll 

But delyvere us from yvel, For thyne is the kyngdome and 

Amen. and the glorye forever, 
Amen. 


6. Matthew’s, 1537. 7. Cranmer’s, 1541. 


O oure Father which arte inheven, Our Father whych arte in hea- 
Halowed be thy name. ven, 
Let thy kingdome come. Halowed be thy name. 
Thy will be fulfilled as well in erth Let thy kyngdome come. 
as it is in heven. Thy wyll be fulfylled as wel in 
Geve us this daye oure dayly bred, earth as it is heaven. 
And forgeve us our trespasseseven Geve us thys daye our dayly 
as we forgeve our trespascers, breade, 
And lead us not into temptacion, § And forgeve us oure dettes as we 


But delyver us from evyll. forgeve oure detters, 
Amen. And leade us not into temptacion, 
But delyver us from evel, 
For thyne is the kyngdome and 
the power and the glorye 
Forever. Amen. 


8. Geneva, 1556. Authorized Version. 


Our Father which art in heaven, |§ Our Father which art in heaven, 

Holowed be thy name. Hallowed be thy name, 

Thy kingdome come Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done even in earth as Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in heaven it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our dayly bread = Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts as wee And forgive us our debts as we 
also forgive our debtors. forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temtation And lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from evil, but deliver us from evil, 

For thine is the kingdome and the For thine is the kingdom and 
power and the glory the power, and the glory, 

For ever, Amen. For ever, Amen. 
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The public libraries in the United States are very deficient 
in specimens of the early English versions. The library at 
Cambridge has the Bible Annotations of 1645, folio, without 
the text; Cranmer’s Bible folio of 1539 and quarto of 1541; 
Barker’s 1578 folio; Geneva, 1584, and 1608, both quarto ; 
Wicklif’s New Testameat, Lewis’s ed.; New Testament. Eng- 
lished from Beza by L. Thompson, 4to, 1583; and Fulke’s 
New Testament, 1633. The Boston Athenaeum has Tindal’s 
Testament, 4to, 1552; an edition of the Bible, fol. 1578; 
Barker’s 4to, 1589; Coverdale’s 4to, 1599, 8vo, 1624, 4to, 
1630. The library of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
contains no copy, unless it be a fragment. ‘The library of the 
American Antiquarian Society, we have understood, has several 
specimens. In the library of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary are Barker’s folio, 1578, Geneva black letter, and the 
sane in quarto 1579. ‘The -Rev. Dr. Jenks of Boston has a 
black letter 4to vol. containing “the thyrde parte of the Bi- 
ble,” from Psalms to Malachi, a good edition, without date, but 
supposed to be Cranmer’s Bible; also a thin 4to volume, con- 
taining a fragment of the same, supposed to be of the year 1541, 
beginning with the 17th chap. of 1 Kings, and ending with Job, 
including under the titles of 1st and 2d of Esdras, the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; and a copy of the Geneva version of the 
whole Bible, 8vo, printed at Geneva, by John Crespin, 1568, 
a beautiful copy including the Apocalypse. 

At the close of this article, we are happy to present the fol- 
lowing communication from the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Homer, of 
Newton, Mass. a gentleman, who has given a long and indefat- 
igable attention to this subject, and who is more intimately ac- 
quainted with it, than any other individual in the country. 

“ | am now engaged,” says Dr. H, “in writing out for the 
press a History of the English Bible Translations between the 
time of Wiclif, 1880, and Tindal, 1526, and that of our authori- 
zed version of 1611, in the reign of James I. _ lt has grown out 
of an attempt, commenced in 1824, to correct the errors of the 
English text and the interpretation of the original text, where 
there was a very general agreement of the learned, especially 
among those reputed orthodox, who enjoyed the esteem of our 
New England fathers, and of others, who were eminent men in 
the last century. Having previously ascertained some particu- 
lars of the history of the present translation, especially as con- 
nected with the translation, published complete in 1560, of the 
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English exiles at Geneva in the reign of Mary ; and having read 
too of the high estjmation of that translation by the puritans to 
the time of the settlement of New England, a period of 60 or 
70 years, | became solicitous to collate its text with that of 
James’s version, and of the Hebrew and Greek originals. By 
the kind and diligent search of a friend and companion of my 
early years (between 1766 and 1773) Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, 
I obtained, in 1824, a complete copy, folio, containing text, ex- 
planatory notes, plates, and maps. J soon found that this Bible 
was wholly free from those errors of translation, which had been 
alleged by the puritans, (at Hampton Court Conference, 1603, 
before James) to exist in the Bishop’s Bible, as mistranslated 
by the established church for nearly 40 years. It had been 
gotten up, (as the Germans speak) by Queen Elizabeth as an 
opposition ible to the English Geneva version of 1560.* On 
further examination of the Deneve Bible, it appeared that many 
of the obsolete words, and errors in grammar and syntax, found 
in James’s version, are not in the Geneva. By a continued col- 
lation of the two Bibles, in both Testaments, and each further 
compared with the originals, by the aid of the best lexicons, 
foreign versions, and English and foreign comments, the Gene- 
va Bible, though sometimes improved in the last translation, by 
the aid of Tremellius, and Junius, and Beza, the French Ge- 
neva, etc. yet contained many preferable translations. These 
served to justify the remark of the late Jearned catholic, Dr. 
M. Geddes, and apparently approved by archbishop Newcome, 
who hesitated not to declare, that he thinks it, in general better 
than king James’s translation. 1 then proceeded, being favor- 
ed with the Bisnor’s Brste by my esteemed friend, Rev. S. 
Sewall, of Burlington, Mass. to collate the common version with 
it. This Bible was the prescribed standard of the king James’s 
Bible, according to the first rule given by James to his transla- 
tors. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
the Bishop’s Bible, ts to be followed, and as LITTLE ALTERED 
as the original will permit. This rule, which, in addition to 
another, ‘That signification of a word in the original which was 
commonly used by the ancient fathers,—and is agreeable to the 
analogy of fvith’ and the ordinance obtained through archbish- 
op Bancroii’s influence, “ not to append notes of any kind” to 
their translation, must obviously, have infringed on the private 
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judgment of their most critical men who would desire to justify 
a variation by a note. These, Dr. Gill, chaplain to aschhéehap 
Abbot one of the translators, describes as attempting in vain @ 
more perfect critical version. James’s Bible was found to con- 
tain, in its New Testament, by numbering the words, 84 parts 
of the translation of the Bishop’s Bible, of the Geneva Bible, 
and otl.er English versions, repetitions, and synonymous words 
excepted ; embracing a little more than 2000 new words. In 
collating the old ‘Testament it appeared, that, particularly from 
the book of Job to the end of Malachi, they had more frequent- 
ly departed from their standard and conformed their version 
more to the English Geneva. In an examination of all the 
books of the Bishop’s Bible, it appeared to contain several texts 
better rendered than James’s, and to omit sundry ands, nows, 
alsos, it came to pass, etc. which, unlike the ancient English 
Bibles, spread themselves with such frequency, without aid to 
an English ear, over the authorized version. 

“I then, proceeding in my search of old English versions, 
found a New Testament of Edward VIth’s time, large quarto, 
with notes, A. D. 1552, which I collated throughout. I found 
about the same time, a Coverdale’s Tindal, apparently of 1551, 
or, possibly of 1561. This is probably a reprint, with further 
variations, throughout all the books, derived from Luther’s Ger- 
man Bible, &c. of Tindal’s last and best Testament, 1536, pub- 
lished by Coverdale, after Tindal’s martyr-death in Flanders. 

“In my further search, divine Providence aided my object 
by the Matthew’s Bible, 1537, folio, in old English text, defi- 
cient, by some accident, in the text, etc. after the sixteenth 
chapter of Luke. This was obtained for free and critical use, 
by the immediate and kind agency of a son of my lately esteem- 
ed friend, the deceased and lamented Thomas Ives, Esq. of 
Providence, from the library of Brown University. This trans- 
lation was soon found by me to be the exceedingly rare Bible 
of 1537, being the revision of the translations of William Tin- 
dal, 1530 and 1532, of the Pentateuch, and perhaps to Nehe- 
miah, and the prophet Jonah, and his New Testaments of 1526 
and 1534. It contained also a revision of the translation of 
Miles Coverdale from Genesis to Revelation of 1535, by John 
Rogers, the learned and holy martyr in Mary’s reign. This 
was completed about the close of 1537. This translation was 
executed at Wittemberg near the person of Luther, and of the 
learned professors of the University, and near the rich collec- 
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tion of books of, its library. These, Rogers, under the book 
name of Thomas Matthew, appears freely and advantageously 
to have used. With these I obtained also, by the hand of my 
early friend and Boston grammar school mate, Thomas Walcut, 
Esq., the Cranmer Biste, quarto, as overseen by Tonstal and 
Heath, Roman Catholic bishops, published in November 1541. 
I have also enjoyed the free and repeated use of the Great Bi- 
ble, called Cranmer’s, being the first published in 1539, after the 
preceding Bibles and New Testaments had been put down by 
the authority qf Henry VIII. This is in the library of Har- 
vard University. These two Bibles, differing little from each 
other, I have also collated in all their parts, and traced them 
successfully to their sources,—other than the original.——So 1 af- 
firm of king James’s Bible, This ts in no part a new translation 
taken directly from the originals. Those parts of king James’s 
Bible, which were ieabdinn Luther, were not taken by them, 
from the German Bible, but by the early translators, from whom 
they borrowed the English version. ‘This 1 have every where 
traced to the English, French, Latin or German versions, which 
preceded it. This circumstance, I found proved by a full ex- 
ploring of the New Testament in 1828. It has been since con- 
firmed in every book of the Old Testament—and will be further 
confirmed to any one by the reading of the preface of the 
last translators, contained in Dr. Coit’s valuable duodecimo 
Bible, just published by Manson and Grant. 1 possess also an 
ancient varying translation of the epistle to the Ephesians. I[ 
possess also, Tindal’s text of his first and exceedingly rare Testa- 
ment of 1526, in the text of Matthew 5th, 6th and 7th chapters, 
and in the five chapters of John’s first epistle, with rich inform- 
ing notes and observations upon each chapter and verse, except 
1 John 5:7. This Tindal, Coverdale and Rogers supposed not 
contained in any known ancient Greek manuscript, and only 
supported by Latin and Roman Catholic authority. I possess, 
too, several of Tindal’s earliest translation, 1526, contained in 
his published works, quoting Scripture passages. I have free 
access to a work containing the’ principal passages, contained in 
Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, wherein it agrees or disagrees, in 
its text, with the Thomas Matthew’s Bible of 1537, the Cran- 
mer Bible of 1534, the Geneva of 1560, the Bishop’s of 1568, 
and the Common Version of 1611. Also, I have before me 
variations and corrections of the old text by Becke and other 
learned men, in the reigns of Henry VUI and Edward VI. 
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** With an exception of one memorable year of extraordinary 
attention to personal religion in 1826 and 1827, among the be- 
loved flock which I had served since 1782, I have employed 
myself, for a portion of eleven years, in collating and compar- 
ing each of these Bibles and Testaments with each other, with 
the originals, with the principal versions and comments and lex- 
icographers of the three last centuries, to the present date. I 
have compared them also with the notes which I began to col- 
lect at the age of seventeen from the books of Harvard College 
library, and which have been accumulating for fifty-eight years, 
following my collegiate course. Prompted by the conscientious 
religious motive of the venerated, learned and indefatigable Ger- 
man, Bengel (obiit 1752), for about forty years, I have paid 
critical attention to various readings in both ‘Testaments, of He- 
brew and Greek text and of ancient respected versions, and have 
examined the authorities for and against them, individually. I 
have endeavored, particularly, to mark those in which the old 
English versions and the orthodox, or those of James’s creed 
among the learned are agreed, with few or no exceptions. I 
have found as the result, that the Cranmer Bible, the Bishop’s 
Bible, and the king James’s Bible were not independently ren- 
dered. Cranmer’s was published under the dread of the frown 
and rejection of Henry VIII and his clergy. Cranmer was dis- 
satisfied with it, and sent for three eminent critics from Germa- 
ny, oo Edward’s ascent to the throne, to effect a new translation. 
This was frustrated by the early death of the two principals, 
Bucer and Fagius. Further, the Bishop’s was but a slight vari- 
ation from Cranmer, and the French and English Geneva. King 
James’ Bible was under the control of the very arbitrary James 
and his primate, men of strong prejudice and of no Hebrew, if 
any Greek learning—mere Latin scholars. It is throughout a 
version drawn from other versions and comments, not exceed- 
ing twenty. It was carried on with the felt early loss of their 
two greatest scholars, Hebrew professor Lively, and the presi- 
dent, Dr. Reynolds. 

“Each translation has tts spectal good renderings, corres- 
ponding with the best modern critics. ‘The Bible of 1537, best 
agrees with Gesenius, Stuart, and the richest portions of Rosen- 
mueller. It was executed by the three first Hebrew, Greek, 
and English scholars, and thorough Germans, ever known 
among the several translators. The New Testament of Rogers’s 
Bible 1537, and Coverdale’s Tindal of 1551, and ‘Tindal’s first 
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Testament of 1526, are in English idiom, and they are executed 
most in conformity to the latest and best biblical critics. From 
the whole, with the consulted aid of more than two hundred 
critical works, including the sources of each translation, I have 
long been seeking to improve the text of the common version.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


On ORIGINALITY. 


By Mark Hopkins, Prof of Rhet. and Moral Phil. Williams College. 


Oriainaxirty is so much an object of desire, and a means of 
influence that some inquiry respecting its nature may not be 
uninteresting. It may belong, either to the thought as express- 
ed in conversation and in writing, or to the character as express- 
ed by action ; and in accordance with this division of the sub- 
ject I propose to make some remarks on originality in composi- 
tion and in character. There may I know be an originality 
in mere style, but as it is the thought which is the essential part 
of a composition, I shall confine myself to that. 

That our ideas on this subject may be distinct, it will be ne- 
cessary to separate from the true idea of originality, some things 
with which we may be liable to confound it. Originality must 
be distinguished from independence of thought. This has re- 
ference solely to the aid which we receive from others. In 
some respects all men are constituted alike, are subjected to 
common influences, and come, without reference to others, to 
the same results. In such cases there is independence, but it 
would not be designated as originality of thought. Original 
thought, then, though it must of course be independent, must al- 
so differ from the track of thought into which men ordinarily fall. 

But it is not every divergeucy from the common track tbat 
can be dignified as originality ; and hence, we must also distin- 
guish between that and singularity. This arises from a peculiar 
structure or habit of mind, which isolates the individual from 
his race, instead of uniting him to it, and causes his processes 
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of thought to be looked upon as matter of surprise and amuse- 
ment, rather than of admiration and approbation. Such a 
structure or habit can never be a means of influence. Much 
more must originality differ from all absurdity and extravagance. 
When a thought, if indeed it deserves the name, involves a con- 
tradiction, we call it absurd ; when it departs greatly from na- 
ture and truth, we call it extravagant. An original thought 
then, must be not only independent and peculiar, but it must al- 
so be natural, else there is no distinction between originality, 
and extravagance, or insanity. Whatever may be thought of 
the definition of terms, it is clear that it is in this sense alone 
that originality can be an element of powers, and it is as such 
only that I wish to consider it. As original thought accords 
with the constitution of things and the processes of nature, 
which are always simple and beautiful, it has, in general, anoth- 
er attribute, that of simplicity, and hence, though so few would 
have discovered them, yet when its results are once seen, they 
appear simple, and obvious, and beautiful. Hence too it is 
that such thoughts aot only furnish an evidence of the progress 
of an individual mind, but that they apply themselves to the 
mass of human intellect, and quicken it, and become the means 
of exciting and guiding others to the attainment of intellectual 
wealth and intellectual power. He who can furnish such means, 
is evidently a benefactor of his species. 

If, as it is often supposed, such thoughts are inspired into the 
mind by a mysterious power called genius, then no aid can be 
given in their acquisition, but if they lie only in certain regions, 
and are in any measure subject to the same laws as other 
thoughts, then such aid may be given. To ascertain how far 
this is the case, I shall inquire whether man can be original at 
all in the sense of originating any thing; or, as it has been said 
that an original thought must also be natural, in what sense a 
thought that is natural is also original. 

In the material world we know that man can originate noth- 
ing. He can modify, but cannot create; and it is only by 
changing the form and position of materials supplied to his hands, 
that the world of nature has been transformed into the world 
of industry and of art. Equally obvious is it that he does not 
originate those thoughts and impressions which come to him 
from without, through the medium of the senses. If I think 
of a tree, it isa natural thought, but not original with me. The 
original conception of the tree was with its Maker. I found it 
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standing before me, and received the impression from it, which 
was an embodied conception already existing. So of all things 
which can be imagined, that isy of which we can form an im- 
age. It will: be found that we can form an image of writing 
which we have not seen, .We may indeed imagine a winged 
horse : but here is:no original-conception ; it is but the. joining 
together of two previously furnished. We can enlarge, or di- 
minish, or variously combine the forms that lie in fantasy, but 
we cannot create them. : 

Of course, in the imitative arts, (in which human genius finds 
some of its highest walks,) the object being to embody and re- 
produce conceptions thus furnished from nature, there can be 
no originality in-the sense now spoken of. In painting and 
sculpture, the object is, either to iritate particular objects and 
scenes from nature, or, as in works of imagination, to unite ele- 
ments, whieh; though they exist separately in nature, have never 
been seen combined. In making this combination .however, as 
all our associations and modes of thought are formed in accgrd- 
ance with the order of nature, it is necessary to make her the 
model still, and to represent every thing in conformity with her 
mode of operation. “Tf,” says Horace, “a painter should 
unite to a human head the neck of a horse, and should clothe 
the limbs, taken some from one animal and some from another, 
with many colored feathers, and cause that which above was a 
beautiful woman, to terminate. in the tail of a fish, would you 
be able my friends, if you should be admitted to see it, to res- 
train your laughter?” The fundamental idea on which nature 
proceeds is absolutely perfect, though it seldom happens that 
we see that idea fully expressed in any individual specimen of 
her works. [tis this idea that must inspire and guide the ar- 
tist, and any intentional deviation from it, like those just men- 
tioned, so far from being thought original, is not to be endured. 
In general, a painting is said to be original when the artist con- 
forms to nature, whether with or without a model immediately 
before him ; and the pleasure derived from his work, though 
in part attributable to our surprise at the disparity between the 
materials used in imitating and the object imitated, is yet pro- 
portioned to the faithfulness with which he represents his great 
archetype. 

This, as was perhaps to be expected, is true in the imitative 
arts; a brief reference to different species of composition will 
show whether it be equally true when arbitrary signs are used 


for the expression of our ideas. 
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In mere narrative, it is obvious that there can be no ground 
for originality in the sense of originating any thing. All that 
can be done is to ascertain and arrange facts, which may re- 
quire attention, research, judgment, but not originality. The 
remarks, the reflections, the theories of the historian, whether 
nature or man be his subject, are departures. from simple nar- 
rative, and must be referred to another head. 

To descriptive writing the epithet, original, may be applied, 
but only as it can be applied to painting, to which, indeed, this 
kind of writing bears a striking analogy. In pure description, 
the purpose is to give an exact impression of the object as it is, 
without reference to any thing else. Those who do this may 
be called the Dutch school in description. Sparing in the use 
of figurative language, they give us plain, it may be homely pic- 
tures, but withal so distinct and natural that we seem to see 
them. ‘Take for instance the following lines from Crabbe, who 
was a master in this way. 

« 





“Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 
Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher, 
Erect, morose, determined, solemn, slow, 

Who knew the man, could never cease to know ; 
His faithful spouse, when Jonas was not by, 

Had a firm presence, and a steady eye. 

But with her husband, dropp’d her look and tone, 
And Jonas ruled, unquestioned and alone.” 


In general, however, a style is adopted which allows the fan- 
cy more play. It is attributed to inanimate objects, and the 
principal figures are embellished and illustrated by others analo- 
gous to them. ‘Thus, in Bryant’s splendid description of our 
autumnal scenery, he says, 


“The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.” 


But whichever style is adopted, it is obvious that he only is ori- 
ginal, who, instead of talking by rote about nightingales and 
purling streams, observes nature for himself, and by his choice 
selection of circumstances, and his power of language, conveys 
his impressions vividly to others. He who can do this, need 
not resort to foreign scenery, or to that which is wild and anoma- 
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lous, in which nature herself, is, as it were, original. He can 
delight us by associating the harmony of numbers with those 
scenes which are the sources of our simplest and purest pleas- 
ures. Instead of the nightingale, or rather Philomela, the gen- 
uine New England poet* introduces into the description of a 
summer evening twilight, unpoetical as is its name, the lonely 
snipe. 


“O’er marshy fields high in the dusky air 
Invisible, but with faint tremulous tones 
Hovering or playing o’er the listener’s bead.” 


Or the whippoorwill, that 
“ Haply on the step 
Of unfrequented door lighting unseen, 


Breaks into strains articulate and clear, 
The closing sometimes quickened as in sport,” 


and who does not feel the freshness and originality of the pic- 
ture? What has been said of external nature, is equally true 
of descriptions of character. There is room for judgment and 
selection in the points described, but those points must be given 
as they are. 

It is under the heads of narrative and descriptive writing, 
that I include all works on physical science... This is merely a 
knowledge of facts that are permanent as the arrangements of 
nature. The science of Astronomy, for instance, is a knowl- 
edge of certain facts which take place according to fixed laws ; 
the science of Anatomy is the knowledge of certain arrange- 
ments in the organization of men and animals to which nature 
invariably adheres. The only difference then between histori- 
cal facts and those of »bysical science is, that the former take 
place but once, and d» not follow each other by an invariable 
law, while the latter continue the same from age to age. A 
knowledge of the one makes the natural philosopher an unerring 
prophet of the future, because the future is but a repetition of 
the past ; a knowledge of the other, because the future is de- 
veloped from the past, best enables the statesman to discern 
those shadows which coming events cast before, and to know 
when, and where, and how, to affect by a wise agency the des- 
tiny of nations. But in either case, there must be a knowledge 
of actual events and relations, which he who writes may indeed 
have ascertained, but did not originate. 

* Wilcox. 
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For the purposes of this discussion, I class under narrative 
and descriptive writing, not only Physics, but the science that 
is over against it, Metaphysics, since this is a science of facts 
and observation as much as any other. It is true, observation 
being here more difficult, that the pursuit of this science has 
given rise to many idle speculations, that is, suppositions of facts 
and relations that did not exist; but all these were only so 
much error, and not originality. Originality supposes power, 
but in all these cases in which there is a departure from truth 
and nature, it is from the want, and not from the possession of 
power. 

In treating of whatever is then, there can be no room for 
originality in the sense of originating any thing. In this sense, 
the Creator is the only original, and the things that are stand 
forth as so many symbols of his ideas, which may, from them, 
be transferred into our own minds. Thus it is that the heavens 
and the earth, are, according to the beautiful idea of the an- 
cients, an allegorical representation, under the external form of 
which are couched ideas which the wise only can read ; or ma 
we not rather say that they are one great transparency, Pro | 
which the lines of wisdom, and the forms of beauty, and sub- 
limity, and love, not seen at all, or dimly seen by the unobserv- 
ant many, come out in living light to the eye that dwells lon 
upon them. In all these cases the types are set in nature, so 
he is the greatest original who can take the truest copy. 

We now pass to fictitious writing, in which the characters and 
events are supposed to be entirely the product of the author’s 
mind, and which, it may be said, is the great field of originali- 
ty. Let us take, for instance, the character of Hamlet by 
Shakspeare. If we suppose that no such character ever exist- 
ed, then, it will be said, it was the work of the poet’s mind, and 
therefore original. ‘The inquiry is, in what sense this is true. 
There are certain original and common qualities that belong to 
man universally. In different characters these are differently 
blended, are differently modified by external circumstances, and 
produce, though within certain limits, a wonderful variety of 
outward ehasihoutation: Any character formed of these mate- 
rials, and confined within these limits, we esteem natural. In 
forming his characters then from these original materials, the po- 
et or novelist may weave the thread, and shape the pattern a 
little after his own fancy ; but the warp and the woof must be 
furnished by nature. Nor, when he indulges fancy, may he, 
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more than the historical painter, do it in departing from nature, 
but in following oo ne brent of this character 
by Shakspeare, is, that he has no contradictory quali- 
eas that he has combined them after the manner of et and 
having formed his character, has made him act as nature would 
have done. Of all fictitious characters, it is the especial requi- 
site that they should be natural, and it is only because the events 
and characters of fictitious ‘writing are not so varied and natural 
as those of réal life, that fiction is less instructive than history. 
The immortality of Shaks *s works depends on the fact 
that he has transferred to his pages the true features of humani- 
ty, not as they exist under a single modification of society, but 
as they exist in nature. It is from an observation of what the 
nature of man requires, that the rules, for it‘has its rules, of this 
species of writing are formed. For the necessity of attention 
to these, I presume Bulwer will be thought sufficient authority. 
“Tt is,” says he, “to @ critical study of the: rules of fiction, 
that I owe every success in literature that I have obtained, and 
in the mere art of composition,” I] beg leave to finish the sen- 
tence, for some’ stadents seem to think this also comes by in- 
spitation, * in the mere art of composition, if 1 now have at- 
tained to even too rapid a facility in expressing my thoughts, it 
has been purchased by a most laborious slowness in the first 
commencement, and resolute refusal to write a second sentence 
until I had expressed my meaning in the best manner I could 
in the first.” In‘all these cases it is clear that nature is the 
great original, the great model, the great standard to which 
every thing is to be referred. 

But one more species of writing will be noticed, and that 
consists of observations, reflexions, and moral maxims. When 
Swift said he was too proud to be vain, the remark was thought 
original, and yet it arose only from a nicer observation than is 
common of the real relations of pride and vanity. So, when 
the proverb says, that ‘The sure way of being deceived is to 
think ourselves more cunning than the rest of the world,” what 
is it but an induction of a general truth from au observation of 
what happens in a multitude of instances? Al} remarks of this 
kind derive their originality from careful observation alone. 

In the important departments of writing then, which we have 
now considered, we conclude that man cannot be original in the 
sense of originating any thing. His thoughts do not come at 
the immediate and arbitrary bidding of his will, but by the in- 
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tervention of a law which puts their sequence beyond his direct 
control. The characters are drawn, and he must decipher 
them ; the relations are established, and he must observe tuem ; 
the book is written, and if he would read it, he must follow its 
lines and its order, or confusion and nonsense will be the result. 
It is only to her diligent student, that nature lifts the veil, and 
discloses new traits. He only can give us impressions of beau- 
ty and sublimity who has observed them where they dwell in her 
visible forms, he only can touch us with a sense of what is mag- 
nanimous and tender in character, who has the sensibility to 
feel, and the discrimination to mark their developement. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the keenest and most comprehensive ob- 
server of nature will be the greatest original; and that what is 
called genius, is but a quick observation of nature, and a ready 
power of combining the materials which she has furnished. 
There is indeed a sense in which all thought is equally mys- 
terious and original. It is all equally the product of the power 
of thought, upon which no investigation can cast any light. 
This is spontaneous and inscrutable ; but one thought does not, 
more than another, arise spontaneously—its outward circles are 
impelled by those within, till we come to its point of departure 
in the first mysterious wakings of consciousness in the soul. 


1885.) 


Original thought, as much as any other, is connected with that — 


which preceded it, and is subject to the laws of association. 

Obvious as these remarks may appear, it is from a want of 
attention to them that much thought has been wasted. Instead 
of flowing on to swell the mass of available knowledge, it has 
been turned aside, and absorbed in the regions of barren specu- 
lation. 

it will not be inferred from what has been said, that every 
man can have the power of original thought. That is not my 
opinion. I believe in constitutional differences of mind, as well 
as of body. But many who might be original thinkers, fail of 
being so from a misdirection of their powers. It may require 
more vigor than all possess to ascend the steep when the way 
is known, for in this path no man can be carried, but the fleet- 
est step will not reach the summit unless the right path be pur- 
sued. 

But, it will be asked, for the impression is very common, if 
these remarks are correct, how it happens that so many great 
discoveries and inventions are made by accident.. To discuss 
this subject fully, it would be necessary to make a distinction be- 
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tween invention and discovery, but the general. principles on 
which the mind proceeds in both are so nearly the same that 
we need not be detained with it. I answer the inquiry gener- 
ally, by denying the fact. If great discoveries are made by ac- 
cident, mankind are entirely at fault in considering those who 
make them, great men. The slave who finds the largest dia- 
mond in the mines of Brazil, would as much be entitled to ven- 
eration, as he who makes a new invention, or unfolds a gener- 
al principle. Man is not original in observing what is, unless 
he suspected its existence. It is because Columbus, if I may 
so express it, so far entered into the views of God in the con- 
struction of the earth as to suspect the existence of this con- 
tinent, and set himself at the risk of his character and for- 
tune to seek for it, that we look upon bhim.in a light so different 
from that in which we should have viewed him had he been 
driven involuntarily upon these shores. The history of these 
discoveries will shame us, that they are made only on those sub- 
jects in regard to which the human mind is so excited as to 
know what it wants, or at least, as to know that it wants some- 
thing, and to question nature on the general subject. It re- 
quires some knowledge upon a subject to be able to put perti- 
nent questions respecting it; and he who knows how to ques- 
tion nature wisely, is a great man. We may also observe that 
these discoveries, accidental as they might appear at the mo- 
ment, have been made by those individual minds which have 
been the most highly excited, and have put questions with the 
greatest energy and perseverance. It was to the mind of Gal- 
ileo that the swinging of a lamp in a cathedral suggested the 
idea of the pendulum. It was to the mind of Galvani, long 
conversant with inquiries upon electricity, that the muscular con- 
tractions upon the leg of a frog suggested the idea of gal- 
vanism ; it was to the mind of oe that the valves in the 
veins gave the hint of the circulation of the blood. It was to New- 
ton, that the fall of an apple suggested gravitation, and to one 
whose experience of the uniformity of nature was less than his, 
who had not practically learned that the prophetic power which 
the Fo a TN of analogy give is based on experience, the refrac- 
tion of light by the diamond had not suggested its combustibil- 
ity. It was to Davy who knew the laws of caloric, that the 
idea of the safety lamp occurred; it was to Franklin that the 
phenomena of terrestrial electricity suggested the identity of 
heat, with the lightning that plays in the heavens. . If these 
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discoveries were accidents, we may say of them as the French 
say of certain hits in the game of billiards, that they happen 
only to those who play well. We may remark further, that 
discoveries are seldom much in advance of the age, and that it 
ofien happens that they are made almost simultaneously and in- 
dependently in different countries. 

What I have now said of scientific discovery, is equally appli- 
cable to those suggestions of resemblance and analogy which 
form the characteristic and charm of works of genius in the 
lighter departments of literature. ‘Those correspondences be- 
tween the material and mental world which flash upon us in 
the writings of some men, are not seen by intuition. The mind 
must put itself in relation to them through the laws of associa- 
tion, fest as, in intentional memory, it puts itself in the relation 
to that which it wishes to find. Indeed, between these two 
cases, with one of which at least all are familiar, there seems to 
be a striking analogy. Who has not sought again and again to 
recollect'a name for instance, and seemed upon the point of 
catching it, till he finally gave it up in despair, when, after a 
time, it would come without effort? But in this case, however 
inscrutable may be the connexion between the occurrence of 
the name and the previous effort, there can be no doubt but it 
exists. . 

I am aware that thoughts, sometimes in our waking hours, 
but perhaps more frequently in dreams, come into the mind as 
if by inspiration, seeming to have no connexion with any thing 
previously known. If this be the fact, it is obvious that the 
modes and laws of such thoughts must forever baffle human 
scrutiny. Ifindeed any choose to suppose that there is an 
anomalous department of the mind into which thoughts are let 
down from the sphere of intellect above us, or into which they 
float and alight at random, the belief may be harmless ; but it 
can be the basis of no rational effort, and may lead us to neg- 
lect the formation of those habits of association by which we 
may calculate almost with certainty on the occurrence of fresh 
imagery in the region of imagination, and of new and striking 
views in those departments of nature or of art to which we may 
turn our attention. 

Were man a purely intellectual being, originality of thought 
as now defined and illustrated, would be identical with original- 
ity of character. But thought is expressed by writing and by 
conversation ; action is the index of character ; and originality 
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in one of these departments is not necessarily associated with it 
in the other.. ‘There have been original writers who have had 
an extensive influence without reference to their characters, and 
there have been others who by their actions alone have had an 
influence perhaps equally extensive. In the former class we 
may rank Bacon, whose works are stamped with an intellectual 
power that must give them authority irrespective of the question 
whether he was, or was not, not only the wisest and greatest, 
but the meanest of mankind. It was, on the other hand, the 
actions of Washington that exerted a controlling influence on 
the destiny of this nation, and perhaps turned the balance in fa- 
vor of the ultimate triumph of liberal principles throughout the 
world. ‘The attestation which is given to the value of a great 
principle by action, and especially by suffering, is more striking 
and impressive than any other. Hence ution, if it be 
manfully endured, causes sects to flourish ; hence the blood of 
the martyrs has been the seed of the church. But it is only on 

at occasions, and especially in the great crises of human af- 
airs, that the actions of an individual can have any relation to 
the mass of mankind; and hence, though the influence of 
character be more vivid and intense, it seldom hap that it 
can be so widely diffused as that of the writings of a man of 

nius. 

still, the disjunction of thought and of action is always de- 
plorable, since intelligence was given for the purpose of guiding 
action, and since, though exalted intelligence may command our 
admiration, it cannot of itself secure our respect, or exert a 
salutary influence over the whole man. He only has our entire 
respect, who walks over the length and breadth, and around the 
outermost circle of the field which a knowledge of duty surveys. 
We may also remark that the character of each individual must 
exert some influence, whereas but few can become the instruc- 
tors of the world. Character then, so far as it can be separated 
from intellect, is the more important, and so far as originality of 
character is desirable, it is important that its elements and con- 
ditions should be well understood. ‘These elements and condi- 
tions it will be easy to ascertain by a reference to the principles 
already laid down, for originality of character bears the same 
relation to ordinary character, that originality of t does to 

inary thought. It is constituted by a course of action at 
once differing from that ordinarily , and at the same 
time conformed to those principles of taste, of rectitude, or of 
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benevolence, with which the permanent well-being of man is 
connected, It is its germination from these principles which 
alone can legitimate ~~ ennoble singularity, which can remove 
it equally from affectation and from pride, and cause the line of 
human conduct, instead of running athwart the intentions and 
providence of God, to harmonize with them. 

It was because the actions of Howard and of Raikes sprang 
from those principles which have their foundation in the nature 
of man, and which, though at the time unappreciated and neg- 
lected, were demanded by the wants of society, that they gave 
such an impulse to the human mind, and that their lives form 
an era in the history of the imprisoned and of the young. It was 
because Washington turned aside from the vulgar path of suc- 
ceseful military chieftains in all ages, out of respect to the dig- 
nity of the people and their right of self-government, that his 
name is the watchword and bulwark of freedom, and that he 
stands, and must stand, in the van of those who contend for 
constitutional liberty, as he once stood in the van of the. armies 
of his country. 

But the example of originality which eclipses all others and 
stands in unapproachable majesty, is to be found in the character 
of the Saviour of the world. He refused conformity to no 
practice for the sake of singularity ; he ran into no eccentricity or 
extravagance, but “he knew what was in man,” and what 
course of conduct was necessary for the consolidation and peace 
of human society, and for the completeness and perfection of 
that nature which he had assumed. This course of conduct he 
invariably pursued, regardless of the opinions and corruptions of 
the age. Especially did he, in an age of selfishness, and fero- 
city, and retaliation, enforce, and raise to their proper dignity, 
and most touchingly exemplify, the virtues of universal charity, 
of meekness, and of forgiveness, It was this peculiarity, far 
more than his precepts, that made him the light of the world ; 
and such was the completeness of his character, that it is no 
longer possible to originate any new principle which can be ap- 
plied to the melioration of our own condition, or that of the race. 
= such principles are embraced in the spirit which he mani- 

ed. 

From what has now been said, as well as from the definition 
given. of original character, it. will appear that originality of 
thought not only does not confer it, but that it is notin all cases 
essential to it. Its true basis is moral courage. Most com- 
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munities are sunk more or less into a practical neglect of those 
principles of action the authority of which they acknowledge, 
even when they know where, and how to apply them. ‘Truths 
on which duty depends, and. which ought to be living truths, 
are indeed in their minds, and are perhaps organized into a the- 
oretical system; but they are then as the body of Lazarus was 
in the grave; and it never fails to excite astonishment when they 
come forth in the vigor of full activity. ‘There is no community 
in which he woula not be reckoned a phenomenon, in whose 
conduct the truths dormant in his rational and spiritual nature 
should expand themselves fully into action. But it requires no 
common powers of intellect to carry forward these truths into 
the conduct, and he who advances, were it but one step before 
those around him, is original in the best sense of the term. He 
has his hand on the only key that will unlock the gates of mil- 
lennial glory, and let in its light upon the world. 

But there are whole classes of duties neglected now, as well 
as there were in the days of Howard and of Raikes; there are 
practices cherished in the bosom of the community, as intem- 
perance and the slave trade once were, whose deformity is cov- 
ered up by the thick folds which self-love and inveterate habit 
have cast around them. So entirely are these often lost sight 
of, and buried up, that to show by precept and example the 
application of truth to them, requires originality both of thought 
and of character. The doing of this opens a wide and promising 
field to the philanthropist ;_ and the world needs men who will 
enter it, without passion, without egotism, without ambition, 
feeling that they have a ministry to perform under the guidance 
of a great, and a holy principle. The beams of truth, or what 
on moral subjects is the same thing, the beams of the Gospel, 
must be turned into those chambers of imagery which they have 
not yet penetrated, and must be held there, till they fray away, 
and burn out, every thing which cannot endure them. It has 
not been by originating new principles, that the cause of tem- 
perance has been carried forward. The principles of temper- 
ance are as old as the constitution of man, and are fully ratified 
in the Bible. But it has been advanced because men have 
learned better than formerly, what these principles mean when 
translated into action. And so it will be on other subjects. 
We need no new principles ; those which we have are sufficient. 
We need no new revelation, nor, as is said by some, any mod- 
ification or improvement of the one we have to adapt it to the 
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ssive state of society. All the improvement which it 
needs is the translation of its principles into action, and there is 
not an agitation on the bosom of society which they would not 
allay, nor a foul ingredient in its turbid mass which they would 
not precipitate. 
rom what has been said of originality ef character, it will 
also be seen that its value and the demand for it will depend on 
the state of society. In a community in which correct princi- 
ples and conduct were universal, there would be no room for it, 
—there will be no room for it in heaven. And this leads me to 
remark on a single danger to which we are exposed in seeking 
for this quality, whether of style or of character. Originality 
pursues its own independent course, and a prurient desire for 
distinction is as fatal to it as imitation, or contented mediocrity. 
It perhaps as often requires good sense to go on quietly with 
the mulutude when they are right, as to pursue alone the line 
of correct taste, or of principle, when they depart from it. But 
the young and the impatient, goaded on by the stimulus of ap- 
plause, rather than moved by the deeper and more solemao in- 
spiration of nature and of truth, dislike to wait for the growth of 
a reputation that struggles slowly upward like the oak, and 
choose rather to flatter the caprice of the moment, than to study, 
and adhere to, enduring principles. Perhapsno example in the 
history of literature shows more strikingly the transient nature 
of productions thus originated, and the ultimate and certain tri- 
umph of one who does study and patiently adhere to such prin- 
ciples, than that of Wordsworth, Laker though he be. The ar- 
tillery which was levelled at him at the commencement of his 
career exploded with the huzzas of the multitude, but he receiv- 
ed the shot unmoved. And now his reputation lifts itself on 
high in its greenness and freshness, and when in coming time it 
shall stand in still brighter green, the attacks which were made 
upon it shall live only like the parasitic plant, which derives its 
nourishment from that to which it adheres. It is this restless 
desire for distinction that gives rise to the ephemeral fashions in 
the style of literature, and burdens time with so many works 
which he will shake offlong before he reaches posterity. Hence 
too it is that in character, effect is studied rather than consis- 
tency. As the readiest way of being seen, those under the in- 
fluence of this desire, often change into a color the opposite of 
that upon which they are fixed, and while they — them- 
selves original, have really no character at all. is senti- 
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mental, another blustering, one is slouching, another finical, and 
all equally affected.. Hence we had at one time numbers of 
young Byrons who went without cravats and drank gin, and who 
aspired to the dignity of being misanthropical and wicked, when 
they were only ridiculous ; lenee we had fops after the mode} 
of Pelham, and hence too you will find starting up in the bosom 
of Christianity, often in our colleges, young infidels who know 
little and care less about the truth of revelation, and who, if in- 
fidelity were the fashion, would argue most strenuously for the 
Bible. Nothing that is thus based on accidental association 
and caprice, can possess permanence or dignity. It is not alone 
the diurnal and apparent motions of the system with which we 
are connected that the author must notice whose works are to 
be valued ; he must place himself in the centre, and so observe 
its real motions that his words shall be in their spirit a prophecy 
of the future; it is not by a factitious standard that the conduct 
is to be guided that shall combine security with dignity ; it must 
be so shaped as to meet the actual, the proclaimed and punctual 
arrangements of nature, for her mighty vessel puts not back to 
receive the lingerer. If the doing of this be not originality, 1 
must leave it to others to seek such a definition of the term as 
may please them, but it can hardly be our duty, whatever it may 
be, to labor for its attainment. 

If there ever was a period when the course of thought and of 
action now indicated was called for by the wants of society, this 
is that period. Especially is there needed that form of origin- 
ality which shall more perfectly develope known principles of 
action, and extend them in new directions. Obvious as moral 
principles may = they often remain, like those of mechan- 
ics, or like the force of steam, long unapplied, though capable 
of effecting far more than those for the real advancement of so- 
ciety. tis indeed, the very application of these latter princi- 
ples with so much success, the triumphs of man over time and 
space, together with the new forms that society is assuming, 
that renders this call imperious. The power of man over na- 
ture.is now greater than at any former period ; invention is 
laying the labor of man upon the untiring elements ; steam is 
hurrying forward our merchandize, and turning the wheels of 
our machinery, and reaching its long arms into the bowels of 
the earth, and bringing up for us its treasures ; every thing that 
can minister to the appetites, and foster pride, and pamper lux- 
ury, and stimulate aad give facilities to ambition, offers itself to 
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easy acquisition. ‘There is a tendency to measure the progress 
of the age by these external means of enterprise and enjoyment ; 
and the course of education is too much guided in lelinas to 
a utility that can be tested by the ledger, to the neglect of that 
higher utility, that sees in all these but the means of a more ex- 
pansive benevolence, and of an end truly valuable in the edu- 
cation and moral improvement of man. But if the sun of our 
prosperity is to reach its meridian, the reins of its chariot must 
not be entrusted to a mechanical and sensualized utility that will 
be reckless of scorching and withering up every generous prin- 
ciple, and fresh affection, and noble sentiment, and high aspira- 
tion ; it must rather be so guided as to quicken these into new 
vigor, and cause them to take deeper root and to overtop the 
unsightly and noxious plants by which they are so often choked. 
If, under the excitement of all that can stimulate the lower na- 
ture of man, the principles of his moral and spiritual nature do 
not receive a correspondent expansion, and vigor of action, there 
can be nothing to control the fierce and thickening struggle of 
conflicting interests, and we shall but furnish another, and a sig- 
nal illustration of the truth of that saying of the wise man, “The 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them.” 


ARTICLE VIIL 
Criticant NoTices. 


1. Comprehensive Commentary. 


It gives us pleasure to say that the second volume of this ex- 
tensive work is now published. ‘The first volume, embracing 
the Gospels, has had a very wide circulation, amounting, we be- 
lieve, to nearly 30,000 copies. ‘This circumstance, as well as 
the nature of the subject, shows the importance of time and of 
the utmost care in the preparation of the remaining volumes. 
We hope that the excellent editor and his assistants, will not al- 
low themselves to be too much hastened by the demands of 
subscribers or the voice of the community. It is a great mat- 
ter to settle in one’s own mind the meaning of a single difficult 
text. What must be the labor attendant upon the solution of a 
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hundred passages which might be mentioned in almost any one 
of the larger books? The present volume contains 832 pages, 
and extends from Genesis to the end of Judges. About one 
fourth of the volume is taken up with Genesis. There are en- 
raved portraits of Henry, Scott, Doddridge, A. Clarke, and 
wth; a vignette title page—Moses receiving the law; three 
or four maps ; about 80 wood cuts large and small; and vari- 
ous illustrative tables. In the introduction, the proofs of the 
inspiration and divine authority of the Bible are condensed. 
The illustrations from existing E ptian originals were obtained 
from the great French work in Harvard university. ‘The wri- 
tings of Champollion and other oriental investigators have been 
consulted. Valuable aid has been rendered to the editor by 
the Rev. L. 1. Hoadley, of Charlestown, and J. W. Jenks, of 
Boston. Others have given occasional assistance. In the crit- 
ical notes, the most use is made of Rosenmueller, Bush, Cal- 
met, Greenfield, and Boothroyd. For a general commentary, 
the whole work is well deserving of its reputation. It is not 
designed to be controversial, nor, in the highest sense, critical. 
It is a practical and family commentary. The editor’s labors, 
in our opinion, have been performed with much ability and suc- 


cess. 
We need hardly say that there will be a great variety of opin- 
ions respecting the interpretation of particular passages. We 
are not accustomed to rely on the first chapter of Genesis for 
roof texts of the doctrine of the Trinity. The remarks from 
alte Brun and others, p. 18, on geology, fail to do justice to 
the present state of that science. 


2.—Abstract of Biblical Geography, to which is added a com- 
pendious view of the Modern Geography +f Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Compiled by M. L. R. Perrine, D 
D., Professor in the ol. Sem. Auburn. Auburn: 
H. Ivison & Co. 1835, pp. 211. 


Tis abstract was compiled, as we learn from an advertise- 
ment, with the design of furnishing the Auburn theological 
students the means of obtaining as full a view of Biblical Geo- 
graphy as possible, in the limited time allotted them for this 
study. Itis printed in order to save the-Jabor of transeribing 
and taking notes. In preparing the book, free use has been 
made of the labors of Wells, Taylor, Calmet, Paxton, Car- 
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penter, Jahn, Horne, D’Anville, and S. Butler.. The general 


arrangement seems to be judicious, and the manner in which 
the work is executed praiseworthy. The typographical labor is 
uncommonly neat and prepossessng. We are not sure thata 
greater amount of matter might not have been advantageously 
included. The spaces and margins are large. We recom- 
mend to the respected author in a future edition to insert two 
maps, and thus to separate the modern names from the ancient, 
which appear rather heterogeneous on a single map. Modern 
travellers, like Burckhardt, Leigh, Rennell, Leake, and some 
recent journalists in Asia Minor, might well be added to the au- 
thor’s list. We find no notice of the valley of the Ghor, the 
ruins of Petra, and other interesting objects between the Dead 
and Red Seas. Space might be found for these matters by 
leaving out the ‘‘ Compendious Modern Geography,” transfer- 
ring what may be important in that sketch to the appropriate 
heads of ancient Geography. 


3.—Translation of Tholuck on John. 


Tis work is now in the press of Gould & Newman, and 
will soon be published by Perkins, Marvin & Co. It is trans- 


lated by Mr. Hermann Bokum, late instructor in German in | 


Yale College, who has been several years in this country, and 
is favorably known to many in our community. We have pe- 
rused the greater part of the translation in manuscript, and 
have full confidence in the ability and tact with which it is made. 
The commentary on John is considered by competent judges as 
the most delightful of Tholuck’s writings. It is not so full of 
learned reference and critical discussion as the commentary 
upon the Sermon on the Mount, though it is not wanting in 
this particular. ‘There is an overflowing richness in many of 
his remarks, which show that his heart is deeply interested in 
the sublime and precious truths which the Evangelist discloses. 
There is also not a jittle of that delicate and fine perception of 
character, which so remarkably characterises the apostle him- 
self. The writer seems to modestly hide himself behind his 
own delightful comments and illustrations. We think that cler- 
gymen and the most intelligent laymen will find this volume to be 
a rich gem in their libraries. For those who do not readily read 
Latin and Greek, a translation of quotations in those languages 
will be inserted in the end of the volume. | 
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4.—Elements of Political Economy. By Samuel P. Newman, 
Lecturer on Political Economy in Bowdoin College. 
Andover: Gould & Newman. 1835. pp. 324. 


This book supplies a desideratum which we have long felt. 
We trust it will serve to direct attention to a subject which has 
been unaccountably neglected. Political Economy, in its most 
comprehensive sense, deserves to be studied by all classes in 
our community, as it comes home to the business and wants of 

men. With Prof. Newman’s treatise, we are highly grati- 
fied. It does not enter into the vexed questions of the subject, 
nor propound rival and warring theories. It states clearly the 
topics on which most men will be agreed. We are much pleas- 
ed also with the enlightened views on the value of intellectual 
labor, and the relations which educated men bear to the bustling 
community around them. Erroneous notions on the subject of 
the learned professions are very apt to be entertained, and they 
ought to be exposed on all suitable occasions. ‘Those, who are 
acquainted with Prof. Newman’s Rhetoric, need not be inform- 
ed, that he understands the powers of the English language, 
and is able to communicate his thoughts with becoming perspi- 
cuity and force. 


5.—Life of Jehudi Ashmun, late Colonial Agent in Liberia, 
with an Appendix, ree | extracts from his Journal 


and other writings. By Ralph R. Gurley. Washington : 
James C. Dunn. 1835. pp. 554. 


This Memoir ought to be published in a smaller and cheaper 
form, and diffused all over the United States. The expensive 
manner in which the first edition is brought out, will prevent its 
being circulated among that large class of persons who should 
read it, and whose prejudices and ignorance on the question of 
African colonization it would tend to'remove. It is a history 
of Liberia as well as of Mr. Ashmun. The life of that servant 
of his God and of mankind is inseparably interwoven with the 
first begianings of an enterprise, which, denounced and cast out 
though it be, shall yet bear most precious fruits to the glory of 
God and to the regeneration of Africa. We have rarely read 
a book, which brings out human nature in such strong relief, 
and which furnishes finer scenes for the inspiration of the poet, 
or the painter. We can only say, Read it. We can only, in 
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our feeble manner, repeat the almost unanimous voice of our 
public press. We are sorry that any men are found, who can- 
not sympathize with the noble spirit of Ashmun, and with the 
philanthropy of that enterprize, whose corner stone he laid on 
Cape Montserado. 









6. 1 Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary 
of t ot Language ; with Pronouneing Vocabu- 

ries lassical, Scripture, and Modern Geographi- 

cal names. By J. E. Moveder; carefully revised and 
enlarged. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1835. pp. 424. 


This. Dictionary contains about 43,000 words; 6,000 more 

than Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, embracing nu- 

merous technical terms in the various arts and sciences, and a 

copious list of such words and phrases from foreign languages 

as are often found in English books. A prominent feature in 

the pronunciation consists in the exhibition of authorities re- 

specting words of various, doubtful, or disputed pronunciation. 

he number of primitive words respecting which authorities are 

presented is above 1300. It is hardly necessary for us to re- 

commend this Dictionary. ‘The author’s accustomed accuracy 

and sound judgment, have not deserted him. It is the Dic- 

tionary which we habitually use. It is printed with entire cor- 

2 rectness, so far as we have observed, and with the publishers’ 

4 usual taste. In the “ Elementary Dictionary” of the same 

f author, the authorities for the different modes of pronunciation 
i are omitted, the definitions somewhat abbreviated, and the ob- | 

F solete, and some of the technical terms omitted. Jn the geo- ; | 

ye graphical names, we observe that, the author retains Otaheite. 

: It should be Tahiti. Also Woahoo for Oahu, and Owhyee for 

Hawawi.. Chippeways should have been followed by or Ojib- 

was. We hold that missionaries, well acquainted with the lan- 

guages in question, ought to direct geographers in such matters. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
Setecr Liverary anv Miscetianerovus INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


Tue 2d edition of Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on the Romans ap- 
pears simultaneously with that of Prof. Hodge of Princetor. The 
latter, we suppose, may be regarded as presenting the views of a por- 
tion of the Presbyterian church on some long controverted topics of 
the Epistle. On this account, as well as in consideration of the char- 
acter and learning of Prof. Hodge, the Exposition will be eagerly 
sought after. Mr, Stuart’s book appears under the advantages of a 
repeated thorough investigation—in connection with the light derived 
from the many criticisms and reviews of the first edition both foreign 
and American.—We understand that the gentlemen at Burlington are 
waiting for a new edition of Tholuck on Romans, before they com- 
mence their translation, No scholars in our country are more com- 
petent to the task of rendering German into English than our Ver- 
mont friends,—We think that a translation of Calvin on the same 
Epistle would be well received. Very few, if any expositors, are 
more to our taste than John Calvin. 


The interest in the subject of Geology is fully maintained. The 
last report (4th) of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science contains the first part of a long and able renort on the geolo- 
gy of the United States from the pen of Prof. Rogers. The next No. 
of Mr. Silliman’s Journal will be mainly occupied with an account of 
the coal formations of Ohio, 


We learn that an enterprising firm in Boston are making arrange- 
ments to bring out a splendid edition of Dr. Bloomfield’s New Testa- 
ment. An entirely new Greek type will be employed resembling 
that of the English edition. It will be printed from a second edition 
of the work which Dr. B. is now elaborately preparing, The En- 
glish edition is the most beautiful specimen of Greek cypography, 
which we have ever seen. It is in two volumes octavo. From one 
half to three fourths of the page are occupied with English notes crit- 
ical and explanatory. Dr. B, is well acquainted with the German 
commentators, and is, at the same time, an orthodox and pious man. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Of the books lately published in Great Britain are, Summer Ram- 
bles in Syria, by Rev. V. Monro, 2 vols. 8vo ; Observations on Lord 
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Brougham’s Discourse on Natural 'Theology, by T. Wallace, L. L. D. ; 
Rev. Thomas T. Stone’s Sermons on War re-printed; Laborde’s 
Visit to Petra, translated and corrected, with the original plates re- 
engraved ; Philosophy of Morals, an investigation by a new and ex- 
tended analysis of the faculties, and of the standard employed in the 
determination of right and wrong, with illustrations from theology, 
jurisprudence, and general politics, by Alexander Smith, M. A.; Book 
of the Denominations and Sects of Christians; a new edition of the 
Travels of Rubriquis, in Tartary in the 13th century, is in progress in 
Paris, under the auspices of the London Geographical Society ; Life 
of Mrs. Ellis, wife of the Rev. Wm. Ellis, Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society; Lex Aigyptiaco-Latinum, ab Henrico Tatham, 
by S. Cuthbert ; and History of British India from 1805, the termina- 
tion of the Mahratta war to 1833, the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, by Edward Thornton, Esq. In the British Museum 
in 1832, compared with 1821, were the following literary treasures. 


1821, 1832. 


115,925 printed books. 218,950 printed books. 
17,937 Manuscripts. 21,604 Manuscripts. 
16,923 Charters. 19,093 Charters. 


The great increase of books was owing to the accession of a library 
of George III. An elaborate catalogue is nearly ready. 


PRUSSIA. 


The loss of Hegel and Schleiermacher is severely felt at Berlin, 
though the number of students has not materially diminished. Sa- 
vigny, in logical power is said to resemble Sir Robert Peel, and in 
profound historical knowledge, Sir James Mackintosh. He'is opposed 
to oe historical school, which places no implicit faith in the Pandects, 
and Corpus Juris, any further than they coincide with the Hegelian 
philosophy. Gans is the advocate of the latter. Boeckh has peculiar 
merits. His Economy of Athens has been translated into most of the 
European languages. He lectures on Pindar with great ability and 
enthusiasm. Von Raumer stands high as an historian. Berlin is to 
have a new building for the royal library. That library now con- 
tains 250,000 volumes, exclusive of duplicates, Baron Schilling Von 
Cronstadt, a Russian councillor, has procured in 'Thibet 7000 Mss. 
One half are in Berlin, and the other at Petersburg. His bodily bulk 
was so great that the Thibetans looked on him as an incarnation of 
the Deity, and allowed him to pass unmolested. 
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